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Preface 


| ase in close contact with children and young people can 
contribute to their development. It is subject to the influence of 
parents, grandparents, friends, teachers, doctors, dentists, nurses, 
social workers, policemen, recreation leaders, and many others, Often 
these people feel baffled by children’s behavior. If they better under- 
stood human growth and development, they could contribute more 
to the welfare of children and thus to the building of a better world. 

To supplement and clarify their own experience as children and 
adolescents, and as parents, teachers, or other workers, people turn 
to published sources. Child study groups usually reach a stage at 
which they need books to interpret the information they have col- 
lected about particular children. Students in classes, seminars, prac- 
ticums, workshops in child psychology and human relations need 
ideas which they can bring to bear on their observation of and 
practical work with children and adolescents. Parents who want their 
children to achieve the best development or are baffled by their 
behavior turn to published material for understanding, From books 
and articles they can glean guiding principles that illumine experi- 
ence and help them to fit facts together into a meaningful pattern 
for the whole expanse of infancy, childhood, and adolescence. ‘As 
George Stoddard pointed out, an understanding of child development 
is as basic to the professions of homemaking, teaching, and other 
sectors of the field of child welfare as knowledge of physics is to 
engineering. 

The two previous editions of An Introduction to Child Study have 
proved so helpful to this end that a third seems to be indicated. The 
present edition attempts to meet a need which has not been fully met 
by other publications, by either the persuasive pamphlets or the 
popular books for parents which give a wealth of sound practical 


suggestions on child care and training. An outstanding example of 
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the latter type of book is Benjamin Spock’s The Pocket Book of Baby 
and Child Care, written with understanding and sympathy. Another 
type of book is oriented to the technical study of child psychology and 
organized around topics such as motor ability, language development, 
growth of intelligence, emotion, and personality, A somewhat differ- 
ent contribution is made by comprehensive scholarly treatments such 
as John E. Anderson’s The Psychology of Development and Personal 
Adjustment and Willard C. Olson’s Child Development, and by still 
more technical and encyclopedic volumes such as Leonard Car- 
michael’s Manual of Child Psychology, which emphasizes research 
and clarifies theoretical controversies. From the issues of the Review 
of Educational Research which deal with child growth and develop- 
ment one may obtain a comprehensive coverage of research in the 
field, Each type of publication has an important place in the field, 
and references to all types are included in the bibliographies at the 
end of each major division of this book. There is need for a book com- 
bining to some extent these qualities and approaches. 

Briefly, the main features of this revision of An Introduction to 
‘Child Study are these: 


1. Presentation of information about characteristic sequences of 
behavior and also variations from expected behavior. An ascending 
spiral form of organization is used; the same aspects of development 
are treated repeatedly, each time with additional information and 
applications to the different age levels. Very important points of 
view and principles are repeated for emphasis and to insure the 
student's learning of them. 

2. Discussion of possible causes and explanations of children’s 
behavior: Why do they behave as they do? What attitudes, social 
pressures, conflicts, and physiological tensions are influencing their 
behavior? 

8. Description and explanation of how children learn. 

-4, Description of conditions that are conducive to wholesome 
child and adolescent development: What conditions in school, home, 
and community influence children’s behavior favorably and unfavora- 
bly? Since a child’s environment exerts a constant influence upon 
him, the central task of those who work with children is to create a 
favorable environment and guide the child in that environment. 

5. Instruction in methods of child study and guidance, including 
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suggestions for obtaining practical experience with children and 
adolescents. 

6. Additional references to books, articles, and films which will 
broaden the understanding of children. 

The method of presenting facts in this book is primarily analytical, 
not prescriptive. Whenever possible, a situation is analyzed so as to: 
clarify the conditions and relations which may be involved and to 
provide a background for warranted generalizations. An Introduc- 
tion to Child Study is concerned with the growth of the child, in all 
its aspects, through the overlapping stages of development. 

A positive emphasis is maintained throughout the book. The family 
is viewed as a positive factor, with emphasis on the potentialities of 
parents rather than on their faults. Problems are viewed as the child’s: 
effort to meet difficult situations; independence, stubbornness, and 
other behavior annoying to parents and teachers are recognized at 
certain ages as manifestations of maturity. The emphasis is on “devel- 
opmental tasks” rather than on “problems.” 

The author is greatly indebted to many persons: to the authors of 
published books and articles from which many of the facts and points 
of view included in the text were obtained, and especially to the ideas: 
developed by John E. Anderson, Walter F, Dearborn, Arnold Gesell, 
Samuel R. Laycock, Willard C. Olson, Daniel A. Prescott, Robert R. 
Sears, Joseph Stone, and others; to her students who have contributed 
anecdotal records included throughout the book, among whom are 
Dorothy Adams, Eleanor Barry, Rosa Maria Guerra, Norman J. M. 
Murray, Joseph W. Smith, Rhoda U. Yearwood; to Mrs. Deborah 
Pansegrouw for her critical reading of much of the manuscript and 
for her efficient help with the extensive bibliography; to Miss Eliza- 
beth Forman for reading the manuscript in connection with her course 
in child psychology; to Mrs. George MacLeod of Glasgow, Scotland, 
for her detailed suggestions for the revision and for her inimitable: 
accounts of the development of two children; and to other parents: 
and teachers who have contributed points of view and illustrations: 
from their firsthand experience in bringing up children. 

R.S. 


Suggestions to Students for Study 


. Look through the table of contents to find out what you can learn 
from the book. Note the organization of the book as a whole. 
. Before beginning to read a chapter: 
a. Recall what you already know about children of the age to be 
described. 
b. Observe infants or children of that age. 
c. Raise questions you would like to have answered. 
d. State your purpose in reading the chapter. 
e. Decide on the method of reading that will best serve your pur- 
pose. 
. Read the questions and problems at the end of the chapter, 
Make as many of the suggested observations and studies of chil- 
dren as you can. 
. Skim through the chapter first. Thus you will see what the author 
is trying to do and where you can find the answers to your 
questions. Keep the questions in mind as you read the chapter. 
. Read each paragraph to grasp its main idea, and note the illus- 
trations or evidence offered in support of the idea. 
. Keep these main ideas in mind and relate them to one another 
and to your own experience. Thus your understanding of children 
will grow as you read. 
. Use the index to gain a more complete picture of any aspect of 
development. 
. Select from the bibliography books and articles that appeal to 
you. Read these to increase your understanding of children. Many 
newspapers have columns on how to bring up children; many 
magazines publish up-to-date articles in this field. Look for these 
current articles and read them critically. You may want to make 
a scrapbook containing clippings and your own observations and 
comments. This would be your own child study book. It would 
enrich your thoughful, creative reading of this book. 
vit 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


ASE in general, are friendly to childhood. They delight in the 
child’s spontaneity; they are amused at his primitive ways of handling 
his new world; they marvel at his growth in wisdom and stature, and 
in ability to get along with other people. And yet they are awkward 
at entering into his world and often fail to become an influence for 
good in his life. They lack a certain wizardry which de la Mare 
(5, p. xvi)® likened to the born gardener’s “green thumb”—the gift 
of being able to bring the most delicate plant, or the infinitely more 
complex personality of a child, into flower. 


UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 


Although parents and teachers cannot acquire this intuitive gift 
merely by reading child psychology, they can increase their under- 
standing of children, Of first importance is an appreciation of basic 
principles: that the child grows; that the way he grows depends on 
the kind of child he is and the experiences he has; that parents and 
teachers can influence his growth by the way they feel and act 
toward him. 

Many people have vague ideas about children. They must learn 
through day by day observation. In teaching child development, 
Stoddard (27, p. 418) found that students were very inaccurate in 
telling the age, vocabulary, weight, and interests of a child about 
3% years old whom he brought to class. 


® Numbers in parentheses refer to references at the end of Part I, pp. 41-43. 
Where page E e are given, they refer to pages within the reference. 
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How children grow 


N, A child’s‘many-sided development is the result of his interaction 
~> swith his environment as he perceives it. Each “stage of development” 
is palit of a pattern of changes in a lifelong sequence of growth. Yet 
throughout, each child maintains a more or less persistent and per- 
vasive core of personality, unique for him. 

Each child develops according to an orderly sequence, common 
to human beings in general, but unique in some respects to him. 
The baby sits up before he creeps, creeps before he stands, stands 
before he walks, Seven-year-olds are different than they were the 
year before. Gesell (14) has described the broad sequences of devel- 
opment, which he observed in the children whom he studied in- 
tensively. ; 

These sequences can be defined most reliably in the early years 
and with respect to physiological maturing and growth in height, 
weight, body proportions, and motor abilities. Even these elemental 
aspects of development may be modified by illness, privation, and 
other environmental conditions. Social and emotional sequences are 
still more influenced by the environment. For this reason we need 
more descriptions of developmental sequences in different situa- 
tions: What motor ability can a mother expect of a two-year-old, a 
four-year-old, a seven-year-old in different environments? What 
language ability is to be expected? What questions does the child 
ask? What relations with other children and with adults may be ex- 
pected of him? At what ages does one find the peak of readiness for 
various activities? 

Attempts to describe the characteristic behavior of children at 
different ages are called normative summaries or developmental 
norms. They supply landmarks on the general path of child develop- 
ment. From these norms one gets a sense of the sequences and key 
points in the process of growing up. 

Even though it is impossible to list accurately the activities that 
may be expected at a certain chronological age, it is important for 
parents and teachers to have some idea of the best time to teach 
children various knowledges and skills. If a skill is introduced too 
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early, learning is slow and laborious and consequently often accom- 
panied by dissatisfaction and resistance. If the peak of readiness 
for acquiring a certain skill is allowed to slip by, an opportunity for 
effective learning is lost. If the opportunity and stimulation for the 
developmental tasks are not provided at each stage of growth, the 
child does not realize his potentialities. Therefore it is helpful for 
parents to know something about sequences of development and 
their relation to chronological age. However, they should use this 
knowledge not to compare their child's development with a hypo- 
thetical “average” child, but merely to be ready to provide the ex- 
periences a child needs when he needs them. 

. These norms should not be taken too literally, with the implication, 
for example, that every child should begin to walk at about the 
end of the first year. There are wide differences in every respect 
among normal children. These differences must not become a source 
of anxiety to parents. Summaries of child development are useful 
only in combination with the individualized approach: “What does 
this behavior mean to this child?” 

Developmental summaries or norms are misused when parents 
and teachers focus their attention on remedial measures and put 
pressure on a slow child to come up to the average. Norms are mis- 
used when they lead to the neglect of a bright child and let him 
mark time, lose interest, get bored. Moreover, since these norms 
represent development in certain cultures only, they may lead adults 
to overlook other potentialities that might be developed. Preoccupa- 
tion with developmental norms may also lead the teacher or parent 
to ignore such behavior as temper tantrums in a two-year-old child, 
which may not be desirable or necessary, even though it is common. 

Deviations from expected behavior should not be viewed as a 
nuisance, but rather as an opportunity to understand the individual 
child. There is no “average child.” A certain proportion of children 
have traits that vary from the common characteristics of children 
of their age. Only if these cautions are observed will normative sum- 
maries serve a useful purpose. 

An infant’s repertory of reactions is relatively simple. As he de- 
velops and the environment increasingly exerts its influence on him, 
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the number of possible responses becomes greater. During the pre- 
school period responses become increasingly varied and less pre- 
dictable. At adolescence behavior is practically unpredictable. This 
increasing complexity of behavior may be represented diagram- 
matically by an inverted triangle, the apex representing the child 
at birth, and the flaring sides representing his broadening capacities: 


eineeaees—ases2s~s / High school 


Han ea a Ah Elementary school 
ees Preschool 


-----/ Child at birth 


Fic. 1. INCREASING COMPLEXITY OF BEHAVIOR 


Why children behave as they do 


To understand this is more difficult than to know how they grow. 
Springs of action, interests, habits, and attitudes are exceedingly 
complex; they arise out of the conditions of the child’s lite. From 
the earliest years he is influenced by his emotional relationships with 
his father, mother, brothers, sisters, and other persons in the house- 
hold; by illness; by diet; by play and playmates, or lack of play- 
mates; by school experiences. These conditions vary from one social 
group to another and, even more, among families within a social 
group or culture. 

Adults are continually observing and passing denent on chil- 
dren. These snap judgments are frequently wrong. For example, one 
father said: “The boy is just plain lazy.” Medical examination showed 
that the child was sick. A college refused to admit a student on the 
grounds that he was “not college material.” But a psychological study 
showed the student to be well qualified for college work. One can- 
not distinguish intelligent children from dull children by merely 
looking at their pictures. Serious errors of judgment arise from 
superficial, inaccurate, or incomplete observation and from faulty 
recording and interpretation of observation. 
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Child study does not end with describing behavior; it aims to 
discover what the behavior means to the child and the conditions 
out of which his patterns of behavior have developed. Varied causes 
underlie seemingly identical acts. This involves observation in the 
child’s family, school, and neighborhood setting, i.e., against the 
background of his group. The most useful case study of a child is 
one that shows the dynamics of his many-sided development from 
birth. 


How to help children grow 


Children do not “just grow.” They need guidance. Everyone who 
lives with children has found himself in situations that have made 
him realize his need for more knowledge. Suppose that a child of 
three or four years says “I won't” or “No” to every request. What 
should the parent do? Suppose that a child of five screams and kicks 
when he has to come in from play. Why does he behave in this 
way? Or perhaps, a six-year-old does everything he is told to do, 
but nothing on his own initiative. How can the teacher help him 
to develop independence and self-reliance? In another instance, a 
third-grade child, equal in intelligence to other children in his class, 
is the only one who has not learned to read. Why not? What should 
be done about it? If a fifth-grade girl is timid and seclusive, what 
can the teacher do to further her best development? Innumerable 
situations of this nature continually arise in the process of educating 
children. 

We need to learn how to help children to grow in their own best 
way. What are the most efficient ways of helping children, at differ- 
ent levels of maturity, to learn the ways of civilized life, to read, to 
work and play constructively with others, to develop skill in living 
in groups? How do children develop values? How can we help them 
to translate values into actionP How can we teach them the art of 
economical learning—how to learn for themselves and how to solve 
effectively problems within the range of their experience? 

Most important is the recognition that each child has resources 
within himself to develop in his own best way. What he needs first 
of all is a favorable environment in which to develop his growth 
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potentials. This point of view is exemplified by counselors in the 
“client-centered approach,” by pediatricians in the “self-selection” 
schedule, and by physicians in their dependence upon “the wisdom 
of the body.” 
i The end results of child study, guidance, and curriculum modifica- 
tion are the child’s wholesome and satisfying relations with people, 
and attitudes and feelings about himself, other persons, and the 
world that are realistic and acceptable both to himself and others. 
These end results flow from a design for living in which most of 
the individual’s needs are satisfied as he gradually progresses toward 
his goals. 

Education should help those who are to guide children and young 
people to acquire an understanding of human development, an 
appreciation of the importance of parent-child relations and other 
adult-child relations, and an understanding of the dynamics of inter- 
personal relations. i 


PREVIEW OF BOOK 


In this book the familiar stages of development recognized by ` 


poets, parents, and teachers will be described. Each of these periods 
will be discussed in turn: the prenatal period and birth; the first two 
years of life; the preschool period ending with the fifth year; the 
primary period including years six to eight; the intermediate period 
comprising years nine, ten, and eleven; and the adolescent period, 
from about the twelfth or thirteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
year or later. Each period, of course, merges imperceptibly into the 
next and can be explained only by what has gone before. 

In infancy and young childhood many ways of feeling and acting 
are initiated. “Well begun is half done.” Children do not seem to 
outgrow their early experiences—especially vivid emotional crises— 
as they do their dresses and shoes. These experiences sometimes 
exert a persistent influence on their adult behavior. An extreme view 
of the importance of the first years of life was expressed by Alfred 
Adler, an Austrian psychiatrist. He was of the opinion that a child’s 
behavior pattern is formed by the time he is four years old. There- 
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after, Adler said, the child is not modified to any great extent by his 
environment, but twists and reshapes his experiences to conform to 
his preconceived pattern. Although this is an exaggerated picture 
of the influence of the early years on normal children, there is no 
doubt about the importance of this period from a physical or emo- 
tional standpoint. Since these early years are so important for the 
welfare of the child, since fundamental principles can best be ex- 
plained in connection with the less complex activities of the young 
child, and since more accurate knowledge is available about the 
preschool period than about any other, we shall devote a larger 
amount of space to this period than to the succeeding stages of 
development. 

Probably the elementary-school age is at present the phase of 
childhood most neglected by scientific study. Tests, observation, 
experimentation, and clinical study should be applied to children in 
this period with the same skill and assiduity that have prevailed 
with respect to the preschool period. 

Adolescence is seen primarily as a natural and inevitable continu- 
ation of the individual’s previous development. However, even 
though the influences of early life tend to persist, the attitudes and 
habits crystallized by the stress of adolescence may facilitate or 
hinder life adjustment. 

No one phase of development is more important than any other. 
All are interrelated and interdependent. It is possible to modify the 
personality to some extent at any age. The aim of the following 
chapters is to describe some of the known features of desirable de- 
velopment, to state some of the conditions that make it possible, to 
give help toward the understanding of individual children and of 
threats to their development, and to suggest methods of correcting 
personality fault lines at each stage of life. 


A HIGH CALLING 


Bringing up children is being recognized as one of the most im- 
portant tasks in the world today. The world of tomorrow will be 
shaped by the children now growing up. Improvements in child 
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care and education can change society for the better. What life 
work, therefore, is more important than that of parent, teacher, 
pediatrician, child psychologist or other guidance workers who help 
children develop their potentialities, especially their capacity for 
love? Parents and teachers engaged in this task are laying the founda- 
tion of peace and good will among men. What other kind of work can 
yield deeper satisfactions? Surely understanding of the psychology 
of infancy, childhood, and adolescence has world-wide significance. 
In the words of the International Committee for Mental Hygiene: “In 
the mental health goal—harmonious living—lies a concrete hope for 
a frightened world.” 


Part One 


THE ROOTS OF BEHAVIOR 


Time, that renews the tissues of this frame, 

That built the child and hardened the soft bone, 
Taught him to wail, to blink, to walk alone, 
Stare, question, wonder, give the world a name, 
Forget the watery darkness whence he came, 


Attends no less the boy to manhood grown. . . ; 
EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


1 


1Wine from These Grapes, p. 25. New York: Harper & Brothers, c. 1934. With 
permission of Harper & Brothers. 


CHAPTER II 


The Baby at Birth 


A: birth the baby already has a past. He has been growing for 
about nine months. He has built structures that are ready to begin 
their work; he has the minimum essentials of living. He brings into 
the world “potential action systems” which enable him to take his 
first breath, satisfy his hunger, move more freely, and make his needs 
known. He may even have been learning a little. Certainly he begins 
to learn the moment he is born. His life depends on it. 

Birth means changing from one type of environment to another. 
From the baby’s point of view it is a most uncomfortable move. He 
has been suddenly taken out of a soft, warm resting place into a 
relatively uncomfortable, exacting environment. Physical injuries 
and oxygen lack may occur during delivery. No wonder information 
about the conditions of birth usually forms part of a case history! 

Birth is his first step toward gaining independence, the first stage 
in the process of psychological weaning that continues through 
adolescence. It is now up to him to breathe for himself and to make 
the sucking movements that will appease his hunger. He is still de- 
pendent on adults, but not in the same parasitic way as formerly, 

He has emerged from an environment which presented few 
stimuli into one offering many stimuli. To this bewildering situation 
he responds in a hit-and-miss way. By trying out his whole reper- 
tory of reactions he happens on some that are useful to him. 

The effect of a child’s first experience in the world may be tem- 
porary, or it may seriously affect his future development. According 
to some psychologists—Rank and Jung, for example—the birth ex- 


perience itself is a basic cause of future anxiety and has a profound 
Il 
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influence on the child’s personality. However, there is lack of evi- 
dence to support this theory of the birth trauma. No clear evidence 
has been reported to show that the birth experience as such has a 
lasting effect—if there has been no physical birth injury. No differ- 
ences in temperament have been clearly demonstrated among chil- 
dren who had a difficult birth, a normal birth, or an especially easy 
birth. Though children who have had a difficult birth may later 
show anxiety and insecurity, their temperament cannot clearly be 
attributed to the painful birth experience. The duration and pain- 
fulness of the labor and the temperament of the child in later life 
may both be influenced by the psychological state and personality 
of the mother and her acceptance or rejection of the child. 

Fortunately, the incomplete development of the infant’s nervous 
system at birth makes him relatively insensitive to pain. He has great 
capacity for self-repair and for withstanding the stress and strain 
of being born. He may also be insensitive to fear, anxiety, and other 
emotions (21, p. 30; 22). This is an example of “the wisdom of the 
body,” which protects the newborn from the extreme pain and 
anxiety that coming into this world might occasion if his nervous 
system were more sensitive. 

Many established emotional patterns in the family may play a 
role in the drama of birth. Strained marital relations can make the 
situation more difficult. The father may have mixed feelings of anxi- 
ety—for the mother, for the child, and for his own position in the 
family. The psychological world into which the parents are bringing 
the child may account for the severe emotional disturbances evi- 
dent in many children. 

Scientific experiments and clinical study are answering many 
questions about the newborn baby: What is his physical appear- 
ance? What are the signs of good development? What movements 
may he be expected to make? What does he see and feel and think? 
Does he have a unique personality? Is his behavior consistent? One 
can answer these questions first from one’s own experience with 
newborn babies, or by seeing certain films, which are the best sub- 
stitute for firsthand observation (see pages 43-44). Then information 
from books will be more interesting and meaningful. 
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PHYSICAL APPEARANCE 


Anatole France thus described the birth of Little Pierre: 


Meanwhile I set up such a yelling that they all thought I was going to 
choke. I was as red as a tomato and unanimously pronounced an ugly 
little creature. (10, p. 12.) 


A newborn baby does not look “mighty like a rose” to anyone but 
his parents or a poet. To unprejudiced eyes he is a homely little 
creature, red and wrinkled. He has a relatively enormous head and 
abdomen, and relatively short legs. An adult of the same proportions 
would be fit for a freak show. The infant’s eyes wander about inde- 
pendently of each other and often cross. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Gesell says that the infant takes about four weeks after his birth 
date to get completely born (13, p. 18). (During this period he has 
a special name—the neonate.) So complex a machine cannot immedi- 
ately begin running smoothly. During these first four weeks the baby 
vomits easily, chokes and sneezes, sleeps fitfully, and has irregular 
heart beat, respiration, and temperature. 

The baby’s pulse is rapid—130 to 150 beats per minute as com- 
pared with 68 to 71 for the average adult. His breathing is also more 
rapid than an adult’s, averaging 35 to 45 respirations a minute in- 
stead of 16 to 18. Both the heart rate and respiration of normal in- 
fants are extremely variable under varying conditions. The heart 
rate may range from 100 to almost 200 beats per minute; during 
crying it was found to be 95 beats higher than during deep sleep. 
One healthy newborn infant may breathe 16 times a minute during 
sleep; another 93 times per minute. The baby’s temperature at birth 
may vary normally from 69 to 101.6°F. It is easily deflected from 
normal by illness, and even by a sudden change in room temperature. 

At birth some babies are more fully developed than others. They 
grow at different rates before birth as well as after birth. One new- 
born baby may weigh three times as much as another; the majority 
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weigh between 6 and 9 pounds and are between 15 and 24 inches 
in length. From birth to maturity their size may increase about 21 
times. Parts of the body increase in various proportions. For ex- 
ample, the brain is relatively large to begin with and will increase 
only to about three and one half times its weight at birth. 

The baby may be expected to show a loss of weight amounting to 
several ounces during the first few days. This loss may be due 
merely to loss of water or to the fact that breast feedings of colos- 
trum—the early form of mother’s milk—do not meet the newborn 
child’s energy requirements. With a milk mixture high in protein 
and low in fat, infants thrive better and show less loss in weight. 
Between the seventh to the tenth day they are likely to recover their 
original birth weight. 

Babies are classified as premature if their weight is under 5% 
pounds for boys or 54 pounds for girls, and if they were born under 
260 days of pregnancy (15), Premature babies are approximately 
three times as frequent as postmature babies. A premature infant 
has three ages: his chronological age registered on his birth certifi- 
cate, his true age as reckoned from conception, and his develop- 
mental age. Babies weighing less than 4 pounds need special care. 
Their store of iron, for example, is usually deficient. This handicap 
of the “pale prematures” may be overcome to some extent by feed- 
ing them, as early as possible, a half teaspoonful of sifted spinach, 
egg yolk, or some other easily digested food rich in iron. During 
infancy prematurely born children are more frail than full-term 
children and require especially favorable environmental conditions. 
Since the premature infant is actually younger than the full-term 
infant, he may appear to be retarded. Urging these children to do 
things characteristic of full-term children of the same chronological 
age may make them irritable and unhappy. 

Boy babies have somewhat less chance of living than girls, How- 
ever, the boys’ mortality rate gradually decreases as they grow older. 

Blindness from babies’ sore eyes and gonorrheal infection would al- 
most never occur if the physician treated the eyes of every infant ac- 
cording to the best modern methods. A leaflet of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, Eyes . . . Right!, describes the sim- 
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ple treatment which should be given immediately after birth. Public 
health laws now require this protection. Babies’ eyes should also be 
protected from direct rays of the sun, unshaded electric light, and 
glare from white walls or snow. 


THE ACTIVITY OF THE NEWBORN 


What may a mother expect her baby to do at birth? She should 
expect him to cry. The organs of speech are ready to produce sounds 
at birth, or even before. The first cry is not a wrathful protest against 
enforced entrance into this cold, uncomfortable world nor “an ex- 
pression of an overwhelming sense of inferiority.” It is an automatic 
response to internal and external stimuli, more closely related to 
breathing than to speech, It is a sign that breathing has begun. 

Since speech is man’s most distinctive attribute it is no wonder 
the first cry has long attracted attention. It is largely by crying that 
the infant controls his environment. By this means he summons adults 
from their world to minister to his needs. 

Some babies, it has been reported, have sneezed themselves into 
the world. A few, as though bored from the beginning, start life with 
a yawn. Crying, sneezing, coughing, yawning—all are responses 
which have been observed at birth. 

The vital processes of breathing, digestion, and circulation are 
ready to function at birth. The first breath results from conditions 
within the body such as the increase of carbon dioxide in the blood, 
and from external conditions such as the stimulus of cold air. Most , 
of the duct glands are also ready for action, although they may 
secrete only a limited amount and in response to specific stimuli. 
Hunger contractions were observed in infants that had not yet been 
nursed. The baby usually knows how to make sucking movements, 
but sometimes it is difficult to induce him to take his first meals. In 
some cases it is several days before the baby learns to keep the 
nipple in his mouth and suck long enough and hard enough to get 
the milk he needs. When the baby begins to suck, his random move- 
ments decrease. Some fall asleep before they have taken enough 
food. The role of the mother is to be accepting and patient. 
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Even shortly after birth, when lying face down in a pillow, a baby 
can usually turn his head far enough to permit free breathing. Babies 
do not smother themselves easily, as some old wives say. There are 
cases of suffocation due to glandular causes, but tales of accidental 
suffocation should not frighten mothers. 

The mechanism for walking, too, is present. The infant held erect 
may make stepping movements. In some cases the infant makes a 
primitive kind of creeping motion. A baby lying prone on a table 
was observed to kick so vigorously against hands placed on the soles 
of his feet that he propelled himself several inches across the table. 
These, however, are not true creeping and walking movements. 

The Moro response—the spreading out of arms and legs often fol- 
lowed by a clasping of the arms—is also one of the earliest reactions. 
During the first three months of life this reaction, as well as a startled 
movement, may be provoked by a sudden loss of equilibrium, a sud- 
den loud noise, or sudden jar. Almost all infants will also make a 
“foot grasping response” when the soles of their feet are touched. 

The newborn can also grasp a rod placed in his hands and hold 
on to it. This reflex persists up to about three weeks or longer. It 
tends to disappear altogether around the fourth month as the hand 
movements become better coordinated, 

In addition to these and other specific unlearned reactions there 
are movements, apparently involuntary, that involve the whole body 
and produce a general state of agitation, From birth the baby tends 
to move in an apparently aimless way—bringing the hands to the 
head, beating the bed coverings, making grimaces which sometimes 
seem like real smiles and sometimes are as grotesque as the expres- 
sions of gargoyles. He makes many kinds of jerky, kicking, random 
movements, which may arise from neurological immaturity, from the 
rapid growth of nerve centers, or from other internal stimuli. In 
response to a specific stimulus, such as a light pinch on the knee, 
the newborn infant is likely to squirm and show general restlessness. 
If, however, the infant is hungry, the same stimulus might result 
in sucking movements. Intense stimuli tend to evoke both general 
and specific movements. 
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These diffuse and specific responses are the beginnings of be- 
havior patterns which will develop rapidly and become localized 
in the next few years. Even within the first two weeks, psychologists 
have noted an increasing specificity in reactions to stimuli. In this 
short time the infant has learned to use his repertory of specific and 
general responses in adjusting to his new environment. He seems 
to try everything until he hits on at least one response that brings the 
desired results: sucking satisfies his hunger; crying or sighing brings 
relief from discomfort; kicking and stretching relieve muscle tension; 
sneezing and yawning help to clear nose and throat. Out of his many 
apparently uncoordinated movements he learns to select those that 
meet his needs. 

Individual differences have been observed in newborn infants’ 
earliest efforts to adjust to their new world. At birth some babies 
are almost three hundred times as active as others. They also show 
differences in muscle tone, sensitivity to stimuli, and expressive move- 
ments. These differences in muscular activity may be related to 
personality and to mother-child relations. 

The degree of activity is clearly related to certain bodily condi- 
tions. It increases just before feeding time and subsides when hunger 
is appeased. Activity is a rough index of discomfort. When the new- 
born is well adjusted to his environment, he sleeps, or rests in a twi- 
light zone between sleeping and waking; when he is hungry or in 
pain, his activity increases. 

In proportion to his size a newborn infant uses up a tremendous 
amount of energy. Pound for pound, his energy expenditure is on 
the average two and a half times as great as his mother’s. When he 
cries his expenditure of energy is approximately three times as great 
as when he sleeps. 


THE BABY’S SENSATIONS 


It is difficult to discover what the newborn sees and hears and 
feels; still more difficult to know what he thinks. One can get clues 
to his sensations only by observing his activity. Careful experiment- 
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ers have used the method of presenting a stimulus and observing 
the resultant changes in the baby’s action. 

Babies differ in their readiness to respond and in their sensitivity 
to light, noise, restraint, and other stimuli. Auditory and visual sen- 
sitivity may be decreased by a long and difficult birth experience. 
Most stimuli have to be strong to evoke any response from the new- 
born. Most of his somewhat diffuse responses are produced by a 
combination of stimuli. è 
Sight 

Vision is one of the easiest sensations to study. In order to see, the 
infant must move or fixate his eyes, thus giving the observer a clue 
as to whether he is aware of the light stimulus. Immediately after 
birth it is difficult to get any responses that show whether the baby 
can see anything at all. Generally he is asleep or in a semiwaking 
state; sometimes there is a film over his eyes for a short time. Occa- 
‘sionally infants turn their eyes to the light shortly after birth. At 
birth the baby has only a vague consciousness of light, and a dim 
awareness that it is dispelled from time to time by blurs of darkness. 
He is disturbed by intense light and shuts his eyes against it. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks of life, infants almost invariably make some 
response to light with an intensity of about four and a half candle 
power; they appear to fix their eyes on a bright light. 

The newborn is not capable of seeing, as we understand the term. 
The mother’s face, a bright pink rattle, and other objects have no 
meaning to him. A little later, he becomes visually aware of certain 
objects, but he does not know what he sees. 


Hearing 


The newborn’s reactions to sound are less clearly indicated than 
are his responses to light. He may show that he has heard by a 
change in movement or by a change in respiration. He may hear 
without giving any sign that he has heard, sometimes simply because 
he is used to it, just as adults become accustomed to street noises 
and train whistles. i 

After the first shock of the birth experience is over and after the 
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middle ear is free from the fluid which filled it, the infant probably 
hears many sounds, though he does not know their meaning. 

Some babies are very responsive to sounds; others are not. Marked 
individual differences in auditory sensitivity have been observed 
during the first few days of life. During this period some infants 
seem deaf to sounds which later readily evoke a reaction. Under 
carefully controlled conditions the response appears to be related to 
the intensity and duration of the sound, to the infant’s age, and to his 
total bodily state. 


Taste 


The newborn is likely to increase his general activity and to make 
a facial grimace when a drop or two of a weak solution of sugar, 
citric acid, quinine, or salt is placed on his tongue. Sugar solutions 
encourage sucking; salt solutions discourage it. Unlike adults, very 
young infants appear to find the bitter taste of quinine not unpleas- 
ant. As the baby grows older, he begins to suck longer on the sweet 
substances and a shorter time on the bitter and acid substances; he 
even tries to push away the unpleasant substances or pull his head 
away from them, But he does not yet appear to distinguish milder 
flavors. Cod-liver oil, castor oil, and olive oil seem to be equally 
palatable. He takes turnip juice as eagerly as orange juice. 


Thirst and hunger 


Thirst is present at birth and demands satisfaction more frequently 
than many mothers realize. A thirsty baby will cry as lustily as a 
hungry one. The newborn baby’s stomach contracts in hunger just 
as the adult’s does, but at more frequent intervals. 


Sleep 


‘Sleep is the newborn’s major activity, usually occupying more 
than eighteen hours a day—if he is comfortable. The infant's sleep 
is probably somewhat different from that of the adult. It is lighter, 
and is scattered in short periods instead of being concentrated in 
one long period. As the infant grows, he spends more time in com- 
fortable awareness of the world about him. 
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Comfort and discomfort 


The infant experiences general feelings of comfort and discomfort 
—comfort when he is warm and fed and free in his movements, dis- 
comfort when he is cold and hungry and restricted in some of his 
movements. At birth he is sensitive to cold and warmth. A lowering 
of the room temperature makes him shiver and increases his mus- 
cular activity. When protected from the cold air of his new environ- 
ment he will frequently stop crying. Normal newborn infants appear 
to be sensitive to pain and to pressure. The newborn’s discomfort 
comes chiefly from hunger, colic, discomforts of skin and muscles, 
cold, and possibly from swift, startling changes in his familiar world, 
Sensations of pleasantness and unpleasantness are the earliest form 
of drive, or motivation. 


Conditions influencing sensitivity 


The same stimulus does not elicit an invariable response. The re- 
sponse varies with several factors: the inherited constitution of the 
individual, the severity of the birth ordeal, the general bodily con- 
dition, and previous as well as present competing stimuli. Much of 
the insensitivity of the newborn to various sensations is related to 
the difficulty and duration of labor. The condition of the organism 
as a whole causes variation in an infants immediate response to 
sound and light. In one experiment infants who were crying showed 
the least response to the stimuli introduced, while those who were 
awake and inactive showed the greatest response. 

Although the newborn baby’s repertory of reactions is not very 
useful in its random, unmeaningful state, it represents his capacity 
for maturing and learning; for meeting his needs through action; for 
finding more and more meaning in the world about him; for making 
connections between what happens to him and what he does; and, 
later, for modifying his actions by thought. 

During these first weeks of life a sense of trust begins to develop 
under favorable conditions. If he is warm and comfortable, if his 
hunger and thirst are satisfied, if his other needs are met, he tends to 


feel secure. 
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THE GENESIS OF PERSONALITY 


Every infant has many potentialities. He may become friendly and. 
cooperative, timid and withdrawing, hostile and aggressive, depend- 
ing in large measure on the experiences he has had since birth. Erich 
Fromm (12, pp. 217-218) compared child development with the 
growth of an oak tree. In his view an acorn has as its primary poten- 
tiality to grow into an oak—if conditions are favorable. If they are 
not, the acorn has a secondary potentiality for “badness,” i.e., it 
becomes rotten. Its environment determines which of these two lines. 
of development it will follow. In a similar though vastly more com- 
plex way, man has the predisposition to calm assurance or to gnaw- 
ing anxiety, to love or hate, to feelings of satisfaction and accom- : 
plishment or of inferiority and frustration. Any of these may develop, 
depending upon the number and intensity of the various factors in 
his environment. The child’s constitution and his total environment, 
especially the interpersonal relations, from birth on are more im- 
portant for personality development than any single factor such as. 
breast or bottle feeding or age at which bladder control is achieved. 

Individuality manifests itself during the first few weeks of life. 
One may observe characteristic differences in babies at birth—differ- 
ences in activity, muscle tone, amount of muscular energy, drive or 
dynamic force, degree of coordination, and reactions to various 
stimuli. Some newborn babies are quiet, some moderately active, 
some very active. These differences appear to be fairly constant for 
an individual infant, even though his patterns of behavior are in a 
state of flux. His characteristic tendencies, or “nucleus of person- 
ality,” determined partly by his sex, the functioning of his glands, 
and his nervous plasticity, seem to persist through the first weeks of 
life. So early starts the genesis of personality! 


PHYSICAL CARE OF THE BABY 


The physical care of the infant affects him psychologically. In 
fact, it comprises the only language he understands during the first 
weeks of life. Good physical care also plays an important role 
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throughout infancy in preventing serious illness and all its psy- 
chological complications. It influences his future disposition and 
outlook on life. 

The first 24 hours of a baby’s life are usually supervised by the 
doctor or nurse rather than by the mother. The first bath, the first 
feeding, the first dressing are the work of an expert. 

Practice has fluctuated with respect to separating mother and baby. 
In the old days mothers and babies used to be together; later, in 
hospitals, they were cared for separately. The hospital routine was 
like a wall between the mother and her child. One mother com- 
plained that the baby seemed to belong to the nurses and doctor, not 
to her. Now, mother and infant are being brought closer together 
again. In an increasing number of hospitals the baby is not separated 
from the mother while she is in the hospital. This practice is rec- 
ommended for two reasons: it gives the mother the opportunity to 
express her affection for and emtional acceptance of the child by 
frequently fondling it, and it enables her to learn her baby’s ways 
and special needs—how he responds to various stimuli, how he takes . 
his food, and so on—while both are still in the hospital. When 
mothers and babies are kept in separate rooms during the lying-in 
period they are almost strangers when they return home. 

Before the baby is born, the mother should learn exactly how to 
diaper him skillfully and quickly, how to lift and carry him, how to 
bathe him with ease, how to dress him properly, how to tuck him in 
warm and comfortable at night, and how to avoid and treat attacks 
of colic. 

Knowing what to do gives the mother a feeling of security. This 
is important because the emotional state of the mother may be 
reflected in the emotional state of the infant. A mother who is calm, 
happy, and relaxed is a more wholesome influence than an over- 
anxious mother. Differences in the personality of first- and second- 
born children may be due in part to the greater confidence the 
mother has acquired by the time her second child is born. Many a 
new mother is unduly anxious and worried. She has learned too 
many rules, too few basic principles. The mere physical routine is 
exhausting. Add to this her worry over not doing all the things she 
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ought to be doing, and you have a tense and insecure mother. She 


‘would begin to relax, Hymes (16) says, if she heard “the voice of 


authority” say: “Watch your baby, don’t bother to train him now; 
enjoy your baby, don’t wear yourself out with unnecessary details of 
child care; love your baby, don’t worry about spoiling him.” 


Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 


1. Observe a newborn or very young baby. Describe as accurately as pos- 
sible all the cries and movements he makes. What seem to be the 
causes of the movements? What conditions modify them? For example, 
if you think his restlessness and crying are caused by hunger, note 
whether they cease when he is fed. 

2. Talk with mothers of very young babies. How do they feel toward the 
babies? How do their attitudes seem to affect their treatment of the 
babies? 

3. If possible, see the films on how life begins and on the baby at birth 
listed on pages 43-44, 

4. What reactions are present at birth? How do they vary with the situa- 
tion? How do they differ from those of the older child or adult? 

5. How does the world which the baby sees and hears differ from the 
world of which the adult is aware? 

6. What can the nurse or mother do to make the baby comfortable? What 
instruction should the trained nurse give to the mother before she 
leaves to her the care of the baby? 

7. What evidences of personality are present in the newborn baby? What 
potentialities are there? In what ways can the mother contribute to the 
infant’s personality development? How can doctors, nurses, and teachers 
relieve the young mother’s anxiety and help her to enjoy and feel warmly 
toward her baby? 


CHAPTER III 


Hereditary Influences 


Tee begins with a single cell. This cell is so small that “one hun. 
dred could ride on an inch-long spider web.” Yet in this single cell 
are the makings of a person. All the elements that heredity can give 
to the new individual are there, brought together by the union of 
one cell (the sperm) from the father with one cell (the ovum) from 
the mother. Within this fertilized cell are 24 different pairs of 
chromosomes, one of each pair given by the mother, one by the 
father. Within the chromosomes are invisible particles called genes. 
These genes, together with other recently discovered gene-like sub- 
stances, are handed down from the parents to the child; they control 
hereditary traits. 

Human inheritance is somewhat like a grab bag. Half of the poten- 
tial characteristics of each male and female cell are discarded. This 
fact helps to explain the marked differences in children of the same 
parents. A child may inherit any one of a large number of possible 
combinations of genes—potential patterns of characteristics. 

The fertilized cell divides into two cells. As this division of cells 
is repeated over and over, the individual grows. 

Development is dynamic. Each individual seems to have an inner 
urge toward the best development possible for him; he has a “mo- 
mentum of growth.” From the fertilized cell originates a “develop- 
mental urge” that causes each species to mature in its own broadly 
predestined way. Moreover, each turn in the individual's develop- 
ment influences the subsequent course of growth. For example, 
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once sex is determined, the individual’s development is limited in 
certain respects. 

After birth, inherited tendencies begin to unfold, independent of 
any special practice or training. This process is called maturation. 
Many evidences of maturation have been reported: Small water 
animals make swimming movements at the appropriate time in their 
development, even though they have had no opportunity to learn to 
swim. Chicks begin to peck, though given no practice in pecking. 
Canaries sing without being taught. One member of a pair of human 
twins who was given special practice in climbing and other motor 
activities was, in the long run, not much ahead of the other twin who 
had had no special practice in these skills. 

Growth is the resultant of forces within the individual and in his 
environment; it fuses heredity and environment. Heredity cannot 
play its role except under favorable conditions, both internal (blood 
chemistry and the like) and external (environment). Environmental 
conditions support or modify the course of development, which 
proceeds on an ascending spiral toward greater maturity. The 
specific way in which an individual develops is partly determined 
by the influence of the culture upon his family and upon him 
directly. 

Among the practical questions parents and teachers ask about 
heredity are these: What physical and mental characteristics and 
diseases are heritable? Will a child inherit his parents’ bad habits? 
What is the relationship between heredity and environment? 


HERITABLE STRUCTURE AND DISEASES 
Resemblance between parents and their children 


There is usually some resemblance in physical traits between 
parent and child and between children of the same parents. Mem- 
bers of a family usually resemble each other more than they resemble 
their neighbors. Children in foster homes were found to resemble in 
intelligence their real parents more closely than their foster parents. 
Identical twins (those from a single egg) show the closest resem- 
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blance of all. Resemblances in one trait—intelligence—are shown by 
the following coefficients of correlation: ° 


+0.50 represents the degree of resemblance among brothers and sisters 
living in the same family. 

+0.50 to 0.70 represents the degree of resemblance of fraternal twins, 
i.e., twins from separate eggs. 

+0.67 to 0.73 represents the degree of resemblance of identical twins. 


It should be noted that part of the high resemblance in the case of 
twins may be attributable to the highly similar environment which 
they share. 

Hidden in the germ cells of the parents are potentialities that they 
themselves do not show. Exceptionally intelligent parents may ex- 
pect some of their children to be more intelligent than the average, 
but less intelligent than themselves. Exceptionally dull parents are 
likely to have children less intelligent than the average, but more 
intelligent than themselves. 


Inheritance of physical and mental traits 


Certain physical traits, such as color blindness, shortness of 
fingers, color of eyes, color of hair, curly or straight hair, appear to 
be determined by heredity. Under ordinary conditions environment 
does not modify these characteristics. 

There are hereditary tendencies toward long life. As already sug- 
gested, high intelligence is inherited to some extent. If a parent has 
a good ear for music, it is more likely that some of his children will 
have this characteristic. A certain tempo and intensiveness of respon- 
siveness seem to be inborn. For example, some babies laugh easily— 
a characteristic that tends to evoke favorable responses. 

Certain types of feeblemindedness tend to run in families. Low 
mentality in offspring results when some factor that ensures normal 
development is lacking in both parents. Difficulty arises in the 
diagnosis of true mental deficiency. There is no conclusive evidence 


* A coefficient of correlation shows the relation between factors in the same in- 
dividuals. Perfect agreement is represented by +1.0; lack of agreement, by 0.0; 
complete disagreement, by —1.0. The correlations above represent substantial to 
fairly high agreement. 
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that all cases of feeblemindedness are clearly hereditary. Some may 
be congenital, ie., acquired during prenatal life. For example, 
Mongolian idiocy may be attributed to some nutritional deficiency 
of the mother during the prenatal period, or possibly to her advanced 
age. It is fairly clear that in some cases microcephalic idiocy is in- 
herited, but it may sometimes result from other causes. Cretinism 
may be the result of a thyroid deficiency in the pregnant mother. 
Severe oxygen lack at birth may cause brain damage. 

Only one or two kinds of insanity are known to be inherited. 
Huntington’s chorea, an extremely rare disease, is one of these. How- 
ever, children may inherit a constitution that makes them more 
susceptible. This may be one reason why there is a tendency for 
certain kinds of insanity to run in families. But as yet there is no 
conclusive evidence of the inheritance of constitutional factors in 
insanity. 


Inheritance of disease 


Two diseases, syphilis and gonorrhea, though not inherited, are 
transmitted to the newborn through early infection. Syphilis may be 
transmitted by the mother to the unborn child. A mother with 
gonorrhea may infect the child as it is being born, Blindness results 
in about 80 per cent of the cases that have not been given the simple 
protection from gonorrhea, possible at birth. Treatment of the mother 
for syphilis early in her pregnancy and the use of penicillin will also 
protect the child, 

Tuberculosis, which for so long was thought to be a hereditary 
disease, is another example of an infectious disease. There is no pos- 
sibility of direct inheritance, though some believe that heredity may 
be a contributing factor by causing constitutional weakness. 

People display different degrees of susceptibility to other diseases 
such as diphtheria, diabetes, and cancer. These differences may be 
accounted for in part by environmental influences and in part by 
structural weakness, inherited constitution, and predisposition to the 
disease. Both susceptibility and exposure to the infectious agent or 
environmental pressure are required to bring on these illnesses. Tests 
of predilection toward certain diseases have been developed. Cancer 
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seems to be more prevalent in some families than in others, but 
direct inheritance has so far been demonstrated only in regard to 
certain rare cancers. Heredity has been indicated as being a dominat- 
ing influence in diabetes, and in rheumatic heart disease. “Many and 
diverse are the modes of interaction between hereditary and envi- 
ronmental influences.” (23, p. 171.) 

If a child’s parents can detect some of his organic weaknesses, 
they may so arrange the environment as to reduce special kinds of 
stresses and strains. Many kinds of weakness may be intensified by 
emotional disturbance. Individuals differ in their resistance to 
strains; some have slight resistance, others possess remarkable “emo- 
tional tensile strength.” A favorable environment will counteract 
tendencies toward certain disorders. For example, a person who 
tends to be emotionally unstable may adjust happily in a permissive 
environment. 


INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED CHARACTERISTICS 


Although a few instances of the inheritance of behavior patterns 
have been reported, the great majority of biologists agree, however, 
that the qualities a human being has developed during his lifetime 
are not transmitted by inheritance to his children. Many mothers 
who sew beautifully have daughters who do no kind of needlework. 
Although the parents have attained a high degree of scholarship, 
their children need not be scholars. Each child has to be educated 
for himself. If the father is a murderer, his child is not predestined 
to a criminal career. In the case of dissipated parents, it is fortunate 
that the children do not directly inherit their parents’ bad habits. 
In the case of parents who have achieved a good life, it is unfortunate 
that their children do not directly inherit habits of healthful living; 
honesty, industry, and tact. Little evidence has been offered in sup- 
port of the inheritance of acquired characteristics (8, pp. 25-26)- 
However, a child may unconsciously imitate his parents, and this 
often produces an effect which superficially looks like the effect of 
heredity. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


A child’s development results from the interaction of three fac- 
tors—his hereditary dispositions, the experiences that have modified 
them, and his present environment. The interplay of these three 
factors is seen in the study of family trees, children in the same 
family, and identical twins. 

In the study of family trees, heredity, at first glance, seems to play 
the leading role. One family has a Jong line of illustrious descend- 
ants, while another family shows an equally long line of criminals 
and paupers. The first family, however, had social advantages, while 
the other had the disadvantages of an unfavorable environment. 

Brothers and sisters growing up in the same family may be very 
much alike or very different. One eats everything that is put before 
him; the other is finicky. One is musical; the other cannot carry a 
simple tune. One is ambitious; the other lackadaisical. They respond 
in different ways to what seems to be the same environment. How- 
ever, the environment, especially the emotional relations in the 
home, is not the same for two children. Each has been influenced by 
the way relatives and friends felt toward him, spoke to him, and 
treated him. They have had different experiences interacting with 
their unique hereditary patterns. 

Long ago Galton observed that identical twins were alike and 
tended to stay alike in many respects, even though their environ- 
ments differed. More recent studies have shown that identical twins 
brought up in different homes and schools may differ considerably in 
certain respects (1; 20). Of four twins reared apart, the two who 
had markedly superior education made higher scores on intelligence 
tests; the differences were from 12 to 45 IQ points (20). The average 
difference in scholastic achievement was twice as great for twins 
reared apart as for those reared together. Differences in health were 
also noted in twins who had been living under different conditions, 

Evidence is accumulating from the study of identical twins that 
a radically different environment may affect social characteristics 
(1; 11). One pair of identical twin sisters were brought up in widely 
different cultural environments. The one who had the advantage of 
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a home characterized by high culture and abundant opportunities 
for social life was poised, affable, and self-confident; the other, 
reared in a home with meager cultural and social advantages, was 
somewhat awkward, diffident, and restrained, and felt herself to be 
inferior. Wide differences in environment appear to account for more 
variation in these personality traits than do differences in heredity. 
Nevertheless, there may still be “biological substrata” that modify 
an individual's response to his environment in subtle ways. 

It is agreed that “heredity and nurture always operate together.” 
They are “mutually inclusive.” Hereditary tendencies find expression 
through the environment; the environment influences the develop- 
ment of hereditary tendencies; it is a circular response. Heredity 
determines the limits within which an individual can develop, while 
the environment shapes the development which actually takes place. 
The influence of heredity is most clearly seen in the infant who is 
learning the simple essentials of living. The influence of environment 
is more obvious in the diversity of growth patterns found among 
adolescents. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


There are many practical applications of the scientific facts re- 
garding inheritance (3). The choice of a mate who is healthy and 
intelligent and whose ancestors and relatives have attained some 
degree of eminence increases the chances of giving birth to superior 
children. Men do not “gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles.” It 
is true, to be sure, that human beings are not “wholly grapes or 
wholly thistles.” They represent a complex combination of poten- 
tialities. A child of genius may come from an obscure or even a dis- 
reputable family. But why take a chance when choice is possible? 
Every child has a right to have parents who are not mentally de- 
ficient, who have no diseases that might prevent his best develop- 
ment, who really want him, and who are able and willing to provide 
for his baisc needs. 

Eugenists hope to improve the human race by seeing that the 
right children are born. In several communities this has been 
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attempted. A province in northern Italy was burdened for many 
years with a certain type of feebleminded individual. In 1890 the 
feebleminded were prevented from marrying. The result was that 
by 1910 this type of person had almost disappeared from the prov- 
ince. Science, which has done so much to improve farm animals, can 
also do much more to build a better human race. 

Euthenists hope to improve the race by modifying the child’s 
environment. They would provide a favorable home environment, 
an adequate diet, and better recreational and educational facilities 
for every child. Without doubt these measures would raise the in- 
tellectual and social level of the community. 

Few persons realize their inherited potentialities, A schematic 
representation may make this point clearer. In the diagram (Fig. 2) 
the larger circle represents the limits within which an individual may 
develop. The pattern within the circle represents the extent to which 
he actually does develop. The margin between the actual and the 
potential development represents the area of individual responsi- 
bility. 


Limits set by 
heredity 


Actual development 
of the individual 
within these limits 


A B cC D 
Fic. 2. SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE RELATION OF 
HEREDITY TO ENVIRONMENT 


A, illustrates an individual with large native capacities who is not living up to 
his capacities. B, illustrates an individual with large native capacities who has 
developed more of these capacities. C, illustrates an individual with small na- 
tive capacities who has not developed the small amount he has. D, illustrates 
an individual with small native capacities who has made much of the abilities 
he has. 


In all children there are unrealized potentialities for growth. How- 
ever, pushing and nagging the slow child and putting him on the 
spot defeats its own end; it only makes him feel inferior and in- 
secure. Parents and teachers should gently help every child to 
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develop his capacities, and should give social approval to all who 
do the best they can, regardless of the absolute amount of achieve- 
ment. The parable of talents presents this truth. The commendation 
of “good and faithful servant” is bestowed on each person who uses 
to good advantage the “talents” given him. 


il. 


12. 


Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 


- Note the ways in which you are like your father, your mother, your 


brothers and sisters. Which of these characteristics are most clearly 
inherited? Which would probably not have developed in a different 
kind of environment? 


. Recall some case, which you know well, in which the child did not 


turn out as you would expect, with parents such as he had. What are 
some of the possible reasons why the child was so different from the 
parents? 


. How have farm animals been improved? What difficulties do you see 


in developing a comparable science of human beings? 


. Why do some children resemble one or both parents, while other 


children do not? 


. If parents are above average in some heritable characteristic, what 


would you expect of their children in respect to this characteristic? 
Are all men created free and equal? Discuss. 

Are qualities developed by parents during their lifetime transmitted 
to their children? Discuss. 


. Show how some traits in a child, said by the parents to be inherited, 


can be accounted for by environmental influences, 


. What is the relation between heredity and environment? 
- What is the value to teachers of knowing the characteristics of a 


child’s parents? Why is this information about the parents usually in- 
cluded in a complete case history? 
For a given expenditure of time, which would yield the larger returns 
in understanding a particular child: a direct study of the child, or a 
study of his heredity? Why? 
The following comments concerning children were made by teachers. 
Tell why you agree or disagree with them. 

“G., who is a behavior problem, is like his mother used to be in 
school. He has evidently inherited her lack of responsibility and her 
ability to lie himself out of an awkward situation.” 


| 
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“C., who is overweight, has probably inherited this characteristic 
from his mother.” 

“H. is not very bright. He is also very bad tempered and easily dis- 
couraged if things do not go as he wishes. His mother says he takes 
after his father.” 

“P. is very bright because her father is a judge and her grandfather 
was a governor. Unfortunately, tuberculosis runs in her mother’s 
family and she is doomed to have a short life.” 


CHAPTER IV 


Prenatal Influences 


Mary had a little cat 
Which ate a ball of yarn 
And when her baby cats were born 
They all had mittens on. 


T the above rhyme is a striking illustration of alleged pre- 
natal influence, it is no more wonderful than some of the stories 
about the prenatal influence of the human mother upon her child. 
From early times people have believed that the mother’s thoughts 
and experiences directly influence the developing unborn child. 
_ What are the scientific facts? 

Does the food the mother eats affect the development of the child 
during the nine months before birth? Are birthmarks due to some 
experience of the mother during this period? Can a mother make the 
child more intellectual by reading serious books? What changes 
should the mother make in her daily life during the prenatal period? 
These are some of the questions frequently asked. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MOTHER 
Real influences 


The baby’s physical make-up may be affected by chronic alco- 
holism, morphinism, or a serious disturbance of the nutritional con- 
dition of the mother, as well as by mechanical injury at birth. A 
deficiency in the mother’s diet or a serious illness such as typhoid 
fever may affect the child’s development. But the mother can do 
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nothing specifically to prevent deformities such as club foot, birth- 
marks, and other malformations. 

Whatever influence the mother has upon the prenatal develop- 
ment of her child, other than through mechanical injury, is exerted 
chiefly through her circulatory system. Food and oxygen from the 
mother’s blood stream pass through the walls of special blood ves- 
sels to build the body of the fetus (the unborn child). Toxins may 
reach the fetus by the same avenue. An illustration of this fact is 
the observed increase in the fetal heart rate when the mother smokes. 
Apparently the toxic products of tobacco smoke pass into the fetal 
circulation. Waste products are carried away through the same 
channels. 

Anything that seriously affects the nutrition of the mother may 
affect the physical development of the child. Vitamin C deficiency, 
if very severe, may cause congenital scurvy; and in animal experi- 
ments lack of vitamin E has resulted in abortion. Very low vitamin A 
in the mother may endanger the development of the offspring. 
Endemic cretinism seems to be associated with iodine deficiency. 
Insufficiency of calcium in the mother’s food may result in poor 
teeth or bones for the child because the calcification of the deciduous 
teeth begins about four or five months before birth. There is an old 
saying that the mother loses “a tooth for every child.” Such a loss is 
unnecessary so long as there are cows to supply milk and farmers to 
raise vegetables for the mother’s diet, and so long as the mother does 
not neglect the care of her teeth during pregnancy. 

The baby usually manages to get what he needs regardless of the 
mother’s condition. It takes a major shortage of food elements to 
affect the baby. Measles and whooping cough, however, seem to be 
particularly detrimental to the unborn child. By having the best pos- 
sible diet and by otherwise keeping in the best health and good 
spirits the mother is doing her part in furthering the child’s best 
development. 


Alleged influences 


There is no direct nervous connection between the mind of the 
mother and the mind of the child. Instances which seem like causal 
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connections are merely coincidental. One mother, who desired her 
child to be musical, and decided to study and listen to music during 
the prenatal period, found her attention diverted to religious books. 
“It didn’t make any difference after all,” the mother said after the 
child had grown up, “for my daughter did turn out to be musical, 
and she is not specially religious.” Wishing that the child be beauti- 
ful, or looking at beautiful things, will not alter the child’s features. 
Being amused at the clowns at a circus cannot be offered as the 
reason why a child acts foolishly when he grows up. 

Birthmarks often suggest curious connections with something the 
mother has thought or done. However, there is no real connection. 
It is simply coincidence that a birthmark resembling a crab appears 
on a child whose mother was frightened by a crab at some time dur- 
ing the prenatal period. To those concerned, however, the coin- 
cidence frequently seems to have a causal relationship. In Little 
Pierre, Anatole France makes the following entertaining comment: 


Madame Morin informed the company that I had a red spot on the left 
hip due to a longing for cherries which had come upon my mother in 
Aunt Chausson’s garden before I was born. Whereat old Dr. Fournier, 
who had a great contempt for all such popular superstitions, remarked 
that it was lucky Madame Noziere had kept her desires within such 
modest limits during the period of gestation, since, if she had allowed her- 
self to hanker after feathers, trinkets, a cashmere shawl, a coach and four, 
a town house, a country mansion and a park, there wouldn’t have been 
skin enough on the whole of my poor body to hold the record of such in- 
ordinate ambitions.1 


Nevertheless, if the mother’s anxieties and fears are intense or 
prolonged, the resulting changes in the composition of her blood, 
glandular secretion, and metabolism can affect the unborn child. 
Infants at birth who are overactive and irritable, who do not digest 
their food well, or who show a high fluctuation in heart rate “often 
have a history of such disturbing prenatal environment” (25). A 
mother’s rejection of the unborn child, her resentment at having a 
baby, her dread of the ordeal of birth may in some way influence the 

1 Anatole France. Little Pierre. Translated b J. Lewis May, p. 12. New York: 


Dodd, Mead & Company, c. 1925. Quoted .by permission of Dodd, Mead & 
Company. 
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development of the fetus and the difficulty of labor. Emotional dis- 
turbances of the mother occurring late in pregnancy seem to be detri- 
mental to the child for weeks and, in some instances, for months. 
If prenatal influences such as these make the baby at birth irritable, 
nervous, and prone to cry, they may affect his mother’s feelings to- 
ward him. She may reject the child in part because he is less de- 
sirable than she had hoped. Thus the infant's prenatal environment 
may influence his initial adaptability to his new world and the con- 
sequent responses which he evokes. 


LENGTH OF PRENATAL PERIOD 


Although nine months is usually given as the duration of the pre- 
natal period, some babies are born much sooner, some later, The 
range in age of newborn babies may be from 26 to 46 weeks; the 
span of prenatal life may, in extreme cases, vary from the normal 
period by as much as five months. The Dionne quintuplets were 
born two months too soon and kept alive by the prompt application 
of many modern miracles of medicine. The shortest period at which 
a baby may be delivered alive from the mother’s body is about 180 
days; the longest period, about 330 days. Variations of three months 
in the gestation period are relatively normal. 


DEVELOPMENT DURING THE PRENATAL PERIOD 


During the prenatal period the single cell, which was the begin- 
ning of the individual's life, divides and subdivides, The head and 
the heart develop first. The eyes also begin to form early, By the 
end of eight weeks the fetus is only about an inch in length; by the 
end of the fifth month it is approximately a foot in length and a 
pound in weight. Its nervous system already contains its full quota 
of nerve cells, as many as twelve billion. By 28 weeks the machinery 
for breathing is sufficiently developed so that the child could survive 
if he were born prematurely. Nowhere is “the wisdom of the body” 
so clearly shown as in this early development. At the end of the 
prenatal period the fundamental structures of bones and nerves and 
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muscles, the systems of circulation, respiration, and digestion are 
ready for functioning in the world outside the womb. 

As early as the third week after the fertilization of the ovum there 
is a stir of life in the developing fetus. It probably begins to respond 
to stimulation outside its own body during the eighth week, and 
makes more specific responses by the fourteenth week. The physician 
can note fetal movements, commonly called “quickening,” at about 
the fifteenth week. Among the early movements are the heart beat, 
the movements of the digestive tract, and the rhythmic contractions 
of the chest, preparatory to the act of breathing at birth. Before 
birth the fetus may respond as a whole to stimuli and make specific 
responses such as opening and closing of the mouth. Most of the 
reflexes present at birth, plus some sensitivity and response to pres- 
sure, heat, cold, loud sounds, and severe pain, are also present before 
birth. For example, 31 days before her delivery a pregnant woman 
reported that a sharp clang on the metal bathtub in which she was 
lying caused a sudden jump of the fetus unlike the usual movements 
to which she was accustomed. Music may cause increased activity 
in the unborn child. Controlled experiments have shown that the 
human fetus has a tendency to respond to sound stimuli, the response 
becoming more pronounced as the time of birth approaches. 

Infant behavior as we observe it at birth is the result of a long 
series of preparatory activities beginning in the first weeks of pre- 
natal life. Carmichael’s chapter gives a significant technical treat- 
ment of prenatal development (2, pp. 43-166). 


HYGIENE OF THE MOTHER 


There are many ways in which the expectant mother can favorably 
influence the development of her child before birth. She should eat 
the right kind and amount of food, including extra iron, calcium, and 
vitamins in the diet; sleep eight hours at night and rest or sleep an 
hour in the afternoon; walk, do housework, or take other moderate 
exercise. The amount of exercise mothers can safely take during the 
prenatal period varies with individuals. Only a few days before her 
baby is born, the Alaskan mother sometimes drives a dog team out 
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on the frozen Arctic, jogging along mile after mile behind the dogs. 
However, mothers are usually advised to avoid violent exercise, such 
as tennis, skating, horseback riding, lifting heavy weights, and riding 
over rough roads. Studies made by the Children’s Bureau show a 
larger proportion of deaths among babies whose mothers work hard 
up to the time of delivery than among others. Factors other than the 
work itself doubtless contribute to this higher mortality. Neverthe- 
less, avoiding overfatigue and prolonged worry and excitement is of 
major importance. One eminent specialist recommended that the 
mother simply follow her usual way of living, if this way is reason- 
ably hygienic. i 
Many tragedies of childbearing could be prevented. An early 
medical examination may reveal conditions that make childbearing 
unsafe for the mother, or conditions that can be corrected if treated 
in time. The physician should continue his supervision during the 
entire prenatal period. A careful program of maternal and infant 
hygiene, including postnatal supervision of the infant, results in a 
significant lowering of infant mortality and an increased chance for 
happy childhood. The mother-child division of a health center 
should offer service from the beginning of pregnancy to the end of 
adolescence, including prenatal service, preschool service, school 
hygiene clinics, and pediatric, dietetic, and vaccination clinics. 


MENTAL HEALTH OF THE FAMILY 


The mother often has a difficult adjustment to make, especially 
with the first child. Writing of the emotional factors in pregnancy, 
Menninger (18) gave the following interpretation: a woman’s dread 
of becoming pregnant may stem from having rejected in some de- 
gree her feminine role. Even with complete acceptance of her role as 
mother, the changes in body size, relations with her husband, and 
social activities make it difficult for her to escape emotional stresses. 
Transient or persistent rejection of pregnancy may be expressed in 
food idiosyncrasies, vomiting, increased irritability, anxiety, and 
sensitiveness to criticism, self-depreciation, or development of self- 
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pity. In some cases, desire to become pregnant may be the result of 
the woman’s strivings to hold her husband closer to her. 

During her first pregnancy the mother has time to change the idea 
of herself as a girl free to come and go as she pleases to the more 
deeply satisfying self-concept of wife and mother (6). She can get 
a long-range view of her life and the importance of her new role. 
She should view realistically what this role involves, considering its 
effect on her career, and asking herself whether she really wants the 
baby for itself, without thought of reward; without expecting that 
a child will solve personal problems of loneliness, insecurity, unful- 
filled desires, or marital unhappiness; and without counting on any 
magical change in personality through motherhood. Motherhood not 
only gives satisfactions but demands sacrifices; actually drudgery is 
often. involved. The mother cannot expect the freedom she knew 
before having a baby to care for. Yet she should not go to the ex- 
treme of devoting herself exclusively to the baby. It is better for 
the expectant mother to have a realistic view in advance than to be 
completely disillusioned after the baby is born (17). On the mother, 
more than on anyone else, depends a healthy family relationship 
in which each member develops as a person in his own right, in 
which no one is the boss, in which each plays his special role in his 
own appropriate way. 

The prenatal months are a period of preparation for the whole 
family as well as for the unborn child. When the baby comes, he 
will somewhat change the way of life of everyone in the family, All 
must be psychologically prepared for this. The father as well as the 
brothers and sisters must be ready to expect less of the mother’s 
time and attention and to share in the home duties. Both parents 
should love the baby and care for him. Neither should feel guilty 
about taking the rest they need. In every way possible the group 
should foster in each of its members the attitude of wanting the 
baby, whether it turns out to be a boy or a girl, quick or slow, 
beautiful or homely. 
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Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 


1. Talk with a pregnant mother, or better, with several. How does each 
one feel about having a child? How might their attitudes influence the 
development of the children during the prenatal period? During the 
birth process itself? 

2. What help can an expectant mother get in your community from fam- 
ily doctors, prenatal clinics, maternity welfare centers, guidance 
centers, home-demonstration agents, hospitals, family doctors, public- 
health nurses? Describe these services and write an article for the local 
newspaper about them. 

8. Give illustrations of the alleged influence of the mother’s experiences 
on the unborn child. 

4, What can the mother do to influence the development of the, child 
during this period? 

5. In what way might a prolonged emotional disturbance of the mother 
affect the child? A disease such as typhoid fever? Tuberculosis? Syph- 
ilis? Whooping cough? ' 

6. What emotional adjustments does the expectant mother have to make? 

7. How may the prenatal months be made a period of preparation for the 
whole family? 
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Films 


The films listed below are recommended to students of child develop- 
ment. More detailed information as to rental and purchase of these films, 
as well as films which will follow them in the future, may be obtained by 
consulting the Educational Film Guide,” through local film libraries, or 
by writing to the visual instruction department of the nearest state uni- 
versity. 


Human Beginnings. Eddie F. Albert Productions in cooperation with Les- 
ter F. Beck of the University of Oregon. 22 minutes. Color. 
1950. Attitudes of children toward the coming of a new 
baby. 

Human Growth. Eddie F. Albert Productions in cooperation with Lester 
F. Beck of the University of Oregon. 20 minutes. 1948. 
Demonstration through use of a film within a film of the 
teaching of social hygiene in the classroom. 


? Published annually, with monthly supplements, by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York. N. Y. 
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Introducing Baby. Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio St., 
Chicago, Illinois. Color. 58 frames with script. 1947. Infor- 
mation on the care of mother and child from birth to wean- 
ing period. 

Know Your Baby. National Film Board of Canada. Color or black and 
white. 11 minutes. 1947. Illustrates approved methods of 
psychological care of newborn infants. 

Mother and Her Child. National Film Board of Canada. Color. 55 min- 
utes. 1947. The history of two Canadian couples, one 
urban, one rural, from the time pregnancy is suspected un- 
til the day of the first’ birthday party. 


Part Two 


EARLY PRESCHOOL PERIOD 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS 


TI do not want to Make you anything: 
I want to know what Nature has made you, 
and to perfect you on her plan. 


DR. JOHN GREGORY in A Father's 
Legacy to His Daughter, 1775 


¢ The task of child care is not to mould the 
child behavioristically to some pre-deter- 
mined image, but to assist him step by step, 
guiding his growth. 


ARNOLD GESELL and FRANCES L. me in 
Child Development, 1949 


CHAPTER V 


Development During 


the First Two Years 


i his first two years of life the child lays the foundation for his 
further development. Ideally, he learns to talk, to achieve a fair 
degree of motor control, to gain some independence, and to feel 
increasingly able to cope with the world in his own best way. 

There are a number of ways of looking at child development: 


1. A child follows his own developmental plan, adapting it as 
necessary to his environment. According to Gesell, “all educability is 
dependent upon innate capacities of growth. . . . It can be guided, 
but it cannot be created.” (39, p. 252.) 

2. A child’s development is unified; all its phases are related. It is 
like an orchestra, with many instruments producing harmony. 

3. A child’s development has continuity. Early behavior trends 
and patterns tend to persist: for example, predominant smiling or 
crying, passive or aggressive behavior, and high or low degree of 
activity. Competent students of child growth were able to match 
personality sketches of fifteen children written during the first two 
years of life with sketches of the same children prepared on the basis 
of tests and ratings sixteen or seventeen years later (81). Those 
having the more unique personality patterns were readily iden- 
tifiable. 

4. A child’s development is dynamic; the present grows out of 
the past and is influenced by thoughts of the future and the indi- 


vidual’s concept of himself. 
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According to Wolff (105), child study should be guided by two 
major concepts: (a) that a child’s behavior is an expression of his 
“search for self,” and (b) that the child’s view of the world is quite 
different from the adult's. 

Naturally there are marked individual differences, even among 
children in the same family. One mother described the differences in 
her two boys as follows: 


Teddy as a small baby was intensely energetic and enterprising, and 
walked sturdily at 11 months. He made no attempt to talk until 20 
months, but never knew a moment’s shyness and made friends with any- 
body at the drop of the hat, or before it. Sammy, on the other hand, has 
been an enthusiastic chatterbox ever since he began at about one year. 
But although he has always been strong and healthy, he was so long in 
making any effort to sit or stand that in alarm we consulted the doctor— 
who laughed at us. It seemed as though Sammy wanted to be sure of him- 
self before taking any chances. And Sammy is not nearly so sociable as 
Teddy. He is not shy, but makes few advances to strangers, and unless 
visitors make a specific effort to be friendly with him he gives them a 
careful once-over and then amuses himself with very little reference to 
them. Now that he is well established on his legs there is nothing under- 
active about him. He trots tirelessly around the garden, but finds more 
time to “stand and stare” than Teddy did at the same age; and other 
people and their activities don’t stimulate him (visibly) to the same extent. 


If parents and teachers appreciate the importance of each child’s 
growth potential, they will accept the child as he is and as he may 
become. They will encourage him to go through the normal stages 
of childhood, however immature they may seem to adults. They 
will also recognize and respect individual differences in their chil- 
dren. Their role is to provide a favorable environment for their 
children’s development. Although they cannot hurry this develop- 
ment, they can often remove conditions that interfere with it. 


DEVELOPMENTAL SEQUENCES 


It is important to remember that most of the available information 
about developmental sequences has been obtained from a relatively 
small number of children, most of whom belonged to somewhat 
privileged groups. Strictly speaking, the generalizations reported 
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apply only to certain children in certain environments studied by 
certain methods. Nevertheless, the individuals studied seem to have 
been fairly consistent and orderly in their sequences of develop- 
ment. Although there were differences in the details of development 
and marked variations in the rate, the broad basic steps were taken 
in about the same order and at about the same period by the majority 
of the babies who were observed. 

If parents know these developmental landmarks they will be less 
likely to be unreasonable in their expectations of a particular child. 
If a baby you know follows quite closely the sequences of develop- 
ment described here you will continue to be alert to his particular 
needs. If he lags behind these developmental averages you will try 
to find out whether some environmental conditions are interfering 
with his best development. If conditions are favorable you will not 
push or prod him to progress faster. If the baby has advanced be- 
yond others of the same age you will let him go ahead as fast and 
as far as he wishes, provided he shows no signs of strain or over- 
fatigue. Each child has a right to grow in his own best way. 

The descriptions that follow offer a basis for comparing the ways 
of a particular child with the paths that some other children have 
taken. Gesell has most thoroughly charted the development of 
normal children from birth to ten years of age, and has published 
normative summaries dealing with motor, adaptive, language, and 
personal-social behavior at 34 age levels (44). He believes that de- 
velopmental guides are useful in appraising the maturity of a child 
at a given age, in making a clinical diagnosis, and in supervising 
the child’s development. 

Havighurst (53) has described the process of growing as a succes- 
sion of “developmental tasks,” success is one leading to achievement 
of later tasks. 


PHYSICAL GROWTH AND HEALTH 
Height and weight 


The rate of growth, which was so tremendously rapid during the 
prenatal period, begins to slow down a little at birth. It has been 
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roughly estimated that there is a 5,000,000 per cent increase from 
conception to birth; a 200 per cent increase during the first year; and 
a somewhat less than 30 per cent increase during the second year. 
A baby may be expected to double his birth weight during the first 
five or six months, gaining, on the average, 4 to 8 ounces a week. 
By the end of the first year he will probably have trebled it by con- 
tinuing to gain approximately 2 to 4 ounces weekly. At 18 months 
he is likely to weigh three to four times as much as at birth, and 
can be expected to gain only 2 to 4 pounds more by the end of the 
second year. Gains in weight are greatest during the first year. 

Though the gain in height is at first slower than the gain in 
weight, at the end of the first year the child’s greatest increase has 
been in height. Height is usually doubled by the fourth or fifth year 
and trebled by the twelfth or fourteenth year. The physical develop- 
ment of a child is clearly shown by a series of photographs, taken at 
three-month intervals, giving both front and side views. 

Many factors such as family and racial background result in wide 
individual variations in both height and weight. Consequently, 
average figures for height and weight should not be used as stand- 
ards or norms. So far as we know, there may be an optimum height- 
weight relationship for every child which is the “norm” for him. 
Although height and weight should not be overemphasized, loss of 
weight, or failure to gain in weight for several weeks, or in height 
for six months, suggests the need of a physical examination and a 
study of diet, daily schedule, and home relations. 

The general increase in stature in the United States may be 
attributed chiefly to improved diet and health habits. Even within 
one generation diet has been found to have an effect on growth. The 
daily addition of one teaspoonful of high-grade cod-liver oil, use of 
milk enriched with vitamin D, and careful exposure to sunshine 
have favorably influenced growth. 


Deaths and illness 


The death rate is high in infancy. The largest number of deaths 
of children under one year is caused by premature birth, congenital 
malformations, pneumonia and influenza, and injury at birth. In the 
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second year pneumonia and influenza and accidents are the most 
frequent causes of death, The rate of illness tends to be high at 
birth, declining to a minimum at one month of age. It increases up 
to six months and then remains fairly constant. The chief causes of 
illness are respiratory and digestive diseases (25). 


Teeth 


At birth, hidden under the gums, the baby’s jaws contain all of the 
first set of teeth and all the permanent teeth except the second and 
third molars, By the end of the first year the calcification of the crowns 
of the deciduous, or first, set of teeth is completed. Calcification of the 
roots continues into the third year. 

The first tooth—usually one of the lower central incisors—is likely 
to appear between the seventh and the ninth month. A few babies 
are born with this tooth fully erupted; others are toothless at the 
end of the first year. The remaining three front teeth, both upper 
and lower, usually appear two or three months after the first tooth, 
When the baby is one and a half years old he usually has one molar 
on each side of his jaw and a total of eight teeth in sight. At two 
years he may be the proud possessor of 16 teeth. 

It is evident that dietary defects during the first two years of life, 
as well as during the prenatal period, can seriously affect the struc- 
ture of the child’s teeth. The teeth seem particularly susceptible to 
decay around one month and ten months. Tisdall (100) found that 
the addition of vitamin D to the standard diet of children greatly 
reduced the amount of decay in the deciduous teeth, 


Sleep 


Sleeping appears to be the infant's main business. While he sleeps, 
he grows. Actually, during the first month, the infant is sound asleep 
only a small part of the time; most of the time he is in a twilight zone 
between sleep and waking. 

There have been various reports of the number of hours children 
Spend in sleeping. The Dionne quintuplets, prior to their second 
birthday, had been getting about 16 hours of sleep daily—approxi- 
mately 12 hours at night, an hour and a half in the morning, and two 
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hours or more in the afternoon. At the age of two the morning nap 
was eliminated and the afternoon sleep was gradually reduced to 
about an hour and a half, Bedtime was postponed from 6:30 until 
7:00. Thompson (99) obtained the following average sleeping hours 
from parents with children from four months to two years old: 


Age in 
months 4 6 8 12 16 20 24 
Average 
sleeping 19.8 183 17.9 171 16.7 164 156 
hours 


Other investigators have reported, on the average, somewhat fewer 
hours. There are three outstanding characteristics of sleeping habits 
during the period of infancy: the fluctuation in the total duration of 
sleep from day to day, the decrease in average sleeping time from 
birth on, and the variability among individual children. 


Physical defects 


During these two years of rapid growth, defects grow worse 
rapidly. It is not wise to neglect physical defects in the hope that 
the child will outgrow them. They should be corrected as soon as 
possible. For example, a club foot can be made normal if it is treated 
early enough; if it is neglected the child may be lame for life. 
Adenoids, diseased tonsils, and defects of posture, feet, hearing, and 
vision should be attended to as promptly as the physician advises. 
Physical defects and serious illness affect the baby psychologically 
as well as physically. 

Poor posture often appears during the first year. One baby who 
sat erect at six months began to slump by the end of the first year 
and to stand with hollow back and protruding abdomen. It was 
found that his muscles were becoming flabby because of a rachitic 
condition. The best posture among preschool children is likely to be 
found in two-year-olds. 

It is important to detect and treat anemia. Paleness of the mucous 
membranes, of the gums, and of the flesh under the fingernails, and 
a slow return of color when the skin is pressed are signs of anemia 
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that indicate the need for a more thorough diagnosis. Although 
anemia is a disease whose cause is frequently baffling, sunshine and 
dietary factors appear to play a prominent part in its prevention, and, 
in many cases, in its cure. 


MOTOR ABILITIES 


The first year brings great gains in the child’s development in body 
control and locomotion. At birth he is a helpless, squirming, fumbling 
bit of humanity. He tries out many movements; some of them work; 
these he repeats. His body structure makes this possible; his bodily 
activity, in turn, stimulates growth. By the end of a year he has 
become an individual who can control his environment to some 
extent; he is ready to explore a wider world. What he lacks in skill, 
he makes up in effort. 

Many motor abilities dovetail into one another. In each of a number 
of lines of development there is a tendency toward an orderly 
sequence. The groups of children studied have tended to follow a 
general pattern of postural control that sweeps from head to foot— 
first, control of the head and neck; then of the chest, back, and lower 
trunk; and finally of the legs. Paralleling these large-muscle activities 
is a gradual increase in the effective use of the hands. Shirley’s se- 
quences of motor development (89, p. 99) agree closely with those 
reported in baby biographies and in a study of 300 New Haven 
infants. As the child grows older all these abilities, in spite of occa- 
sional reversals, are carried forward in a zigzag path toward ma- 
turity. 

All children do not follow the same pattern of motor development. 
Variations occur in the ages at which children acquire each skill. 
The range in the time of appearance of a particular motor ability 
may be from 10 to 20 weeks or, in the case of standing or walking, 
from 20 to 30 weeks. 


Postural control 


At about four to six months of age the baby is usually able to hold 
his head erect and steady. Between the seventh and the ninth month, 
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children usually learn to sit alone. The child under five months 
should usually not be encouraged to sit up because of the strain 
on his back. If at that age he desires to see more of the world, he 
can be turned on his stomach so that he can raise his head and look 
about him better. Closely associated with postural control is his 
growth in ability to grasp and handle objects placed before him. 


Efforts at locomotion 


After having learned to use the muscles of the upper part of his 
body fairly well, the baby turns his attention to his legs. Gesell 
(41, p. 543) has distinguished 20 stages leading to creeping. After 
the child has learned to get around by creeping and hitching, the 
next stages, preparatory to walking alone, follow in succession: pull- 
ing himself up to a standing position beside his crib or a chair, and 
edging along the side of a bed or couch. Even after he has learned 
to stand alone he usually goes about on all fours for a while longer. 
By this method he can get around faster. Climbing stairs may follow 
or precede his first step. 


Walking 


Walking is an exciting adventure for the baby. At first he is un- 
steady on his feet and uses his arms and hands in maintaining his 
balance somewhat like a novice in skating. A few children walk 
alone at the end of the first year; on the average, they acquire this 
ability by the age of 14 months. Girls tend to walk a little earlier 
than boys. Desire to go somewhere motivates a baby’s first steps. 
Perfecting the walking ability is one of the important achievements 
of the second year. 

The age at which children learn to walk varies with their nutri- 
tional condition and general health, weight, intelligence, and rate 
of maturing, as well as with such factors as the freedom of movement 
permitted them. Gifted children, in general, walk only about a month 
earlier than children of average intelligence. The feebleminded 
tend to lag behind the average by almost 12 months. Some children 
who are easily fatigued may wisely delay walking until 17 or 18 
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months, or later. Only a careful study of the situation as a whole 
will explain delayed walking. 

Walking gives the child a new perspective on the world. It 
broadens his horizon. It enables him to get “into everything.” In 
acting thus he is not naughty, but normal. This is his way of learning. 


Running and jumping 

The energetic baby also learns, during the second year, to run, 
climb, go upstairs, stand on one foot, and play ball—all in an intent, 
awkward way. He seems to be everywhere at once on his active little 
legs. He can run away from his mother or play ball with his daddy 
—provided the latter stands only 3 to 7 feet away from him. 


Hand movements 


A baby’s hands are very important sensitive instruments in helping 
him to learn about the world. A baby who never touched things 
would never have our common understanding of many objects. It is 
only by handling objects that a baby learns to know “hot,” “cold,” 
“sharp,” “soft,” “smooth,” and many other qualities. A baby is learn- 
ing, not being obstinate, when he reaches from the highchair to 
touch the coffee pot after his mother has warningly said, “Hot.” He 
may whimper a bit in consequence, but he has learned the meaning 
of “hot” through firsthand experience; he has not been so protected 
that “hot” meant only “can’t touch for some mysterious reason.” The 
baby should have opportunities for handling many different things, 
a few at a time, so that he will have clear, firsthand impressions of 
them. 

It takes time for the baby’s hands to become a tool he can use, 


As in postural control and in learning to walk, his mastery of the 


grasping skill is progressive. As he becomes more skillful, he makes 
onth he begins 


fewer unnecessary movements. During the second m 

by vigorously waving his arms in the vicinity of the object. Develop- 
ment then proceeds along the following general lines: closer ap- 
proach to the object, contact with it, primitive squeeze, hand grasp, 
palm grasp, forefinger grasp. At the end of the sixth month more than 
half of the children examined by Gesell and Thompson (46, p. 102) 
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showed an “unmistakable thumb opposition” in clasping a cube. By 
the ninth month practically all the babies observed had learned 
to reach for, pick up, and hold objects of suitable sizes. 

The course of learning, however, does not run smooth. For several 
weeks it may seem as though the baby has learned nothing. Despite 
reversals and delays the general trend of development during the 
first two years is forward—an ascending spiral. 

During the second year the child manipulates things with increas- 
ing skill. He learns to pull off his cap and stockings, open boxes, 
unscrew the lids of jars, put pegs into holes, scribble, draw a straight 
line on paper, turn the leaves of books one at a time, build a tower 
four or five blocks high. The two-year-old will really play with toys 
instead of just “hustling things around.” In the sand pile he learns 
to dig and to fill and empty little cups and pails. He will make 
mud pies, pull little wagons, steer his kiddy car around a chair, 
sweep with his little broom, and work in the garden with his own 
rake and shovel. 

He should also be encouraged to engage in helpful activities. Even 
a two-year-old, if he shows readiness, can help his mother. When 
being dressed he can learn to put his arms and legs through the 
proper openings. He can be taught to set the table. One baby re- 
moved all the dishes after his mother had set it. Both processes 
require the same motor ability. He will choose the useful activity 
rather than the annoying one if his mother knows how to guide his 
misdirected desire to be helpful in a way that is fun to both of them. 
A two-year-old becomes interested in feeding himself and in drink- , 
ing from a cup or glas. He can be encouraged to put away his toys 
when he has finished playing with them, and often will do so, if he 
has sufficient incentive or a goal in mind. Sometimes the putting- 
away process can be made the last “game” of each play period. 


Hand preference 


Which hand do babies use most frequently? Systematic observa- 
tions and tests of infants show an early difference between the two 
hands in the amount of spontaneous activity, especially of the fingers 
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and wrists. After six months of age the child may show preference 
for one hand in reaching for objects. The hand preference appears 
to be accompanied by a “body preference”—turning the head toward 
the dominant side and a greater activity of that side. However, there 
is considerable use of both hands for the first year and a half, and 
even up to four years (43). Individual developmental histories show 
fluctuations in hand preference. 

Handedness may have a biological basis: a general, possibly con- 
stitutional, tendency toward greater activity in one side of the body. 
The general preference for the right hand may also be explained 
psychologically, as a process of growth. Parents or nurses, consciously 
or unconsciously, encourage babies to use their right hands in grasp- 
ing objects, waving “bye-bye,” and other activities involving the use 
of one hand. As time goes on, the dominant hand receives a far 
greater amount of practice than the other. The nondominant hand 
plays a minor role; it is used for purposes of support, or remains 
motionless while the other hand is active. 

It really does not matter much whether a child is right-handed 
or left-handed. Except for the convenience of being right-handed 
in a world made for right-handed individuals, the use of the right 
hand in preference to the left is of little advantage. It is adult's critical 
attitude toward left-handedness in children that causes the most 
difficulty. If a left-handed child is made to feel that he is queer or 
inferior, then left-handedness becomes a real handicap. 


Relationships between motor and mental abilities 


Motor and mental abilities as observed during the first year of 
life have not been clearly differentiated. In fact, for the first year 
and a half so-called intelligence tests consist largely of tests of motor 
efficiency. After this age the tests diverge in nature. Motor coordina- 
tion and mental abilities are reported by Bayley (12, p. 17) to cor- 
relate approximately 0.50. It is difficult to predict a child’s level of 
achievement six months in advance (12, p. 14). The only item that 
was positively related to both mental and motor scores was the age 


of first walking. 
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Effect of training on motor development 


Certain basic motor abilities appear to develop independently 
of any formal training. Special practice during the’ second year in 
the skills essential to normal development seems to have little or no 
advantage. Both of the identical twins studied by Gesell and Thomp- 
son (45) developed more skill in handling cubes regardless of 
whether they had had special training. The twin who, at about one 
year of age, had been given six weeks’ practice in climbing a short 
flight of stairs, later showed no superiority in this activity over the 
twin who had been given two weeks’ training at a later time. McGraw 
(75) likewise found that the greater training given to Johnny did 
not make him permanently superior to his twin brother, Jimmy, in 
the ability to crawl and creep, to sit up, to reach and grasp objects. 
Infants seem to develop these primitive forms of behavior whether 
they are taught or not. Training did make Johnny superior to the 
untrained Jimmy in the less essential skills of swimming, diving, 
climbing up and down inclines, skating, jumping, and manipulating 
stools and boxes. 


VISUAL ABILITIES 


Progress in seeing is rapid. The fine art of looking at things appears 
to develop somewhat in this way: shortly after birth the baby shows 
some awareness of a moving light in his field of vision. This in- 
cipient fixation on an approaching object is followed by the develop- 
ment of the ability to follow a light and to focus on the mother’s 
face or hands or other near-by objects. The infant learns to make 
his eyes work together. As the child’s area of sharpest vision de- 
velops, he is able to see details. Gradually his eyes and hand come 
into coordination. He learns to pick up small objects such as a crumb 
on his tray. Eyes direct the infant’s fumbling hands and feet (41, 
pp: 589-540). By the end of the first year he can take in more remote 
objects; he becomes able to follow a bird or airplane in his field of 
vision. 

Though his eyes cannot be accurately tested before the age of 
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three and a half, the child’s visual mannerisms can be observed. Any 
tendency for the eyes to pull inward or outward should be noted and 
reported to an eye specialist. Early care will prevent loss of vision 
due to disuse or improper use of the eye muscles. 

It is difficult to discover the age at which infants begin to dis- 
criminate between colors. For such a test the colors must have an 
equal degree of brightness; otherwise, the stimulation is not due to 
color alone. From the evidence now available it appears that a pref- 
erence for colors is usually manifested after two months of age. 
Children below two years of age, however, usually fail in matching 
colors, 


COMMUNICATION ARTS 


A child’s language development is closely related to his mental 
and social development. Except in “parallel conversation,” in which 
each child takes his turn in going ahead on his own independent 
train of thought, conversation is a partnership in which each person 
modifies his thinking in response to that of another. The little child 
uses language to express his thoughts and feelings, and to make 
people do what he wants them to do to satisfy his needs, These are 
the strongest motives the child has for learning to speak. Later on, 
his conversation gives adults insight into how his mind is working. 

Spoken words, however, are only one way of communication. There 
is a language of behavior. Ideas, feelings, and needs may be ex- 
pressed by gestures and other expressive movements, drawings, and 
other art forms. The child understands gestures and facial expres- 
sions before he understands words. He knows what others say before 
he can talk. Sensitivity to people’s words, tones of voice, and gestures 
is an asset all through life. 

The infant goes through many vocal stages between the birth cry 
and the speaking of his native language. Though his first cries are 
made more or less mechanically in response to internal sensations 
of pain, hunger, or satisfaction, they differ in quality. The inter- 
mittent wail of hunger can usually be distinguished from the sharp, 
crescendo cry of anger; the brief, high-pitched, shrill scream of pain; 
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the long-drawn, droning murmur of drowsiness; and the eager crow 
of delight. From cries of various kinds, he progresses somewhat as 
follows: small throaty sounds, single vowel sounds such as “ah” 
and “uh,” chuckles, laughs, squeals, combined vowel sounds, con- 
sonant sounds such as “m-m-m,” imitation of sounds preparatory to 
forming the first word (41). 


The first words 


Speech comes slowly. By babbling continually and repeating his 
favorite sounds interminably, the baby adds constantly to his large 
repertory of syllables, sounds, and inflections. By responding to 
spoken words in appropriate ways, for example, playing pat-a-cake 
at command or waving his hand when a person says “Wave bye-bye’; 
by learning the name of his brother or sister and the names of a few 
objects; and by imitating sounds and words spoken by others which 
resemble his own babbling sounds, he builds his first vocabulary of 
single words, pairs of words, and sentences. No two babies follow 
this developmental sequence in exactly the same way. However, all 
babies grunt and babble before they use speech for social purposes. 
They talk their own language with its own intonations and inflections 
before they speak our words. They do not begin to use pronouns 
until some time after they have spoken their first word. During the 
first two years of life they make definite progress, though not con- 
tinuous nor uniformly patterned, toward adult speech, 

The first word is usually a monosyllable used once or twice, such 
as “bye-bye,” “mama,” “dada.” Both he and other persons know 
what the word means; it is not merely a chance association between 
a babbled sound and an object. There is often a natural connection 
between the sound and its meaning, as in “tick-tock.” By the end of 
the twelfth month a bright child often says two or three simple 
words, and tries to repeat syllables or words spoken to him. Gesell 
and Thompson (46, p. 143) found that only 40 per cent of the year- 
old infants whom they studied could say three words or more, 
whereas four weeks later 68 per cent had attained this level. Shirley 
(90) found the median age at which 20 somewhat superior children 
spoke the first comprehensible word in the examiner’s presence to be 
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60 weeks. The mother. is likely to report an earlier age for her child’s 
first word than an examiner reports from his firsthand observation. 

Even though the baby can use very few words, he understands a 
good many. For example, he may respond correctly to “Go to the 
door” or “Shut the door” before he can say the words “door,” “go,” 
or “shut.” A mother may expect her two-year-old, with whom she 
has a good relationship, to “put the ball in the box,” “put the plate 
on the table,” and carry out other simply stated requests, spoken 
slowly and distinctly. 


Increase in vocabulary during the second year 


At first the vocabulary grows slowly. There may be a lag or lapse 
while the baby is giving most of his attention to learning to walk. 
After a year of experimentation in speech his mastery of words grows 
rapidly. Bain (9) reported finding a knowledge of 21 spoken words 
at 14 months, and of 645 at two years of age. Other investigators 
have reported vocabularies for two-year-old children ranging from 
5 to 1,127 words, with an average of perhaps three hundred words. 
Each study of vocabulary results in a different estimate of the aver- 
age number of words that may be expected at a given age. This 
variation is due, in part, to differences in the mental ability of the 
children studied, differences in their environment, and differences 
in the method of estimating and recording the vocabulary. Shirley 
(90), for example, reported very low vocabularies at the age of two 
years: an average of 40 different words and a range from 6 to 125 
words, This estimate is low because only words actually heard by 
the examiner were counted. A preponderant use of nouns by two- 
year-olds is reported quite consistently. 

At about one and a half years scarcely three fourths of the child’s 
verbal responses are readily understood. By the time he reaches two 
years of age two thirds of his responses are likely to be comprehen- 
sible, and at three years over 90 per cent can usually be easily under- 
stood. At every age girls can be understood more readily than boys. 
Twins usually lag behind other children in their speech development. 
They have a language of their own, which each understands. 
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The second and third years are the most important for language 
development. The child learns a rapidly increasing number of words 
in each succeeding year until his rate of vocabulary growth reaches 
a peak. This rapid increase begins when he realizes that language 
is a means by which he may satisfy his needs. 


Variations in development of language 


Children show wide differences in learning to talk. Even Shirley's 
small group varied more than five months in the age at which they 
spoke their first word. There are many reasons why speech may be 
delayed. Precocious language development, on the other hand, has 
seemed to be associated with dependence upon adults and lack of 
interest in large-muscle activities. 

To some extent the age of talking varies with the child’s mental 
ability. An idiot never learns to talk; feeble-minded children talk 
much later than average or superior children—at about 34 to 38 
months. However, parents should not conclude that their child is 
mentally retarded if he does not talk at one and a half years of age. 
Some gifted children do not talk until the age of two or three years. 
Rigg (85) reported a case which illustrates extreme individual dif- 
ferences in vocabulary. Carolyn, a child of professional parents, 
could say only 13 words at the age of two, and some of these she 
pronounced so crudely that the uninitiated could not understand 
them. According to vocabulary studies, Carolyn was seriously re- 
tarded in vocabulary development. During her third year Carolyn 
made rapid progress, increasing her spoken vocabulary to 652 words. 
This, however, was still below expectation; studies have shown that 
three-year-old children with Carolyn’s social and economic back- 
ground may have vocabularies of over a thousand words. Carolyn’s 
intelligence at this time, as measured by the individual Binet test, 
was far above average. At the age of four, though she passed the 
thousand mark in vocabulary, she was still below the average 
vocabularies reported for children of that age, except for a very small 
group of slum children, whose average vocabulary at four years was 
only 451 words. It was not until she started school at the age of six, 
under the guidance of an excellent primary teacher, that she began 
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a rapid progress that soon overcame her early vocabulary deficiency. 
This case is cited in detail to ensure caution in the use of any average 
vocabulary figures. In general, any item of information about a child 
should be used and interpreted only in the light of other facts about 
his development and environment. 


Length of sentences 


During the second year there is an increase not only in vocabu- 
lary but also in the ability to combine words into sentences; then 
two-word noun-action sentences become common: “Water, drink,” 
“Baby up,” “Mama, milk.” These two- or three-word sentences are 
typical of two-year-olds, although some two-year-olds from favor- 
able home backgrounds use sentences as long as six to eight words. 
Exceptional two-year-old children can carry on conversations with 
adults. Compound sentences occasionally begin to appear at the 
end of the second year. The ability to combine familiar words into 
sentences increases remarkably between the eighteenth month and the 
second year. Action sentences reduced to the simplest form are used: 
“See, clean” meaning “See, it is clean”; “Mommie, records”—“I want 
you to play the records”; “Sweep room”—“I want to sweep the room”; 
“Nuff’— Tve had enough”; “Daddy gone buy milk”; “Clean teeth”— 
“Tm going to clean my teeth”; “See, man, dirty jacket.” Two-year- 
olds do not waste words. 

Children of this age enjoy listening to nursery rhymes and simple 
stories especially if these are accompanied with pictures. 


Methods of measuring language abilities 


Specific language abilities are described in anecdotal records and 


in more systematic reports of the observation of children in natural 
situations. These abilities can also be measured by standardized 
tests. One picture vocabulary test (5) has the advantages of being 
quick to administer and highly interesting and appropriate for chil- 
dren two, three, four, and five years of age. There are two compar- 
able forms, The reliability of this test is fairly high. Its results are 
similar to those of the Stanford-Binet intelligence tests (6). 

The new revision of the Stanford-Binet test deals with the follow- 
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ing language abilities on the two-year-old level: naming familiar 
objects, identifying parts of the body, using word combinations 
spontaneously, and obeying simple commands (98, pp. 75-77). 
These test items require the ability to understand words; the last two 
test the child’s ability to use words; all are passed by the majority of 
two-year-olds. 
Laughing and smiling 

Laughing and smiling constitute an expressive language that com- 
municates our feelings to others all through life. The smile some- 
times seen at birth is no more a real smile than the fixed expression 
on the face of Victor Hugo’s L'Homme qui Rit. It is merely a me- 
chanical movement of the facial muscles. The first real smile usually 
appears during the second month of life in response to a social situa- 
tion—usually the mother’s smile. During the next two months babies 
tend to smile indiscriminately in response to praise or blame, to 
smiles or frowns, At about the fifth month, however, babies are 
likely to stare at or withdraw from strangers and to reserve their 
smiles for familiar faces. Laughter at the smiles or nods of others 
and at moving things usually occurs before the sixth month. Toward ` 
the end of the year they begin to welcome strangers more cordially. 

Eventually both smiles and laughter occur as part of other be- 
havior patterns to indicate various feelings of pleasure. Children 
express glee in activities that they initiate—pulling off their stock- 
ings, making a noise, and other behavior that for them represents 
achievement. At about two years of age they laugh at their own 
antics and those of other children. 


MEMORY 


According to Wordsworth, the baby has already forgotten a great 
deal at birth: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting . . . 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come . . . 
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The newborn certainly has had some experiences in his prenatal 
life of which he may have a shadowy consciousness. But it is fortu- 
nate that the infant forgets easily. Else he would be bewildered by 
so many new experiences and impressions. 

It is difficult to detect the existence of memory before the begin- 
ning of speech. Nevertheless, early in the first year children respond 
to places and faces in ways which indicate that previous experiences 
have left some trace. Parents report that their babies recognize them 
at about ten or eleven weeks of age. Dearborn’s baby showed an im- 
mediate kind of memory when he turned his head as far as he could 
to look at a lamp which he had previously seen. Another kind of 
memory was shown by Mrs. Fenton’s boy in the twenty-ninth week 
when he put a piece of zwieback directly into his mouth; the first 
time zwieback was given him he had grasped it, shaken it like a 
rattle, and put it into his mouth experimentally. The satisfaction 
he had felt in munching this first piece probably left a memory vivid 
enough to induce him to cram the second piece immediately into 
his mouth. In the twenty-fourth week Mrs. Moore's boy recognized 
his grandfather after an absence of two weeks. 

In only a few instances does memory persist over a month’s in- 
terval before the end of the second year. Year-old babies often pain 
their parents by forgetting them entirely after they have been away 
for a few weeks, But the two-year-old can remember his father when 
he has been absent several weeks or longer. 

Experimental evidence confirms parents’ observations. Gesell 
found that 93 per cent of a group of nine-month-old babies looked 
for a fallen spoon with which they had been playing. At 12 months 
86 per cent retrieved a cube with which they had previously been 
playing and which had been covered with an inverted enamel cup. 
Biihler (19) varied Gesell’s experiment by timing the interval after 
the object had been hidden. Babies one year old could remember the 
object after five minutes; babies two years old, after 20 minutes. 
Some two-year-old children are able to relate their recent experi- 
ences, such as a walk in the woods or a visit at grandma’s. They 
also enjoy repeating bits of their favorite stories. 

Certain acts have elements which involve memory and a simple 
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associative learning which resembles reasoning. Being taken up in 
his mother’s arms in the position for nursing, or even hearing the 
sound of her voice as she announces feeding time, is frequently suffi- 
cient to stop the baby’s cry of hunger and to initiate sucking move- 
ments. Being placed on the bath table is the signal for gurgles or 
howls, depending on whether bathing has proved a pleasant or a 
painful experience. The baby gleefully welcomes the sight of out- 
door wraps because he expects an excursion. He avoids the sleeping 
bag because it means bedtime. These responses are not true examples 
of reasoning because no new adaptation is involved. 


EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


One may identify emotional reactions by noting both the baby’s 
behavior and the situation to which he is responding. By crying, 
kicking, cringing, or withdrawing he indicates the way he is feeling. 
The outward expression, however, does not always correspond to 
the inner organic state. Neither medical students, nurses, nor stu- 
dents of psychology were able to identify the emotions expressed in 
pictures of newborn babies without having a knowledge of the situa- 
tion in which the emotion was shown. Lacking such information, they 
tended to read into the infants’ behavior their own adult attitudes. 
Instead of trying to classify emotional responses, it is more helpful 
to describe accurately the kind of responses made by infants under 
different circumstances. z 


Early expression of emotion: lack of differentiation 

For the first month or more the infant makes diffuse responses; 
he seems to be either quiet or excited, comfortable or uncomfortable. 
Later his responses are more closely related to pleasure or annoy- 
ance; some differentiation has occurred. 

By the time a baby is a month or two old he produces somewhat 
different cries to express different states such as hunger, pain, or 
discomfort. A little later he expresses distress and pleasure even more 
definitely. The development of the pleasurable responses, according to 
Bridges, seems to progress through three stages: general spontaneous 
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delight beginning at about two months, then laughter, and still later 
elation at successful achievement. Adults could recognize in about 
half of the instances the feeling states of ten-month-old children 
shown in photographs. Apparently “the language of expression” de- 
velops at an early age. Until the age of two or three, children express 
their emotions simply and freely. 

A baby gives some indication of his stability and stage of develop- 
ment by the way he responds to any discomfort. At first he reacts 
to thwarting by crying, kicking, hitting, and making angry noises. 
Later, when he learns to talk, he may substitute language for these 
primitive bodily responses—if he finds it is more effective in getting 


what he wants. 


Love and sex responsiveness 


Children have to learn to love. First of all is love of self. Then they 
love the person who satisfies their physical needs, usually their 
mother. Gradually their attachment becomes independent of the 
immediate satisfaction, and persists as a genuine affection for the 
person. The child who does not achieve a fairly early identification 
with a loved person may go through life without warm relations, and 
without ability to identify himself with other people and ideas, or to 
concentrate on a task. The lack of motivation and desire to achieve, 
the indifference to themselves and others, and the destructiveness 
often seen in older children and adolescents may stem from unsatis- 
factory parent-child relations in these first years of life. 

Psychologists have reported instances of sex satisfaction in very 
young infants. But there has been little research on the relation of 
sexuality in early childhood to the sex drive in later childhood, 
adolescence, and adulthood. Discovery of sex differences does not 
seem to disturb the average child. Knowledge likewise is needed 
about the effect upon later sex behavior of emotional attachments to 
various members of the family. Clinical work has demonstrated the 
far-reaching damaging effects of various restrictions and punishments 
of children’s natural sex behavior and curiosity, but more research in 


this area is needed. 


ammoduction to Unua study 


Fear and anger 


By the end of the second year the child shows patterns of anger 
and fear. When his desires are thwarted, or when his activity is 
abruptly interfered with, or when a situation arises which he cannot 
handle with his limited repertory of responses, he expresses his feel- 
ing of inadequacy or frustration in two general forms of behavior: 
a positive or aggressive form (anger) and a negative or withdrawing 
form (fear). The intensity, duration, and especially the unexpected- 
ness and suddenness of the stimuli seem to have greater weight in 
evoking an emotional response than their specific nature. The total 
situation also makes a great difference, 

No wonder the young child is often moved to anger. From the 
beginning there is a tremendous amount that he must learn, As he 
grows older the number of things that he wants to do increases, 
There are routine demands of his environment that he wishes to 
avoid. During the second year when he has so many opportunities 
for new experiences and yet so much to learn, he may frequently 
show strong reactions of anger or fear. Goodenough (49) and other 
psychologists have found evident manifestations of such emotional 
behavior during the second year of life. 

The expression of anger varies with the age of the child. It is not 
manifested so early in life as Watson reported it to be. Even a month- 
old infant does not show anything that can be properly called an 
emotion of fear or love or anxiety. Pratt, Nelson, and Sun (84) failed 
to get the definite “defense reactions” that Watson earlier reported 
as rage, and Dennis (32) found no unique pattern of reaction to 
restraint in young infants. They cried or were merely restless if the 
restraint. was sudden or interfered with their customary activities. 
In a frustrated two-year-old, however, anger is unmistakable, It is 
expressed by kicking, stamping, and other aggressive movements, or 
in frowns and pouting. In a still older child the same emotional state 
may be expressed in a variety of ways ranging from apathy to at- 
tempts to hurt others, from extreme politeness to fighting. The same 
situation at one age may arouse fear; at another age, anger; and still 
later, amusement. 


4 
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Development consist of learning more socially acceptable ways 
of meeting frustration and difficulty. A child who has many interests 
and skills can more easily find a substitute for the activity in which 
he has been thwarted. Emotional energy may come to be used posi- 
tively, constructively. 

Fear, too, has characteristic manifestations: first, crying, scream- 
ing, rigidity; then, reactions of a withdrawing nature—running away, 
holding aloof, or turning aside from the fearful situation. Fear is 
usually aroused by something that has the element of strangeness, 
suddenness, or unexpectedness. A frog was found to be the most 
fear-provoking of the animals presented, probably because of its 
tendency to jump unexpectedly. Many children one to three years 
old are afraid of the dark and of going to sleep alone. It is only 
when these fears persist, or when children have nightmares, or make 
ritualistic demands, that adults need to feel concern. 

Fear may be “caught” from older individuals. The mother duck 
communicates her fear to the brood who imitate her in scurrying 
away from the terrifying object, quacking and flapping—with no idea 
of what is the matter. If a mother shows fear of lightning the baby 
is likely to respond in the same way. Persistent emotional responses 
may be acquired as the result of a single experience such as a pain- 
ful operation or accident. 

The child loses his fear as he succeeds in substituting exclama- 
tions, laughter, or an active mastery of the situation for his previous 
ineffectual and inappropriate responses. The frightened child needs 
reassurance, not scolding or scoffing. He needs to learn how to 
handle the situation himself. The more he is able to see and under- 
stand, the more rational will be his emotional responses, other things 
being equal. A five-month-old child does not know enough to be 
afraid of strangers, whereas one or two months later he may show 
fear of situations or persons that he recognizes as strange and new. 
As he understands and gains control over his environment, some of 
his fears tend to wane. As he gains a deep sense of trust in his parents’ 
love and confidence in himself, his fears subside. Emotional maturity 


is part of the child’s general level of maturity. 
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Favorable conditions for emotional development 


Being in good physical condition lays the foundation for happiness. 
When a child is tired or ill, he is less able to resist fear and anger. 
Pain or low vitality may make his emotional responses more intense 
and prolonged, 

Tensions and emotional relations in the family are of the utmost 
importance in determining the emotional responses of young chil- 
dren. To the anxious child, everything is a possible danger. He feels 
a pervasive insecurity when his mother is away. Loud noises and 
fear-arousing situations such as bombing may evoke no fear when 
the child is with a loved person in whom he has confidence, On the 
other hand, when there is Pervasive anxiety, a child’s fear may be 
quite disproportionate to its cause, 

A child who is nursed by a loving mother has a ood start in life. 
Nursing is one of the baby’s most satisfying experiences, It lays the 
foundation for a warm, secure mother-child relation. It may relieve 
nervous tension on the part of both mother and child. It gives the 
baby the feeling that he is loved and wanted. In instances in which 
breast feeding is difficult or impossible, essentially the same values 
may be gained if the mother holds the baby while he is having his 
bottle and treats him in the same way that a fond mother treats her 
nursing infant. 

Infants feel loneliness. When left alone for many of their waking 
hours or when separated from their parents, they have been found 
to show an apathy, a lack of response, that seems to be pervasive 
and persistent. The effects of impersonal institutional care on child 
and adolescent development are very noticeable. For this reason 
some doctors think “mothering” is so important for the health and 
well-being of a baby that they “prescribe” it for babies in institutions. 


Suggestive evidence, such as Spitz and others have presented, 
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should be further tested. It is easy to ascribe any observed person- 
ality damage to the fact that the mother did not nurse the baby. 
However, there is no conclusive evidence that breast feeding per se 
is inevitably superior to artificial feeding. Other elements in the total 
situation should be considered. In one experiment twin girls were 
given only the minimum of attention needed for feeding and bodily 
care. Never fondled or played with until they were seven months 
old, they seemed to have reached normal development both phys- 
ically and socially (31). However, the total environment of these 
twins had many favorable features: The parents were genuinely 
interested in their children and happy to have them. Unworried 
about the experiment, they amply met the twins’ other needs. 

Love and affection should be accompanied by understanding of 
the child and his developmental needs. During the first six or seven 
months of life it seems clear that the infant needs complete protec- 
tion and care, Later he begins to desire independence. Perhaps be- 
tween the tenth and fifteenth months he reaches a stage where it 
becomes possible to “overmother” or “overprotect” him. The mother 
should recognize this new phase of his development, and in her com- 
plete emotional acceptance of him she should be ready to adjust her 
behavior accordingly. There are sequences in emotional relations as 
well as in motor development. 

So far as possible, tension should be kept low enough for the child 
to control. This is the principle of tempering the wind to the shorn 
lamb. However, at the International Congress on Mental Health in 
London, 1948 (57), there was general agreement that some kind of 
control is unavoidable in child rearing; in fact, some members 
beliéved it to be an essential part of the child’s development. With- 
out learning to handle frustration no child would learn to accept 
the normal controls involved in living. It is not restrictions per se 
which cause stunted development; as a matter of fact, children 
accept reasonable limits. But it is the way in which the restrictions 
are imposed upon them—e.g., by denial of their legitimate feelings 
in the matter—that causes the damage. Children of this age are very 
sensitive to their parents’ attitudes; they fear loss of love. 
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SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Some children have an initial advantage in social responsiveness. 
They are evidently born “happy.” They smile easily. Constitutionally 
they are placid, happy-go-lucky. These predispositions influence the 
way persons in their environment behave toward them. The baby 
whose facial muscles and nervous system enable him to smile and 
laugh easily “wins friends and influences people.” A circular re- 
sponse is set in motion: The baby’s smile evokes the smiles and 
favorable attitudes of adults. These in turn are reflected in the baby’s 
behavior. The baby who is not endowed with these physiological 
assets needs more than the average of affection from his mother and 
other persons near and dear to him. 

Social maturity can be measured by the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale (101), a guide to the observation of persons from birth to 25 
years, which facilitates appraisal of an individual’s maturity. 


Development of relations 


The baby first learns ways to respond to persons in order to 
satisfy his biological needs, Before he can talk, he has learned a 


As early as the third week some babies begin to attend to human 
voices, in preference to other sounds, In the third to the fifth month 
the infant will turn his head in response to a voice. From four months 
on he needs more opportunity to be with people, to be where things 
are going on. Shortly after the middle of the year he is cordial to his 
mirror image, plays “peek” and “pat-a-cake” with obvious enjoyment; 
he shows a social interest in both adults and other children, Near 
the end of the first year his contacts broaden beyond the play pen. 
But he is not what anyone would call sociable, Shirley (90) observed 


toys; a few cried; some smiled, It was hard to tell whether “a good 
time was had by all.” They might have enjoyed themselves more 


During his second year the baby establishes more cooperative 
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relations with adults and with other babies, but “shows a new sense 
of possessiveness” (41, pp. 548-551). Parties for two-year-olds are 
not likely to be successful. In the nursery school it has been observed 
that two-year-olds tend to play with materials almost exclusively, 
rather than with other children. 

At this age companionship with other children has both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Association with others stimulates language 
development; the desire to make an impression on someone or to 
get him to do what you want is a strong incentive to speech. Leaving 
the baby alone much of the time during the last half of the second 
year may interfere with his language development. Playing with 
other children helps the child to learn to accept the natural con- 
sequences of interference with other children’s activities or belong- 
ings. Since other children and adults do not play the role of a 
solicitous mother, the baby also begins to learn that he cannot always 
get what he wants when he wants it. 


Variation in social behavior 

Social behavior varies with the age and temperament of each child. 
It is also influenced by the place and the group in which the observa- 
tion is made, by the activity in which the child is engaged, and by 
the quality of the parental relation and guidance. 


INTELLIGENT BEHAVIOR 


An intelligent baby is one who can see relations and can quickly 
make successful adjustments in everyday situations, During the first 
year the child shows these abilities chiefly in motor and manipulative 
skills; during the second year he increasingly reveals them in social 
responses, language, and comprehension of the simple directions and 


problems that are presented to him. 


Tests of intelligence 

A number of attempts have been made to measure intelligent be- 
havior in babies (14). The Kuhlmann revision and extension of the 
Binet-Simon scale was one of the early tests of infant intelligence. 
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The next important advances were made by Gesell (42), who rec- 
ognized that various kinds of behavior—motor, language, adaptive 
behavior, and personal-social behavior—have significance for meas- 
uring mental growth in the young child. Mary Cover Jones and Mary 
M. Shirley made important contributions in their descriptions of 
early behavior patterns in young children, 

Cattell (22) tried to avoid certain unsatisfactory features of pre- 
vious tests in her scale for measuring various manifestations of 
intelligence in infants from two to thirty months old. The Cattell 
scale, a downward extension of the Stanford-Binet, Form L, requires 
approximately 20 to 30 minutes to administer. The procedures of 
examination and scoring are similar to those of the Stanford-Binet 
scale. Based on seven years of research, the scale seems to be 
superior in predictive value to other infant tests, 

Gilliland (48) developed a test of the mental ability of infants 
four weeks, eight weeks, and twelve weeks old. It includes more 
items at the early ages than either the Kuhlmann-Binet or the Cattell 
test. 


Wise use of mental tests 


In general, mental tests given during the first year do not ac- 
curately predict children’s later mental abilty (13). The younger 
the child at the time of testing, the smaller is the relation between 
the first and later test results, This lack of relation is quite under- 
standable: the early tests consist chiefly of motor and manipulative 
items while the tests for older children require considerable lan- 
guage facility. A certain amount of variation in score from one test 
to another may also be “the result of changes in the tempo of devel- 
opment rather than inadequacy of the tests” (48). 

Inadequate as the tests for infants are, they are superior to the 
snap judgments that are continually being passed on children. Tests 
offer opportunity for observing a child under standardized condi- 

` tions. They make it possible to chart a child’s progress in the abilities 
that they measure. 

In any important decision, such as the placement of an infant 
in a foster home, test results should be supplemented by other 
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sources of information. A knowledge of the intelligence and achieve- 
ment of the baby’s parents and observation of his spontaneous be- 
havior are additional aids in placing him in the home best suited to 
him. 


INFLUENCES ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The child lives in five worlds: (a) the physical-economic world, 
whose climate, soil, and natural resources, depressions, wars, and 
shifting values influence its inhabitants; (b) the culture—the pat- 
terned ways of living characteristic of a given society; (c) the per- 
sonal-social world of relationships, beginning with the family group 
and widening as the child grows older; (d) the “private world,” or 
“life space,” which constitutes the individual’s sphere as he sees it; 
and (e) the “internal environment,” which comprises the stimuli 
arising from the chemistry and physiology of his body. All these 
influence his development and affect his behavior at any given 


moment, 


The physical-economic world 


The physical environment influences child development both 
directly and indirectly. People living in tropical countries where 
their needs are easily met develop different characteristics than do 
residents of cold, barren regions where the necessities of life are 
obtained only by hard work, scrimping, and saving. It is much more 
difficult to get an adequate diet in some areas than in others. War 


has disastrous effects on child development. In addition to wide- 


spread malnutrition, war causes or aggravates mental disturbances 


among a certain percentage of children exposed to its horrors, espe- 
cially when the children are separated from their parents (21). 
Unsanitary conditions obviously affect the health of both mother and 
child. More adequate medical care for all families and family recrea- 
tion and guidance centers are needed. Overcrowding in homes or 
nursery schools tends to increase conflict. Lack of space and play 
equipment deprives children of natural invitations to learning. In 
any housing project, in any program for the improvement of urban 
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or rural communities, the needs of children should be considered. 

Improvement has been made in American social and economic 
conditions. American families are on the whole much better off 
than they were a hundred years ago. “Bad” conditions now are better 
than “average” conditions then. 

However, certain conditions and trends are still unfavorable to 
child development: anxiety over the economic future, detrimental 
forms of child labor, conditions contributing to juvenile delinquency. 
Migratory work breaks up wholesome family life. Many parents 
spend money without regard for the needs of children. In one year 
the people in the United States spent more than three times as 
much money on alcoholic beverages as on public elementary and 
high school education, and twice as much on liquor and tobacco 
as on medical care. 

Too often the adult world projects its own values, hate, and misery 
into children from their earliest infancy. This tendency, coupled 
with a general lack of faith in children, helps to create the mal- 
adjustment so prevalent today (80). 


The culture 


“Patterned ways of behaving,” which we call culture, also influ- 
ence a child’s development. Ruth Benedict (15) has said that “no 
individual can arrive even at the threshold of his potentialities with- 
out a culture in which he participates,” In infancy the culture exerts 
its influence through the prevailing habits and customs of child care. 
For example, where custom demands that the expectant mother be 
confined to dark rooms and deprived of dietary essentials, the de- 
velopment of both mother and infant is seriously impaired. The 
parent is the agent of the culture; he transmits his version of it 
through what he says, and does, and feels, The favored patterns of 
conduct are built into the child by the responses which adults make 
to his daily behavior. Some things he does are rewarded; others are 
disapproved or punished. The parents’ skill in helping the child to 
profit by the order and stability, the design for living, which the 
culture offers has much to do with his later attitude toward society. 

The influence of the culture on child development is seen most 
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clearly in studies of primitive societies having different child-care 
practices (65, 67). In some societies, affection for children pre- 
dominates; in others, children experience indifference and other 
“anxiety-provoking” treatment. In one tribe the baby is a plaything, 
passed around from one person to another. Little girls play with real 
babies, rarely with dolls. Everyone wants to hold the baby and do 
something to make it laugh or cry. This sort of teasing tends to 
develop withdrawn and detached personalities. Arapesh children 
grow up with little or no need to be aggressive; they are treated 
affectionately by the adults who feel responsible for all children and 
exercise a certain affectionate control over them. In our own country 
a teacher observed differences between the personality patterns of 
preschool children in Greenwich Village, New York, and those of 
children in the Tennessee mountains (69). Each culture has its 
unique methods of child nurture, which are reflected in the per- 
sonalities of the children and adults. 

The effect of any child-care practice depends on the complex situa- 
tion in which it occurs. An experience such as being strapped to a 
cradleboard or wrapped in swaddling clothes, which to us seems 
frustrating, may not be so frustrating to the infant. For example, the 
Navaho infant, fastened to a cradleboard on his mother’s back, has 
never known freedom of movement. This restraint protects him from 
the falls and bumps common to the active baby. Thus fastened to his 
mother, he is with people almost constantly from his earliest days. 

During the second year the child not only learns the words spoken 
in his environment, but also something of the emotional implica- 
tions with which his social group has invested them. His rate of 
progress in acquiring speech depends in part upon his social environ- 
ment. Values, attitudes, expressive movements, all develop in subtle 
ways, according to the culture pattern. In place of simple primitive 
taboos, modern life has substituted a far more complex mesh of dis- 
tracting strains and conflicts. 

Davis and Havighurst (30) found significant differences in child 
rearing among our own diverse social groups. The practices of lower- 
class parents were more in line with modern emphases in child 
rearing than those of middle-class parents. More of the lower-class 
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children were breast fed; more were weaned at a later age. The 
lower-class parents also began bowel and bladder training at a later 
age—another practice that is said to be favorable to personality 
adjustment. Moreover, the lower-class families were more permissive 
with respect to daily routine than the middle-class families, They 
were less insistent that their older children take naps or be home 
early at night; in general, they permitted more free play of their 
children’s impulses. 


Generalizing . . . we would say that middle-class children are sub- 
jected earlier and more consistently to the influences which make a child 
an orderly, conscientious, responsible, and tame person. In the course of 
this training, middle-class children probably suffer more frustration of 
their impulses, (30, p. 707.) 


A sensible point of view lies somewhere between the extremes of 
tigid adherence to cultural demands and complete surrender to the 
child’s impulses, The infant needs a period in which his own rhythms 
are satisfied as they were before birth; he is not yet ready to handle 
frustration. Beginning with Sensitivity to the baby’s needs, the 
mother can gradually and lovingly help him to meet cultural de- 
mands, to adapt to the requirements of outside reality, to accept 
normal and inevitable deprivations. Children who have enjoyed the 
satisfactions of infancy will be more ready to move on to the next 
stage of development for which they can assume some responsibility 
themselves. 

Moreover, institutions and customs can be changed. What man 
has invented, he can replace with a better invention (57). Adults as 
well as children can learn, It js important to work on all age levels 
and with all groups at once. While contemporary parents are bring- 
ing up their children in a more enlightened way, high schoo] pupils 
can be learning about family life and child care, and statesmen can 
manage national and international affairs in such a way as to ensure 
a good life for all people. 


Personal relations 


Of all the influences on child development, human relations are 
the most important. In any family there is a constantly changing 
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constellation of relations, which influences the development of each 
of the children in a different way. Many forces affect the parent-child 
relationship. The health and attitudes, inconsistencies, immaturity, 
and psychological disorders of the parents, tensions and quarrels 
between them (88), the birth of a younger brother or sister, the 
child’s position in the family, the presence of a grandparent or other 
relative or boarder in the home, and many other influences enter into 
the dynamics of family relations. 

Of all the human relations influencing a child’s development, the 
attitudes of the mother are of central importance: her attitudes to- 
ward pregnancy, toward her husband and other members of the 
family, toward her career and social life, toward her role as a mother; 
most of all, her attitude toward the child and his need for affection, 
acceptance, approval. No one, however, should blame parents for 
their unfavorable attitudes, often built unconsciously from their life 
experiences; instead of blame, they need help with their problems. 

Unfortunately, most of the research has been concerned with 
detrimental attitudes. The most commonly mentioned are rejection 
and overprotection, The parents may quite unconsciously reject the 
child as a whole or in part. They may reject the child because he 
came at an inopportune time; because he is not of the desired sex; 
because he is “a little runt”; because he does not fit into the family 
pattern, as in the case of a mentally retarded child in a gifted family 
or a phlegmatic child with energetic parents. These attitudes make 
it very difficult for a child to accept himself. Such a parent does not 
love the child, does not want him the way he is, emphasizes his 
faults and defects, has no faith in him. Loss of love is the most serious 
experience for the child. It sometimes occurs when a new baby has 
become the center of attention or because the child himself has 
become disagreeable or disappointing to the parents. Children who 
lack affection may become independent but rather cold, unrespon- 
sive, defensive. 

Children whose parents wanted them and planned for them have 
an advantage over “anplanned-for” children. Of 500 children with 
emotional problems, only 12.5 per cent had clearly been “planned 
for.” Of these, more than one half had been born to mothers who 
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would accept nothing short of perfect behavior in their children, 
about a third had been wanted to save a failing marriage, and the 
others had disappointed their parents by not being of the hoped-for 
sex (92), 

Overprotection likewise has many causes. It may result from over- 
emphasis of the real hazards of modern life, from previous loss of 
children, from the parents’ ambition, or from an attempt to satisfy 
emotional lacks in their own lives. Overprotection may be mani- 
fested in many ways: the mother may be overanxious, oversolicitous, 
or want the child to be perfect. Some parents go to extremes of 
overprotection. This may be one of many ways of concealing rejec- 
tion of the child. To dll appearances the child is mothered in love, 
but a sustained atmosphere of true affection is lacking (62), 

Other parents show a laissez-faire attitude, forgetting that limita- 
tions or bounds have positive value in providing a stable background 
for children’s growth. The ideal is just as much freedom as the 
children can handle, 

Some parents view their child as a possession or an accomplish- 
ment, and try to form him in their own image. Others have never 
grown up themselves; they dislike the responsibility of having chil- 
dren, and childishly compete with a child for the affection of some 
other member of the family. Some mothers who have, prior to mar- 
riage, been happily employed feel frustrated by being tied down to 
the home. Some parents feel hostility because the child reminds them 
of a past they want to forget, reflects some of their weakness, or has 
fallen short of their expectations, They often allow their hostility to 
come out in unexpected ways that baffle and confuse the child. 

Another factor influencing the parent-child relation is the exist- 
ence of “unmatched tempos.” An active baby may have a quiet 
mother, or vice versa—an incompatibility that may make it difficult 
for the two to adjust to each other. 

One reason why the parent-child relationship is so important is 
that the baby is almost entirely dependent on his parents. In the 
first two years he has few satisfactions other than his close relation- 
ship with his mother. He cannot turn to friends for solace because 
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his social environment is limited. When his mother fails to give him 
the affection he so badly needs he has nowhere to turn. 

To get and to hold his parents’ affection, a child in an unresponsive 
family may try various attention-getting devices. If they bring the 
child some satisfaction, or even reduce tension, he will continue to 
use them until he finds some better way. Cooper (26) described the 
behavior of a one-year-old who refused food, resisted weaning and 
toilet training, had nightmares and temper tantrums and other be- 
havior problems; she attributed these disturbances largely to the 
immature attitude of the mother who did not really want the child. 
At three and a half years the child showed even worse behavior: 
his tantrums were more severe; he was jealous of the new baby and 
overdependent on the mother. Quite obviously the child was making 
a desperate effort to win and hold his mother’s attention and affec- 
tion. As a mother’s attitude becomes more openly rejective and her 
treatment more harsh, either of two personality patterns is likely to 
become fixed—open rebellion or repressed hostility. 

Any extreme of parental behavior may interfere with a child’s 
development. The strict disciplinarian, the overprotective parent, the 
parent who is always on the go, the parent who is constantly giving 
the child overtechnical information and explanations, or the parent 
who provides no intellectual stimulation—all are likely to thwart’ 
some phase of their children’s growth. 

Yet love alone is not enough. The parental attitude most favorable 

` for child development is what Sanford has called “affectionate train- 
ing,” or acceptance plus “affectionate training.” Parents who have 
this attitude combine affection with understanding and order. They 
maintain a certain firmness but do not dominate or supervise exces- 
sively. They do not overpraise to such an extent that the child be- 
comes dependent on approbation and tries to get it from others in 
various ways. Children of affectionate parents are usually outgoing, 
confident, orderly, independent, and affectionate. They tend to yield 
to reasonable social pressure. They are not “spoiled.” Children may 
become “spoiled” when they are given everything they want except 


their parents’ affection. 
Parental behavior stems from parents’ attitudes. Roff (86) and 
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Baldwin (11) have made an important contribution to our under- 
standing of the effect of parents’ attitudes and behavior on chil- 
dren’s development. The most favorable home environment seems to 
be one in which the parents are affectionate, understanding, and 
sympathetic, encourage children to explore and experiment without 
many suggestions or criticism, and steer a middle-road of “judicious 
permissiveness” between overrestrictiveness and indulgence. 

The role of persons other than parents, brothers, and sisters may 
be a major influence in the development of children, Most fathers 
are away at work. The mother, too, may work; in fact, half of the 
women gainfully employed in 1948 were married. Grandmother and 
grandfather may enter the picture here, especially if there is a 
housing shortage. It is possible for children to get a great deal of 
benefit or a great deal of harm from grandparents (36). Grand- 
parents can help meet the needs of children, but they should not 
take over the role of the parents or alienate the child from them. 
They come in handy when baby sitters fail to appear. Sometimes 
they are better grandparents than they were parents, because they 
have the advantage of perspective on two or more generations. 
Many grandparents have supplied the love and care which children 
so sorely need. They are an asset when they relieve the mother of 
‘some of the burden of caring for the children, enable her to do work 
which gives her personal satisfaction, or establish a warm construc- 
tive relationship with the children. But they are a liability when they 
insist upon using outmoded methods of child care, restrict the child’s - 
normal and natural activity, or cause conflict and tension in the 
family. 

Other relatives and guests staying in the home also exert diverse 
influences upon the development of children (18). They may be a 
source of standards, new ideas, customs, rules of social behavior, 
an intellectual stimulus, a source of anecdotes and sayings, or an 
occasion for changing family routine. They may become a source of 
conflicts and increased family tension, or an object against which 
the family unites in a mild conspiracy. 

Nursemaids and governesses play an important role as parent 
surrogates. Unfortunately the persons so employed often fall far 
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short, intellectually and emotionally, of meeting the needs of grow- 
ing children. Parents should not leave a child with any person whose 
relations with the child they have not had a chance to observe. 

It takes time and thought to create the psychological climate in 
which a child grows best. Many young mothers are burdened with 
the mechanics of living. They are so busy doing things for the child 
that they have little or no time for doing things with him. The home 
should be family centered. It should be a place in which parents as 
well as children can realize their best potentialities. Under favorable 
conditions children will “bring themselves up” with a minimum of 
adult supervision. The family life humorously described by Gilbreth 
and Carey (47) illustrates how some of these conditions were 
worked out in a large family under the gentle guidance of a wise, 
understanding, and loving mother. 

Parenthood should be rewarding. The desire for affection and 
companionship is mutual; both parents and children want each 
others’ love (59). 

The child’s position in the family—whether he is the oldest, young- 
est, middle, or only child—influences his development. Contrary to 
popular opinion, it is the oldest, not the only, child who is likely 
to be at a disadvantage. The oldest child seems to be less self-con- 
fident, more dependent than younger or only children. Perhaps this 
is because parents lack experience at the time when they are bring- 
ing up their first child, As one child said, “My father’s experience as 
a parent was all gained at my expense.” Moreover, parents are 
usually less well off financially at that time than later. They are also 
likely to expect more of the oldest child, and to want the oldest child 
to “follow in the father’s footsteps.” When the new baby comes, it is 
the older child who is likely to feel displaced in his parents’ affection. 

Evidence from several sources seems to show that the younger 
children in a given family make a better adjustment than the oldest. 
By the time the third child comes, the parents have had time to 
work out their own marital adjustments. They have also become 
more expert in the techniques of child rearing. However, the third 
child may find that he has two rivals in his parents’ affection. 


Psychologically, brothers and sisters do not have the same parents; 
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no two siblings have exactly the same relation to their parents. Fur- 
ther, both parents and children change as they grow older. 

In the technical sense of the word, the family is a group: its mem- 
bers have common goals or purposes and work together to attain 
them. They talk things over. The dynamics of family relationships 
demand that there be consideration of the needs of both parents and 
of their idea of the children’s role, as well as of the needs and feelings 
of the children. Each member must make adjustments to the group 
just as the group must make adjustments to each individual. Each 
has his special needs. Each is motivated by his own feelings of guilt, 
his own fears, his own desire to keep the love of some person. The 
family tries to figure out how these individual needs can be met. 

Foster homes often supply conditions for good development that 
are not found in the children’s own homes. If the foster parents are 
genuinely fond of the child, the fact that the child is in a foster home 
is not important. As one child said, when she was told that the 
woman whom she called mother was not her real mother, “It really 
doesn’t matter.” And the social worker with whom she was talking 
replied, “You're right, it really doesn’t matter, for your mother loves 
you very much,” However, the child should be given this informa- 
tion early. To wait until adolescence is to add to the many other 
problems the child has to solve during that period. 

Orphanages that neglect psychological needs, even though they 
care adequately for the physical, are particularly harmful to babies 
and to shy, withdrawn children. On the other hand, many of the 
procedures in an institution like Lakeside Children’s Center, Mil- 
waukee, have helped troubled children (20). 


The child's private world 


The world in which one- and two-year-old children live is dif- 
ferent from that of the newborn and it is also different from the 
world of adults. It is as though we adults were to be constantly con- 
fronted by giants and grotesque objects larger than ourselves. What 
appears to adults as a small elevation must seem to the toddler a 
dizzy height. To him an ordinary room appears vast and remote. 
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Perhaps this is why the little child has such an ardent yearning to 
have a toy or pet that is soft and smaller than himself to play with 
and cherish. 

His world of thought would seem to us distorted. Many objects 
and acts have not yet acquired the significance that experience alone 
can lend them; the words he hears and uses may have completely 
different meanings to him than to adults. Yet, if we viewed his 
world through his eyes, we would be surprised at the logic in his 
thinking (105). 2 

Lewin urged his readers to distinguish between “the situation 
which the teacher, the parents, or the experimenter sees and the 
situation which exists for the child as his life space” (68, pp. 791- 
792). The child’s perception of a situation will vary with his physical 
and emotional state: whether he is fatigued, insecure, hungry, or 
content, His goals, needs, and social relations also influence his 
perceptions. To understand him it is indeed important to know how 
he views his world. 

It is also important to know how he feels about his world. If he 
is fed when he is hungry and if his other needs are met, he may feel 
that this is a comfortable sort of world. If he is severely made to 
conform to a rigid schedule of feeding and if his cries bring no com- 
fort, he is learning that this is a harsh sort of world. His trust in those 


about him is shattered. 


The “internal environment” 


Stimuli come from within as well as from without. The child's 
development is constantly influenced by such factors as the chemical 
composition of the blood, the secretion of the thyroid and other 
endocrine glands, the energy reserved and stored in the tissues and 
liver, and the irritability of the nervous system. More obvious is the 
influence of illness. Pain is the earliest form of discipline. If severe 
and prolonged, pain may make a child withdraw from social con- 
tacts; it naturally makes him more self-centered. Information about 
the diseases a child has had and about his parents’ treatment of him 
at such times contributes to an understanding of his development. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 


The first two years are the most important period of life for the 
development of personality. A few individuals seem to be “set in 
their ways” by the time they have reached the age of two or three. 
These are children upon whom continuous, intense experiences have 
made an impression so strong that it can be erased by later events 
only with great difficulty, Others are still changing at six years of 
age and at adolescence, and still others never become completely 
molded by their past experiences. 

Persistent trends in personality may arise from early experiences 
or from continually recurring conditions in the environment. Pueblo 
and Navaho Indians, although protected and indulged in infancy, 
show as adults a high degree of maladjustment and anxiety, Some 
children of lower economic status who are fed when they cry, 
weaned late, not required to achieve bowel and bladder control 
until three or four years old, develop into insecure, egocentric 
adults. In both of these instances, later conditions appear to offset 
any favorable personality trends developed during infancy. With 
„each experience, however, the child’s personality becomes more 
organized and ideally more free from “the dominance of the situa- 
tion.” 

The effect of specific early childhood experiences on the develop- 
ment of personality is not entirely clear at present. It is likely that 
any single practice now generally approved by pediatricians (103), 
such as breast feeding, self-regulated infant feeding, a great deal 
of “mothering,” delayed weaning or toilet training, would in and of 
itself have little influence on later adjustment. The influence of each 
of these practices varies with the total situation. We need to know 
a great deal more about the patterns of parental motives, attitudes, 
behavior, and subtly conveyed feelings that help to determine child- 
hood personality. We need to know more about what “mothering” 
means to an infant in his first months of life. We need to know more 
about the psychological effects of specific situations upon infants 
and children with certain constitutions at different ages. 

A basic security established in infancy helps the child to meet the 
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inevitable difficulties of later life. Just as a person who has been 
warm is better able to withstand cold than a person who has already 
used up his reserve fuel in shivering, so the child who has loved and 
been loved is better able to cope with life’s inevitable disappoint- 
ments than a child who has never known security and love. 


Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 


1. If you are in intimate daily contact with a baby, keep a systematic and 
accurate record of the important stages of motor, intellectual, and social 
development through which he passes during his first two years. At the 
same time note environmental conditions that seem to be influencing 
any aspect of his development. 

Parents will find it fascinating to make a careful study of their baby’s 
vocabulary as it grows word by word. A word may be considered a 
part of the child’s vocabulary when it is used correctly in daily con- 
versations; when it is spoken in reply to a question such as “What is 
this?”; when it is used spontaneously by the child in response to objects 
or events, or in his own interminable monologues. The following form 
of record is simple and convenient: 

What the Word Was 


to 


Date Word Intended to Mean 
Dec. 1 drink I want a drink 
shoe Name of the object 
Dec. 3 up I want to get up on your lap 
dada Father 
Dec. 4 shoe Forgotten when tested 
dog Name of the animal 
down I want to walk 


3. Discuss each of the following modern emphases in bringing up chil- 
dren: 
a. The child has growth potentials and an urge 
determine his development. 
b. The parent's role is to provi 


velopment. 
ae re » 
c. One essential is “unconditional love. 


d. Ups and downs, fluctuations in growing, are to be expected. 


to grow that largely 


de favorable conditions for child de- 
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. Explain more fully this statement made by an eminent psychiatrist: 


“Infancy is the time for parents to be good and children to be bad.” 


. What kinds of behavior make you think a baby is intelligent? 
. Give examples of ways in which a given culture has influenced the de- 


velopment of young children. 


. Why has research not shown a clear-cut relationship between certain 


practices, such as breast feeding or early training for bowel control, 
and certain personality traits? 


. Describe the ideal environment for a child during the first two years 


of life. 


- What can parents do to help a child during his first year of life acquire 


a “basic sense of trust”? 

Give examples to support the statement that the two-year-old is:in an 
“inbetween stage”—wanting to explore the unknown boldly, yet stil] 
feeling an underlying dependency on his mother. 


CHAPTER VI 


How the Baby Learns 


ie baby grows and learns. Child development is a dual process; 
it includes both maturation—innate processes of unfolding that take 
place without instruction, and learning—accomplishments accruing 
from experience, which cannot be accounted for by maturation 
alone. One mother described the process as follows: 


During Teddy’s first two years, there was in almost everything he did a 
long gap between the time when he could manage with just a suggestion 
of help, and the time when he would venture unaided. For instance, he 
made no unaided attempts to sit up until 10 months, yet barely a month 
later he was taking long and enthusiastic walks down the road, with both 


hands held. The support he got was negligible, yet it was a long time 
before he would walk with only one hand held, and he didn’t walk by 
himself until 17 months. Now at less than two years he is as steady as a 
rock on his feet, and whether walking or running rarely miscalculates or 


loses his balance. 


Teddy took his own time for growing and learned when he was 
good and ready. And his mother had been told there was something 
seriously wrong with a child who made no attempt to sit up at ten 


months! 


THE LEARNING PROCESS 


Readiness for learning 


A child’s readiness for learning depends on his physical develop- 
ment and health, his mental ability or educability, his previous ex- 


periences, and his personality structure. The present grows out of 
89 
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the past. The learning that takes place is also influenced by the 
stimulation of his immediate environment. 

Experience is a good teacher only when the child is ready for 
instruction. It is a waste of time and energy to try to teach a child 
before he has reached sufficient maturity. Experiments have clearly 
shown that a little instruction and practice at the “developmental 
moment” is more effective than longer practice when the child is 
younger (45, 75, 96). Instruction and practice begun with a maturity 
advantage produce more mature patterns of response than does 
premature training. Readiness for a certain kind of behavior, if 
ignored, often lapses. To obtain the most efficient learning, indi- 
vidual readiness to learn a particular activity should be promptly 
recognized, 


How learning begins 


During the first two years of life learning is exceedingly rapid on 
all fronts. The child desires comfort, happiness, and freedom to be 
himself; he wants to gain control over himself, things, and other per- 
sons. Such discomforts as being left alone, having his movements 
restricted, and biological needs for food, warmth, and the elimina- 
tion of body wastes move the infant to some kind of action. If 
the action brings satisfaction of the need, the child learns to re- 
peat it. 

Children have a drive to use their newly acquired abilities—they 
babble interminably, creep assiduously, and put covers on boxes 
over and over again, They are completely absorbed in their activi- 
ties. When an activity is completely mastered, they seek new worlds 
to conquer. Interests develop; behavior is revised. There are, to be 
sure, ups and downs, but the trend is upward toward maturity. This 
is the normal course of learning. 

Sometimes infantile ways of behaving persist; sometimes a child 
reverts to early stages. The reason for this is usually found in his 
interpersonal relations and his experiences with success and failure. 
For example, if his mother leaves him with an unfamiliar person 
before he feels secure, he may slip back to earlier dependence. 
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Guidance of learning 


Guidance in learning at this age consists chiefly in understanding 
the needs and drives of the individual child, in providing a relaxed 
atmosphere, an environment rich in suitable experiences, freedom to 
learn, plenty of encouragement. The role of the adult is to help the 
child discover for himself the most satisfying ways of meeting life’s 
daily situations. À 

If a child seems unable to accomplish the developmental tasks 
appropriate to his age, the parent should try to discover the causes. 
If the child seems to be naturally a slow learner, it is likely that 
attempts to speed up his learning will only increase his feelings of 
inadequacy. If there is a possibility of emotional blocking, the parent 
should try to provide emotional security in the child’s home relations. 
Parents can prevent much frustration by taking cues from the baby 
himself and encouraging him to achieve his developmental tasks 
when he seems most ready for them. 

The concept of learning has recently shifted its emphasis: whereas 
we once thought of ‘an active environment stimulating a passive 
child, we now think of an active child using a “lush environment” 
in his own best way. Learning begins with the active, out-reaching 
child. Like a plant, the child will grow when the environment sup- 
plies the necessary conditions. He learns if the environment is 


favorable. 


PLAY MATERIALS 


Outdoor play materials 

Suitable play material is an “invitation to learning.” The child who 
has fields and paths to wander about in, little hills and steps to 
climb, children and pet animals to play with, flowers, birds, trees, 
and farm animals to look at and feel and listen to, has a wealth of 
learning experiences. In the open country there are many objects 
the child can handle—rocks, pebbles, branches of trees, logs, chips, 
small sticks, milkweed pods, dandelions, and daisies. These natural 
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play materials are not found on the neat, well-groomed lawn of a 
suburban house. 

However, almost any backyard can be furnished with a few boxes 
of assorted sizes—some as big as apple boxes to crawl into and 
around, others smaller to build with. Satisfactory “wagons” can be 
made out of cans free from sharp ragged edges: punch a hole in 
one end and put a strong piece of string through it. An old bell or 
pebbles placed inside a can will furnish the noise so satisfying to 
two-year-olds. Some place can usually be found in which to hang 
a low, strong swing. Trains, fire engines, autos, kiddie cars, and other 
toys to pull or push or move about in are popular at this age. 
Wagons, doll carriages, and wheelbarrows are particularly helpful 
to children who are just beginning to walk, because they give a little 
extra support. A plank raised from the ground at one or both ends 
trains the sense of balance and gives children a thrill of adventure. 
A box of beach sand, or a small plot of ground dug up so that there 
is plenty of loose dirt for making mud pies, furnishes primitive, but 
very important, play material. What difference does it make if one 
corner of the yard does look disheveled? The baby can be taught to 
keep the rest of the yard tidy. 

The same play materials may be used on the well-fenced-in roof 
of an apartment house. There are many flat city roofs which are 
going to waste as far as children are concerned. They would be 
ideal, convenient city play spaces—sunny, and free from some of 
the noise, dust, and dangers of the streets. One apartment house has 
organized its own roof nursery school where the preschool young- 
sters play together under the direction of one or two mothers who 
take turns supervising. The boxes, sand table, and other apparatus 
were bought cooperatively. There is a little house where the indi- 
vidual children’s toys are kept, so that wagons, balls, pails, and the 
like do not have to be carried up and down each day. Each child 
learns to put his toys away each day in his own locker, and to respect 
the possessions of the other children. The mothers in charge seldom 
have to say “don’t” or otherwise interfere with the children’s activi- 
ties because there is nothing on the roof that the children should not 
play with. The occasional squabbles that do arise over toys furnish 
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opportunities for learning to get along with others and to take turns. 

It is the freedom to explore and learn that is important, not the 
place itself. This freedom may be secured in cities and villages as 
well as in the open country. 


Indoor play materials 


Indoors, the two-year-old enjoys small household articles—a little 
broom, washtub, iron, and hammer. At this age he likes to play with 
doll’s furniture. Irregular pieces of wood left by a carpenter are 
often more fun to play with than expensive blocks. Toys should be 
as large as the child can manage. They should be things that he can 
make a noise with, build with, cause to move, ride on, or manipulate 
in some way. 

His nursery, or his own corner of a larger room, should contain 
low cupboards and shelves in which he puts away his toys, picture 
books, crayons, pencils, paper, blocks, and other belongings. He 
should have a low table and chair of just the right size, so that when 
he sits down his elbows are at the level of the table and his feet flat 


on the floor. 


LEARNING MOTOR CONTROL 


Learning to walk 

The child has a strong urge to walk. Even in countries where the 
baby’s movements are hampered, children make progress as soon as 
they are free to use their bodies. This means that in learning to walk 
maturation plays an important role. 

Environmental factors also enter in. For example, one twelve- 
month-old baby was making steady progress in learning to walk 
without help. One day he slipped on a small rug and fell on the 
slippery hardwood floor, hitting his head. This one painful experi- 
ence delayed his progress. The fall made him unwilling to continue 
his attempts. As long as walking brought satisfaction, progress was 
made. When it resulted in more pain than pleasure, progress was in- 
terrupted. Some environments provide more incentives for walking 
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than others—things to get hold of, children to play with, the pleasure 
of fond parents in the baby’s first steps. 

What can the mother or nurse do to help the baby learn to sit, 
stand, and walk? At least two things are essential—food and freedom 
with safety. The child needs adequate food to build muscle and 
bone. He needs freedom for developing and learning to control his 
muscles. A clean sheet spread on a floor where there are no drafts 
is a safe place for the baby to turn and kick and squirm freely, un- 
hampered by clothing. A little pen along the sides of which the child 
can pull himself up to standing position is helpful about the sixth or 
seventh month. Again the best policy is that of “adult guidance in 
line with the child’s own pattern of growth.” Adults provide condi- 
tions favorable to the child’s learning to walk; but they let him take 
his own time in beginning to sit, stand, and walk. Thus they avoid 
the danger of strain from premature, forced attempts to sit up and 
to walk, 

All babies tumble in learning muscular control, but mothers soon 
learn that babies are not breakable. They can bump around quite a 
bit without damage. Continually admonishing the child to be care- 
ful may check his emerging desire for independence and over- 
emphasize his vulnerability in a dangerous world. Of course, there 
are situations in which a heedless little child might be seriously in- 
jured. To prevent these serious injuries the mother should never 
leave the inexperienced baby alone except in a crib with raised 
sides, in a baby pen, or in some other place from which he cannot 
fall. One mother thought her four-month-old baby was safe on the 
bed because he had not yet learned to creep or crawl. But while the 
mother was out of the room, Bobby managed to wriggle to the edge 
of the bed and tumble over. To ensure the baby’s safety while he is 
learning to creep, it is best to wait until he tries to get off a bed; 
then instead of picking him up and putting him on the floor, help 
him to learn to slide down himself, feet first. The baby should also 
be taught to slide downstairs in the same careful way, step by step, 
before serious accidents have a chance to occur. In these ways the 
baby learns to take care of himself, 

Two-year-olds get “into everything.” The problem is twofold: to 
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provide plenty of things that they can “get into” without harming 
themselves or making trouble for others, and to remove from the 
house and surroundings as many things as possible that might harm 
them. At the same time they can be taught what to do in situations 
that might prove dangerous or annoying. For example, a father told 
his child that the stove was hot and would hurt. The child touched 
it anyway, and the father said, “See, stove is hot; it burns; Polly 
shouldn’t touch.” 

Learning to pick up objects 

The random movements which the newborn makes are the capital 
he has to invest in new combinations of skills. At first his hands will 
fumble with the small rubber toy; finally, they will succeed in grasp- 
ing it in an awkward manner. He should be allowed to “try, try 
again” without much help from adults. Left alone to solve the 
difficulties he meets in picking up objects, he will learn to work 
things out for himself. Overcoming. difficulties gives even a baby a 
satisfying feeling of power. Occasionally he may be shown a more 
convenient way of grasping than the one he learns by chance. Al- 
though most infants follow the same general sequence in learning to 
pick up objects, they do not use any single method to the exclusion 
of other methods. 

When the baby is in the fumbling stage, the mother can provide 
many objects small enough to be grasped easily but too large to be 
swallowed. At this stage of getting acquainted with his world, he 
needs things to handle, fit together, build with. He should be able 
to handle things as much as he likes. To spank his hands before he 
can understand the reason for it, and to be constantly saying “No, 
no” is to interfere with his learning. 

At about six months of age the tendency to put things in the 
mouth is very strong. That is natural; it is one way of learning about 
things. The hands should soon find other interesting things to do, 
and the hand-mouth pathway should slowly fade out. If the baby 
is left alone too much of the time with nothing to look at or to play 
with, he may amuse himself by sucking his thumb. Rattles, strong 
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celluloid or rubber rings and animals, unbreakable dolls, blocks, 
untearable picture books, finger paints, nests of hollow blocks, 
spools, buttons and beads on strings that will not break, small lids 
and covers, and aluminum spoons and cups are all suitable toys 
for the first year. 


Learning to look 


The toys suggested above supply the experiences the baby needs 
in learning to use and coordinate eyes and hands. At this stage the 
mother should introduce only one or two objects at a time and allow 
him to look at things as long as he likes. Moving from room to room, 
or from indoors to the street or garden, increases his interest in learn- 
ing to look and see. 


Learning to feed himself 


Sometime between the eighth and tenth months the baby will 
probably want to use a spoon like the rest of the family. When this 
readiness occurs, he should be given opportunity to learn to use one. 
Of course, teaching him to feed himself is at first more trouble than 
feeding him; but if the mother continues to feed him, he may lose 
his eagerness to learn. 

The mechanics of feeding should be made as easy as possible. 
The spoon should be of medium size, A piece of oilcloth on the 
table and under the baby’s chair, and even a bib made of the same 
material, will prevent worry and impatience when the baby spills 
a good deal, as he is sure to do at first. It is easier to fill the spoon 
from a bowl with deep sides than from a shallow plate. The top 
of the table should be at about the level of his waist. The child 
should be able to rest his feet flat on the floor, or on some firm sup- 
port. Books, or a box of the right height, may be used as a footstool. 

The step-by-step method brings best results. At first he should not 
be expected to feed himself during the entire meal. When he tires, 
the mother may help with the last few spoonfuls. Placing the spoon 
in the correct position, guiding the hand to the mouth a few times, 
and showing approval of his efforts are some of the ways of helping 
the baby learn to feed himself. 
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Learning to dress himself 


When the baby is only about a year old he will begin to want to 
help in the process of undressing. During the second year the baby 
should have plenty of practice in learning to dress himself as soon 
as he shows readiness (64). Since taking off his clothes is easier than 
putting them on, that should come first. The next step may be put- 
ting his arms and legs through the proper openings. The mother may 
call the child’s attention to armholes by games and songs. By two 
years of age he may learn to put on his stockings. Buttoning is one 
of the most difficult processes. Experiments suggest that between the 
second and third birthdays parents may expect their children to 
begin to button some of their own clothing part of the time. Un- 
buttoning is easier than buttoning, and buttons in front are easier 
to manage than buttons on the side or in the back, 

Certain conditions are favorable to the child’s learning to dress 
himself. He is more likely to cooperate if the person dressing him: 

Changes his clothes gently and does not restrain his movements 
any more than necessary. 

Makes dressing “a pleasant but not an exciting time.” 

Chooses clothes that are easy to slip on—loose fitting, and with 
zippers or a few large buttons in the front. 

Lets him help, as soon as he shows any readiness to cooperate, in 
putting his hand through the sleeve, pulling off his shoes, and the 
like. 

Sees that he gets satisfaction from his attempts to learn. 

The teaching of skills frequently has far-reaching effects even in 
the first two years. Acquiring one skill may change the child’s gen- 
eral attitude. One three-year-old became restless and a little defiant 
—a noticeable change from his former cooperative self. The family 
paid little direct attention to his changed behavior, but reduced all 
possible demands. He had been almost up to the point of being 
able to dress himself, but needed help at several places. They taught 
him some little tricks that helped him to dress himself more quickly. 
For example, he learned to spread his clothes out in order and to 
complete whole stages in the process for himself. He still asks for 
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help but now he, instead of the adult, is in command of the situa- 
tion. He is proud of the shift in responsibility and says, “Tm a big 
boy. I'm almost grown up. See, I can dress myself.” Just getting 
enough control over the techniques of dressing so that he could care 
for himself seemed to be an important factor in overcoming his lapse 
into irritability. The acquisition of skills is an aid to independence 
and to personality development. 


LEARNING THE LANGUAGE 


Children who have the ability learn to talk when it serves some 
need or interest. Very early in life babies need to make other peo- 
ple understand what they want. When a baby is uncomfortable he 
cries, mother comes, and his discomfort is relieved. He soon learns 
to make the appropriate cry. 

Every baby at first has a language of his own. Babbling comes 
natural to him. The sounds that come out surprise and delight him. 
He keeps on making them, babbling interminably. He needs this 
experience in trying out the many sounds he will use later in speak- 
ing a language. He imitates his own favorite sounds; he learns 
sounds in his native language through his own natural vocal play. 
If the adult repeats words that resemble some of the baby’s sounds, 
the child will say them again with a little more of the adult’s pro- 
nunciation and tone of voice, 

From the babble stage a baby’s language may develop in a num- 
ber of directions—into “baby talk,” careless, inaccurate speech, or 
cultured speech. The direction it takes depends partly upon the 
way in which people respond to his attempts at speech. 

Parents can facilitate a baby’s language development in three 
main ways: (a) by maintaining a parent-child relationship in which 
the child is accepted as he is and allowed to develop at his own 
pace; (b) by providing an environment of interesting experiences, 
frequent conversation, and good language usage on which the child 
can draw whenever he wants to; and (c) by associating the word or 
phrase, at “teachable moments,” with an object or action that is 
highly interesting to the child. Learning the language is a part of 
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this larger pattern—part of a happy, helpful association between 
parent and child. 

Among the elements that favor speech development are new ex- 
periences, picture books, songs, rhymes, and stories, as well as the 
constant stimulus of correct speech as used by adults and other 
children. Interesting sights and sounds, outdoor trips, looking out 
into a busy street—all sorts of experiences give the child new ideas, 
which he wants to talk about. Picture books about familiar animals, 
persons, and objects enlarge the child’s experience still further. The 
way in which adults speak to the baby also influences his speech 
development. If their speech is clear and distinct, the likelihood is 
greater that the baby’s speech will be clear and distinct, also. 

There are many ways of encouraging language development with- 
in the framework of a satisfying relationship. Taking time to talk 
with the baby, to name and explain familiar objects and activities in 
which he is interested, to answer his questions, and to tell him stories 
about himself and his activities are ways in which parents can main- 
tain a happy association with the baby, and, incidentally, increase 
his vocabulary. While the baby is dressing, the mother can name 
rhythmically the various articles of clothing as they are put on. Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell (78) has shown the poetic possibilities of such 
rhythmic enumeration. The words the child naturally learns first are 
those which he needs in his familiar environment, such as “milk,” 
“bread,” “table,” “chair,” “coat,” “hat,” “shoe,” “water,” “drink.” Lis- 
tening to the child’s chatter is important, too. He needs to repeat 
words over and over to gain control of the muscles of his tongue, 
mouth, and throat. Some parents are afraid the child is stuttering 
when he makes repetitious attempts to get words out. If they attach 
anxiety to this natural repetition of sounds, it may become fixed as 
a habit. 

Although some children have too little stimulation in learning new 
words, others have too much supervision. Forced vocabularly drill 
sometimes results in the child’s taking a negative attitude toward 
learning. Nothing is gained by nagging a child to learn words before 
he is ready. Retarded language development is often associated with 
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an emotionally barren atmosphere, too little contact between the 
child and other persons, or a smothering kind of parental solicitude, 


BUILDING EMOTIONAL PATTERNS 


Emotional patterns, which are largely learned, influence all fur- 
ther learning. Beginning with a given constitution at birth, the baby 
modifies his relatively unfixed and unpatterned emotional behavior. 
The question is, how? 

The “emotional atmosphere” in which a child grows up may either 
promote or stunt or warp a child’s healthy emotional development. 
The parents’ attitudes toward themselves, toward each other, and to- 
ward the child, as described on pages 78-82, do most to create the 
emotional climate for the baby. One doctor, seeing that a certain baby 
was more irritable than the average, more sensitive to his surround- 
ings, did everything he could to reassure the mother and make her 
less tense and anxious about the whole situation, The result was a 
happy, well-adjusted baby. The way in which the parents think of 
the child likewise influences his emotional patterns. The late Dr. 
Plant developed the important concepts of “whatness” and “who- 
ness.” That is, some parents are only interested in what the child 
can accomplish. They are primarily concerned that he be a credit 
to them.: This attitude may lead to overtraining and to the with- 
drawal of affection when the baby is not as responsive, as bright, 
or as cute as they had hoped. Other parents love the child for him- 
self, They are primarily concerned that he grow in his own best 
way. This feeling of “unconditional love” of the child leads to ac- 
ceptance of him and to “affectionate training.” 

If the emotional climate and the basic feelings of the parents are 
favorable, the following specific suggestions are likely to be effec- 
tive; they are the voice of experience and experiment. However, no 
prescription can be used with all children. The situation may have 
different meanings to them; their physical conditions will vary; they 
feel various degrees of security and anxiety; they have different 
previous knowledge and ways of responses. There is no substitute 
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for continual sensitivity to the needs of the individual child in his 
particular environment. 


Learning not to be afraid 


How does it happen that babies who at first seem to have few fears 
develop into children and adults who are afraid of many different 
things—animals, strangers, snakes, ghosts, and situations that to 
others have no terrifying character? New fears may be acquired 
through the process of association with previously acquired fears. 
Ignorant nurses often build fears of policemen, burglars, or animals 
in order to secure obedience. The temptation to use fear for this 
purpose is strong because it is such an easy way to control the be- 
havior of little children. Shutting them in a dark closet after having 
created a fear of the dark, telling them the bears will get them, 
telling them the policeman will carry away bad children—these 
means of discipline are still too frequently practiced. The use of fear 
as a means of controlling children’s behavior is likely to produce 
two kinds of children: the defiant child who disbelieves the threats 
and refuses to be intimidated; and the nervous, timid child who is 
afraid of innumerable things. 

Through the reverse process fears can be unlearned. Peter, the 
subject of a classic experiment (60), first withdrew from a rabbit in 
fear, but eventually learned to approach it by being led to associate 
it with pleasant things. Since the pleasant stimulus was always 
stronger than the unpleasant one, the positive response prevailed. 
Another child, afraid of the sea, first played with toys in a small pan 
of water; day by day the amount of water was increased until the 
child lost his fear. 

What can the parent or nurse do to prevent unnecessary fear? In 
addition to the method already mentioned, the commonly used 
methods have been disuse, distraction, verbal appeal, social imita- 
tion, and frequent repetition of the feared situation in the hope that 
familiarity will breed an unemotional acceptance of it. The method 
of disuse in early infancy may be illustrated by the process of taking 
precautions against startling the baby unnecessarily, or against han- 
dling him unskillfully. He will gradually become accustomed to the 
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ordinary noises of the household, to which he contributes his share. 
Other fears may be avoided by introducing objects and people to 
the baby under favorable conditions: the pet dog, when it is not 
barking violently; the neighbor, while the baby is safe and happy in 
his mother’s arms. The method of disuse, while not effective in 
eliminating already established fears, may be useful in preventing 
their occurrence, 

Verbal appeal is of slight value during the first two years, because 
the child’s comprehension of oral speech is so limited. Even with 
older children, the attempt to overcome fear with verbal explana- 
tions and reassurance met with slight success under experimental 
conditions, 

Social imitation plays a relatively large part in preventing and 

dispelling the fears of infancy. A baby’s attitude toward many things 
is frequently determined by the cue he gets from his companions, 
One baby on the beach who was about to cry as a wave rushed up 
around his feet, seeing his sister enjoying it, laughed and gurgled 
and splashed in the foam as she did, The mother’s manner of meet- 
ing a stranger or treating strange animals will often furnish a clue 
for the child. Moods may be communicated. Joyousness, calmness, 
and confidence are contagious, and babies are highly susceptible to 
these influences, 

In brief, the baby is not so likely to become afraid of many things 
if the adults in his environment: 

Have a constant warm relationship with him, 

Do not show irrational fears themselves, 

Teach the child how to gain control over the situation, for ex- 
ample, to turn on the light himself in a dark room, 

Introduce animals and strangers and other things that might 
arouse fear under favorable conditions when the child feels other- 
wise secure and in a familiar environment. 

Never use fear to make him behave. 

Fear is part of a larger pattern. If a child continually shows timidity, 
the adult should examine the entire life of the child: his relations 
and satisfactions, and especially demands and Pressures that need 
to be lessened. 
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Learning to handle anger 


From an early age infants show differences in their tolerance of 
frustration. Frequent intense outbursts of anger are destructive. It is 
therefore desirable to know how they may be prevented, and how 
treated when they occur. 

In general, parents who frequently restrict and curb their chil- 
dren’s behavior have irritable and complaining children. On the 
other hand, a baby who is taking an active part in dressing himself 
is not so likely to get angry at his mother, who is now aiding his 
movements and desires, rather than thwarting them. If it is necessary 
to carry him away from some interesting activity, his attention may 
first be attracted to some little object which he may carry with him 
without interfering with his mother’s plans. Nor should the baby 
have to experience continued failure to get the things he wants. If 
he cannot reach something he desires, the object should be moved 
a little nearer so that he can get it with reasonable effort. Helping 
the baby just a little in these indirect ways gives him a sense of 
achievement in place of a sense of failure and frustration. 

Physical irritations such as sore gums, chapped skin, mosquito 
bites, and indigestion predispose a child to anger. Parents should 
make allowances for these discomforts. 

It is, of course, not possible to prevent all outbursts of anger. There 
are some things a child cannot do and some objects he should not 
touch. His second year is not too early for him to learn what he can 
do and what he cannot do in certain situations. Limits can be set. 

When a temper tantrum does occur, the parent should recognize 
the bewilderment and anxiety which this profound organic disturb- 
ance is causing to the child himself. Certainly his intense feelings 
should not be aggravated by spanking or by deprivation. When a 
baby cries and his needs are not met, he grows more uncomfortable 
and cries more loudly. When he really yells, the parent gets worried 
and relieves his distress. Thus the child is rewarded for crying at the 
top of his lungs. If he is a bright baby the next time he is uncom- 
fortable he may try to get results quickly by crying his head off at 
the beginning. If, on the other hand, his needs are met as soon as he 
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begins to cry or even before, the feeling tone is not intense. Since 
learning is related to the intensity of the drive, the chances of his 
learning to get what he wants by crying are greatly reduced. If he 
also gets loving attention at other times, he will not learn to use 
crying as a sole attention-getting device; he will know that he can 
get attention in many other ways, The mother should pick up the 
baby, talk to him gently, and pat him at times when he is quiet, not 
just when he cries. Thus he will not get the notion that only fretful- 
ness gets rewards. He will use crying, which in itself is a discomfort- 
producing activity, only as a last resort. 

In the early weeks persistently having the child “cry it out” may 
have a detrimental effect. If his crying is always in vain he may 
feel a vague sense of hopelessness and futility, This may lower his 
general level of aspiration. If this attitude persists it may seriously 
affect his future emotional adjustment and learning. 


DECREASING THE “DON TS” 


To remove as many as possible of the things in the environment 
that call forth parental “don’ts” is a negative way of providing for 
positive learning. If the mother will write down for several days the 
reason for every “don’t,” she will have an interesting list to study. 
She will discover how many “don'ts” are caused by objects in the 
room or on the grounds which might just as well have been re- 
moved from the baby’s sight or reach, Heavy urns, breakable bowls, 
books, bric-a-brac, loose pins and buttons, knives, and forks should 
be put away until the baby has learned to use them properly. The 
mother will also learn how many of her “don’ts” are for safety’s sake. 
A stairway without a gate, an open window which he can reach, 
machines that are running, scalding water, a chair so placed that he 
may tip over backwards—these dangerous situations may be avoided 
by forethought. 

The following is a list of the “don'ts” which one mother said to 
her nineteen-month-old baby during one day: 

“Don’t throw dollie out of the bed.” (One morning the baby threw her 
doll and hit her mother on the head.) 
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“Don’t put powder-can top in the water.” (The powder-can top was 
given her to play with during her bath.) 

“Don’t pull washcloth away from mother.” (She thinks that is a good 
joke and laughs when mother tries to get it away from her.) ; 

“Don’t upset the water.” 

“Don’t pull bureau cover off.” 

“Don’t pull highchair over on you.” 

“Don’t touch spoons, knives, and forks.” (She likes to go around “un- 
setting” the table.) 

“Don’t slap spoon with food in it.” (She likes to push the spoon and 
spill its contents as she is being fed.) 

“Don’t put spoon in sister's plate.” (She likes to take a sly dip out of 
someone else’s plate.) . 

“Don’t kick the table.” (By kicking against the table she can push her 
highchair over backwards.) 

“Don’t stand up in the highchair.” 

“Don’t pull highchair apart.” 

“Don’t put the pin in your mouth.” 

“Don’t touch the bread.” 

“Don’t break any more wall.” (The baby tries to break off bits of plaster 
from a crack in the wall.) 

“Don’t put the plaster in your mouth.” 

“Don’t scratch chair with the plaster.” 

“Don’t break the cup.” 

“Don’t pull the flowers up.” 

“Don’t walk in the mud.” 

“Don’t climb on the cellar door.” 

“Don’t shake your highchair.” 

“Don’t reach for the corncobs.” 

“Don’t reach for dish.” (When on mother’s lap.) 

“Don’t put safety pin in your mouth.” 


To be sure, many objects in the environment are not removable. 
Bureau drawers must be used by adults. Bookcases cannot be emptied. 
Matches are difficult to keep out of the climbing baby’s reach. How- 
ever, to most of these hazards the baby can be taught to respond in a 
satisfactory way. If he wants to pull everything out of his mother’s 
bureau drawer, he can be given a drawer or basket full of scraps of 
material and various objects, and told: “This is baby’s. He can take 
everything out of this. This [the bureau drawer] is mother’s. Baby 
must not open this.” If he is noisy while his grandfather is taking a 
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nap, he should be told to run on tiptoe and speak in a low voice. 
Later, when there is no occasion to be quiet, he should be told, 
“Grandpa isn’t sleeping now. Now you may run and shout.” In order 
to avoid harm from autos and other sources of danger, the child must 
learn that a command given in a certain tone of voice must be obeyed 
instantly. There are a few situations where immediate obedience is 
imperative. 

The second year is a practice year. The child will improve on every- 
thing he started to learn in the first year. During the second year he 
must learn the meaning of “no.” The “no-nos” should be definite but 
few—each one important for his growth and safety. They should not 
interfere with his need to look around him, to handle objects under 
supervision, to talk, to express his feelings, and gain independence. 


SUMMARY: HOW TO HELP THE BABY LEARN 


For the baby, living is learning. Seen from his point of view, every- 
thing he learns is the result of trying to get something he wants or 
to do something he feels the urge to do. Life is one learning oppor- 
tunity after another, 

The role of adults is to provide a favorable environment, set the 
stage for success, and lend a helping hand when the baby cannot 
succeed without a little help. With just enough help during the first 
two years children can solve their own problems of growing up. 
Nothing is more fun for grownups than to see a baby learn. A few 
specific suggestions follow: 


1. Leave the baby free to grow, i.e., do not interfere unnecessarily with 
his activities; let him take his time. 
a. Leave him unhampered by unnecessary and unsuitable clothing. 
b. Allow him to look at things steadily and as long as he wishes to. 
c. Leave him free to kick and squirm and creep so that he will be 
ready to sit and to stand when the time comes for him to do so. 
d. Let him do things for himself; let him try to find a way out of 
his own difficulties, and let him make an effort to get the things 
he wants. Expect him to look out for his own needs as far as he 
is able. 
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e. 


f. 


Ji 


Encourage him to make his wants known through speech, and 
reward his successful attempts. 

Play with him gently, even during routine bathing and dressing, 
but avoid tiring him with too many unusual and exciting experi- 
ences. 

Plan all the mechanical details of bathing and dressing so as to 
avoid unnecessary fear and irritation. 

Remove from the house as many things as possible that may harm 
the baby or give rise to many “don'ts.” Put away vases and dishes 
which the baby may break. Remember that he may pull down 
glass bowls and heavy ornaments if they are set on a tablecloth. 
Keep scissors and knives out of reach until the baby is old enough 
to learn to use them safely. Check the house for possible causes 
of accidents, such as low open windows, unprotected stairs, poi- 
sonous materials. By taking these precautions you will give the 
child a chance to explore without danger; you will make your 
house “fit for a child to learn in.” You will also relieve yourself 


of anxiety. 


2. Provide an environment from which the child can select the experi- 
ences he needs at this stage of development. Give him opportunities 
for initiative and adventure. If he has suitable materials he may be 
expected to make good use of them. Whatever the child does day by 


day becomes part of him. 


a. 


b. 


When he begins to want to handle things, place within his reach 
a number of objects of convenient size. 

When he is learning to look for, reach for, and recognize special 
objects, place two or three things of interest near him. 


. Provide colored balls and birds and other objects that are wash- 


able, nonbreakable, and colorfast for the baby to look at when he 
is lying awake. 
Take him from room to room and outdoors on the street so that 


he will see new sights. 

Provide a little pen or something by which he can pull himself 
to a standing position when he feels so inclined. 

Talk to him with clear, slow, accurate articulation and varied 
inflections. 

Help him become acquainted with things that might harm him. 
For example, let him feel the heat of the stove for himself while 


you say, “Stove hot; hurts baby.” 


. Provide him with shoes that fit well, and roomy, easy-to-manage 


clothes that are durable and washable. 
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8. Provide, if possible, a pleasant, sanitary nursery with washable walls 
and floors, low shelves, a wicker wardrobe, homemade or ready-made 
toys, a box or cupboard in which to keep toys, a sunny window, a low 
rocking chair, a low firm table. The colors in the room should be har- 
monious, and there should be one or two beautiful pictures, changed 
from time to time. It is well also to provide a few books with artistic 
illustrations, such as those by Caldecott, L. Leslie Brooke, and M. 
Boutet De Monvel. If the baby cannot have a room of his own, a corner 
may be furnished for him. 

4. Treat the baby consistently with respect to the fundamental routines, 
so that he knows what to expect. For example, maintain reasonable 
uniformity in the bedtime program. Do not hurry him to bed one night 
and permit people to frolic with him at bedtime another night. Do not 
leave him alone sometimes when he cries for attention and at other 
times take him up and cuddle him. Do not lavish affection on him and 
then suddenly withdraw it. 

5. At first follow his own physiological rhythms; eventually he will settle 
down to reasonable regularity in feeding, sleeping, bowel movements, 
and exercise. Do not expect him to become civilized before he is ready 
and able to conform to the ways of his world. 

6. As far as possible, avoid situations which evoke undesirable responses, 
as, for example, offering him food that is slightly burned or spoiled, 
which may produce an aversion to that particular food. 

7. Recognize and provide for individual differences, Temper the task to 
the child’s ability. If the learning task is too difficult, he will give up 
and turn his attention to other things. Learning takes place when a 
child feels a need and recognizes that the knowledge and skill to sat- 
isfy it are within his power to acquire. 

8. Try to do things with the baby, not to him. Wait for him to take part 
in an activity. For example, when you pick up a tiny baby slide your 
hands under him, then wait until he curls up a little as an adjustment 
to being lifted. Have him hang on to you with knees and arms as soon 
as he can. Let him be active rather than passive. 

9. Enjoy the baby. Do not be so careful and troubled about many details 
that you cannot enjoy him as well as love him. A consciousness that the 
adults around him are serene and at ease is an important factor in the 
baby’s development. Aboye all, express for the baby a warmth of affec- 
tion; a cold, scientific aloofness is out of date. A 

10. Make desirable behavior satisfying to the baby. Certain routine habits 
are most easily acquired if they are performed each day with satis- 
faction. It is satisfying to the baby to solve his own small difficulties. 
In general, always try to make pleasant the things which the baby 
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10. 


alike 


. Give some helpful cone 


. How can the 


ought to learn. Anatole France sums up this most important principle 


when he says: “I would make lovable to her everything I would wish 
her to love.” (37, p. 198.) 


Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 
Observe a baby one or two years old in his attempt to learn to pick 


up an object, play pat-a-cake, mark on paper, hold a cup to drink out 
of, use a spoon, etc. Note the processes he goes through. 


| Describe instances in which satisfaction has encouraged learning, and 


annoyance or pain has retarded it. 
Under what conditions will the most effective learning probably take 


place? 


. How may one avoid some of the situations which make children angry? 


Situations which make children afraid? 
Show how each of the “don'ts” listed on pages 104-105 might have 


been avoided. 
Make a list of appropriate play materials for a two-year-old child which 


the poorest parents could afford. 


. Plan safe places where babies might play in several neighborhoods 


with which you are familiar. 
If a mother complained to you about the disobedience of her two-year- 
old, what would you try to find out about the child’s relations with his 


mother, his health, his opportunities for play? 
rete suggestions for teaching a child to dress 


and feed himself. Consider the time for beginning training, ways of 
mastering mechanical difficulties in the process, use of approval, avoid- 
ance of fatigue and dissatisfaction. 

State three or four general principles that underlie the specific sugges- 


tions for helping a child to learn. x 
Interview several mothers of young children who are working outside 


the home. Try to find out the real reasons why they are going out 


to work. 
schools develop attitudes of satisfaction in family life 


and in bringing up fine children? 


CHAPTER VII 


Problems of the 


First Two Years 


B, the word “problem” we mean a difficult step in the learning 


process” may be provoked by expecting too much or too little of the 
child or being inconsistent or inconstant in one’s relation to him. 


clinical study of the child was made and discussed with the mother. 

Four months later the tantrums were less violent; he had begun to 

talk and was gradually giving up the bottle. At two years four 
110 
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months he ate well and talked well, but was jealous of the new 
baby. At three years two months his appetite was fine, and he had 
no tantrums or other difficulties that were not a normal part of the 
growing-up process. Here was a child who was getting off to a poor 
start. The parents recognized this and sought help in time. At the 
guidance clinic they gained knowledge of themselves and of child 
development. They were able to change the child’s environment, 
including their behavior toward him, in a few simple ways. Self- 
knowledge and knowledge of child development in a setting of 
genuine affection for the child are the keys to being good parents. 


HEALTH 


Because of their basic importance in the prevention of problems, 
a few simple health measures wil be mentioned at this point. 


Value of ultraviolet rays 


Babies need sun and fresh, clean air. Sunshine and skyshine, the 
natural sources of ultraviolet rays, should be taken in small dozes 
at first, beginning with two minutes a day and gradually increasing 
ful exposure to 30 or 40 minutes, with the baby’s eyes always 
protected from direct sunlight. The amount of ultraviolet radiation 
in the atmosphere varies in different parts of thé country and with 
different seasons of the year. It is greater at high altitudes than at 
sea level; during the spring, summer, and early autumn months 
than in the winter; and in the middle of the day than in the early 
morning and late afternoon. Unfortunately these rays do not pass 
through clothing, ordinary window panes, thick clouds or fog, or the 
dust and smoke of cities. The quartz mercury-vapor lamp and vari- 
ous carbon-are lamps effectively supply ultraviolet rays. These 


lamps, however, should be purchased and used under the super- 


vision of a physican. 


The basic diet 


A diet adequate in every 
to prevent flabby muscles, 


respect helps to build positive health and 
weak bones, poor teeth, and rickets. Cod- 
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liver oil and other fish-liver oils in various forms, which supply 
vitamin D, should be given before the baby is a month old in the 
amount the doctor prescribes. Cow’s milk pasteurized and enriched 
with vitamin D, diluted when necessary, and kept clean and covered, 
is an excellent food. It is safe and easy to digest. One quart of cow’s 
milk, on the average, supplies more than half of the total calories 
required for an eighteen-month-old boy, more than enough protein 
for the day, more than the requirement of calcium, almost all of the 
phosphorus requirement, approximately half the daily requirement 
of iron, and some iodine, It probably supplies sufficient vitamin A 
and is a very good source of vitamin G. Goat’s milk is even better 
in some respects. With milk as a base, an adequate diet can easily 
be built for a child one year and a half old. The juice from one orange 
adds iron and a good deal of vitamin C. Tomato juice is another 
good source of vitamin C. An ounce of brown cereal adds calories, 
protein, and iron. One scant fourth of a cup of sifted green vegetable 
is valuable for its iron, vitamins, and bulk. An egg yolk supplies iron 
and vitamin A. The white is not used for two reasons: because more 
protein than necessary has already been supplied, and because some 
children have a tendency to be allergic to egg white. Liver soup 
and other finely ground meat can be introduced gradually. Baked 
potato and bread and butter add calories, vitamins A and B, and 
minerals, The day's food for children of other ages may be selected 
according to the same pattern, 


Prevention of diseases 


Great progress has been made in preventing the illness and death 
of babies during the first two years. Immunization alone has, in 
some communities, practically eliminated some of the most serious 
diseases—diphtheria, for example. 

Nevertheless, diphtheria is still, in many places, one of the most 
serious diseases of infancy. It is the baby’s right to be immunized 
against diphtheria between the ages of six and nine months. Im- 
munization is the ounce of prevention that is worth a ton of cure. 

To prevent tuberculosis in persons who have not yet become in- 
fected but who may be exposed to the disease, the BCG vaccine 
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appears to have value but it is not a substitute for adequate pro- 
tective health measures. 

Whooping-cough vaccine, given at about the age of six months, 
helps protect many babies from a disease which is especially danger- 
ous for children up to two years of age. Before the baby is a year old 
he should also be vaccinated against smallpox—unless the doctor 
had a good reason for not vaccinating a particular child. 

The relation between illness and the tensions created by anxiety 
and hostility is being increasingly recognized. Mohr (79) made this 
concluding statement in his brief survey of some psychosomatic prob- 
lems in childhood: “. . . it is apparent that a wide range of physical 
disturbances may be understood as reactions reflecting disturbances 
in the relationship between the child and the important persons in 
his familial environment.” 


Teething 


About the middle of the first year the baby carries everything to 
his mouth. Biting on something hard relieves the pain caused by the 
teeth trying to push through gums that are tough and hard to pierce. 
Nothing should be left lying around which ought not to go into the 
baby’s mouth, for that is quite sure to be its destination. Washable 
toys can be kept sanitary. Soreness of the gums may make the baby 
generally irritable and particularly sensitive to frustration or inter- 


ference with his desires. 


DAILY ROUTINES 

In a survey of 500 parents (59) difficulties with “routine care” of 
children were reported as second in frequency among the problems 
of parenthood. Even in the case of children up to the age of 12, 
problems of feeding, sleeping, dressing, and elimination were fre® 
quently mentioned. 

Everyone agrees that children must learn the ways of civilized 
life, for the sake of their own stability and adjustment as well as for 
the comfort and convenience of others. However, while it is im- 
portant that the child acquire the manners and customs of people 
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about him, he should not feel guilty or unworthy, or resentful, hos- 
tile, or resistant toward the persons who have made him modify some 
of his basic physiological processes. He can learn to meet the de- 
mands of the culture through a gradual, gentle educational process. 
With sympathetic guidance from adults he can “train” himself. 


Bowel and bladder control 


Although it is gratifying to the mother to have the child take this 
responsibility early, it may not be physiologically or psychologically 
best for the child. Observers have noted that premature and un- 
sympathetic training often results in constipation, temper tantrums, 
or other forms of resistance and defensive reaction. Whereas these 
emotional disturbances, as well as later personality problems, prob- 
ably arise from the total social situation rather than from the training 
per se, it must be remembered that the way in which a child is toilet 
trained is an important expression of the total parent-child relation- 
ship. 

To be on the safe side, Spock (94, pp. 184-193) advises mothers 
“ to leave the control of bowel movements almost entirely up to the 
baby—to wait until he (a) is able to sit up by himself, (b) begins to 
have bowel movements at a fairly regular time each day, and (c) 
gives some sign that he is aware that a movement is coming and that 
he is able to control it. It is probable that the child’s nervous system 
is not sufficiently developed for bowel control until he is about a 
year old, and that he will not be interested in gaining control until 
some time during the second year. If the baby lapses after a short 
period of training begun too early, emotional factors may have 
entered in that may make the next attempt more difficult. 

The child usually achieves bowel control before bladder control, 
and daytime bladder control before control at night. The baby needs 
to give his attention to one problem at a time. The mother notes his 
natural rhythm and anticipates the movement, If he is picked up and 
taken to the toilet in time, he will feel pleased with the comfortable 
dry feeling that results and with his mother’s approval. The next 
step is his own recognition that he should go to the toilet. At first 
he speaks of his need too late—this is not naughtiness but real 
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progress. Soon he will be able to announce it far enough in advance. 
Still later he will go of his own accord. The majority of babies usually 
become dry in the daytime between one and a half and two and a 
half years, even if no “training” is given. Keeping dry at night comes 
a little later—between two and three years. 

To summarize, self-control of bowel and bladder will be most 
easily gained if the parent can provide these favorable conditions: 

Wait until the baby is ready to control his movement. In most 
cases, to begin bowel training too early—before the child is a year 
old—is hard on both the mother and the child, and usually does not 
work. Bladder control can wait several months longer. 

Remove wet diapers promptly so that the baby has learned to 
want the comfortable, dry feeling. 

Be gentle and understanding when the baby soils his diaper after 
he has begun to make progress. Control is difficult for him. Show 
pleasure when he succeeds. 

Note the time when the baby’s bowel movements usually take 
place or when he himself makes some sign of readiness, and put 
him on the toilet chair in time. 

Have a simple little toilet chair just the baby’s size. Such a chair 
is comfortable and inexpensive. A father handy with tools can make 
it himself. 

Try not to be tense, rigid, or anxious about getting control estab- 
lished, since this increases the child’s need to defend himself against 
being changed. If conditions are favorable, the child can and will 


train himself. 


Weaning 

Giving up the pleasure of nursing is a real problem for the infant. 
Nursing increases the sense of “togetherness” between mother and 
child, Weaning disrupts an emotional relation that has been a source 
of satisfaction from infancy. However, the length of breast feeding 
has not been proved to be specifically related to any important phase 
of personality development. Many well-adjusted children have been 
fed from the very beginning with a bottle, or even with a cup. The 
parent-child relations in the situation as a whole, not a single process 
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such as weaning, are of basic importance. If an affectionate relation 
has been established between child and mother, the child is more 
likely to accept weaning as a somewhat unpleasant part of a gen- 
erally satisfying relationship. 

Weaning has a positive aspect; it gives the baby new satisfactions 
such as greater independence and the chance to learn new skills; it 
is a step toward maturity. The weaning from the mother’s breast 
in infancy has its counterpart in the psychological weaning that must 
occur at adolescence, From infancy to adulthood there is a gradual 
weakening of the infantile satisfactions that arise from close de- 
pendence upon other persons. 

Nursing should be discontinued if it becomes a strain or annoy- 
ance to the mother. Otherwise a minimum nursing period of at least 
three months, preferably six months, should be provided. The best 
time to begin taking the breast or the bottle away is when it gives 
the baby the least satisfaction—often around the seventh month. 

Weaning should be a gradual proces. Many pediatricians intro- 
duce orange juice and tomato juice in small amounts during the 
first or second month. Then gradually, to accustom the baby to the 
taste of different foods, they give him water in which vege- 
tables have been cooked, a half teaspoon of sifted vegetables or 
of fruit, cereal gruel, and other foods. Even after the ninth month, 
however, new foods should be introduced slowly. There is no need 
to hurry and no need to add new foods to the diet at a specified 
time if the weather is very hot, or the baby is not quite so well as 
usual. If the step-by-step method is used, the child will accept the 
gradual change. 


Eating 


Many mothers are putting their babies on what are variously 
called “self-demand,” “self-regulation,” or “self-selection” schedules. 
That is, they give the baby (within limits) what he wants to eat 
when he wants it. In other words, they are flexible and responsive 
to the child’s bodily rhythms and needs for food, warmth, and com- 
fort. Self-regulation in the feeding of babies has gained much sup- 
port from Davis's studies. Although the number of children studied 
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by Davis (27) was small, the results of her experiments with spon- 
taneous food selection were significant, and have had great influ- 
ence on practice. Her newly weaned babies were offered trays which 
contained a large array of foods. Even though their daily diets were 
not balanced, the babies, over a period of time, chose a balanced 
diet that seemed to meet their nutritional needs. Gradually, also, with 
many ups and downs, the baby who is fed when he is hungry tends 
to settle down to a schedule very much like that recommended by 
pediatricians. This fact is reassuring to mothers. However, the self- 
selection program is not without its difficulties—difficulties of pro- 
viding the proper variety of foods, of acquiring sufficient knowledge 
of nutrition to check the child’s choices, of dealing with distorted 
appetites and habits, and of counteracting the child's occasional 
failure to select foods that meet his needs. 

It appears that infants’ own choices of food and mealtime reflect 
their bodily needs. Recognizing this, the mother should not insist 
that every single meal be balanced or that the child invariably eat 
all the food provided. If he refuses to eat cereal but likes bananas, 
the mother may give him bananas and milk. Children—like adults— 
seem to go through periods when they eat everything in sight and 
other times when they do not want much to eat. The self-demand 
method has put the emphasis on the child himself, rather than on 
the amount of food to be eaten or the exact times of day at which 
he is to be fed. 

A baby often refuses unfamiliar food. It is natural for him to spit 
it out. If he does so, it does not mean that he dislikes it. It may be 
merely that he is surprised by the new consistency or flavor or, per- 
haps that he has not learned to swallow solid food. If food is well 
prepared and wholesome, if it is introduced gradually, and if the 
child feels free to choose whether he will eat it or not, he will learn 
to acquire “a reasonable repertoire” of tastes. Among the 36 children 
at St. George’s Nursery School there were only 103 refusals of food 
out of a total of 7,438 opportunities over a period of six months. 
Twelve children never refused any food. The three foods most fre- 
quently refused were rice, casserole of beef and tomato, and vege- 


table marrow (17, pp. 742-743). 
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Psychological and social elements often enter into the feeding 
situation—parental anxieties and desires, as well as the emotional 
needs of the infant. Refusing to eat is one way in which a child may 
express antagonism toward the parent. The following sequence is 
quite common: Parents desire a child who will be a credit to them, 
will enhance their social status; they are much concerned with the 
child’s nutritional condition; the child learns that he can gain priv- 
ileges by refusing food; he does so, and shows signs of malnutrition. 
This increases the mother’s anxiety and she goes to almost any 
lengths to “get food into him.” Because of his poor nutrition the child 
has less energy and vitality to cope with daily situations. Conse- 
quently, he may show an inferior social adjustment as well as an 
inferior physical appearance. This makes him less acceptable to the 
parents and increases their frustration. 

Escalona (34) reported examples of the influence of the adult on 
feeding disturbances in babies from ten days to 24 months in age. 
Babies refused tomato juice and orange juice when it was offered 
them by adults who showed their dislike for the juice, or adults who 
were themselves disliked by the babies. Babies commonly refused 
solid food when it was first presented, Refusals of solid food were 
less intense 

if the infant was fed by a fairly relaxed person, if he was fed slowly, if 
his attention was directed to each approaching spoonful and he was allowed 
to touch it, if he was well supported in an upright sitting position, and if 


the person feeding talked to him in a quiet and encouraging manner. (34, 
pp. 78-79.) 


Infants who were fussy about food were generally unstable in other 
respects. Severe feeding problems arose in response to events not 
directly connected with the eating situation, such as loss of a loved 
person or even lack of success in learning to walk. When the person 
in charge of the baby is tense or unhappy there is likely to be an 
increase in mealtime tantrums, refusal of food, vomiting, and other 
eating disturbances, Eating behavior may serve as “an especially 
sensitive indicator of the infant’s general adjustment.” 

Certain conditions are favorable to good eating habits. To sum- 
marize, the baby is more likely to get the food he needs if the adult: 
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Gives him affection as well as food. Before he is weaned a baby is 
likely to develop better if the mother “cuddles” him during the feed- 
ing period and if she herself relaxes and enjoys the baby. 

Watches the baby more closely than the clock. Although a three- 
hour, and later a four-hour, schedule of feedings is satisfactory for 
many babies, the schedule should be changed if it does not seem to 
fit a particular baby. If he wakes up at 4 a.m. it is best to feed him 
then before he cries hard and long, and gradually to let him work 
out a flexible schedule that seems best for him and not too hard 
on the rest of the family. 

Introduces him to only one new food at a time, and this in very 
small amounts. 

Cives him a new solid food at the beginning of the feeding period 
when he is hungry. 

Tastes the food first to see whether it has a burned, bitter, or 
otherwise unpleasant taste that might cause the baby to spit it out. 

Does not force the baby to eat. The surest way to create a feeding 
problem is to force a child to eat when his physiological need for cer- 
tain foods is low. 

Does not begin weaning too early or too abruptly; waits for the 
baby to show a readiness to give up the breast or bottle. In fact, 
children tend to “resist anything suddenly introduced or anything 
that is too much at variance with the status quo” (17, p. 787). 

Substitutes, in case of refusal, another food with similar values, 
and later tries the first food again. 

Keeps the baby’s mealtime quiet and pleasant. The baby is dis- 
turbed by fussing, coaxing, too much talk, the presence of many 
people while he is eating. 

It is better and easier to create favorable feeding conditions from 
the beginning than to try to correct poor food habits later on. 


Sleeping 

Most of the bedtime battles between parent and child need not 
occur. Sleep is normal and necessary. The baby’s natural rest rhythms 
can be gradually modified so as to conform to the convenience of 
adults, After the first month or two most children gradually increase 
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their waking hours until, at the end of the first two years of life, they 
are accustomed to a long nighttime sleep and a daytime nap of an 
hour or two. Although individual children vary in their sleep re- 
quirements, the bedtime of a particular child should be fairly regular, 
despite the many possible interferences, On the other hand, children 
should not be abruptly “sent to bed.” A quiet, happy pre-bedtime 
period following an active day should be the prelude to a sound 
night's sleep in a clean, airy, familiar room. 

When the Dionne quintuplets were between two and three years 
old, they apparently decided that bedtime should be romping time. 
As soon as they were put to bed they bobbed up again. The nurses 
patiently replaced them in a horizontal position time and again until 
the quints finally got the idea that they were to go to sleep when 
put to bed. 

Overfatigue should be avoided in young children. When a child 
first begins to creep and walk, he is fascinated by his own locomo- 
tion and uses up a tremendous amount of energy. But ordinarily 
he will take short periods of rest of his own accord, If a child be- 
comes so tired that he cannot sleep the parent should look for reasons 
in the parent-child relationship, or in other conditions in the child’s 
life as a whole. Such a child may be helped if the mother sings or 
talks to him, or plays some quiet game for a few minutes whenever 
she has time and he shows readiness. 


'THUMB-SUCKING 


During the first six months of life occasional thumb-sucking is a 
method of learning, not a bad habit. It is nothing to get excited 
about. The parent need not be concerned about spasmodic thumb- 
sucking during the first two years (10). Fussing about it may make 
a habit out of what would otherwise have been a passing phase of 
development. Some of the most troublesome cases seem to have been 
caused by someone scolding the child or otherwise attaching emo- 
tional tension to the habit before the child has had a chance to 
outgrow it. 

There are several theories about the causation of thumb-sucking. 
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Some psychologists attribute the habit primarily to insufficient suck- 
ing at the breast or bottle. However, the babies in one experiment 
(28) whose sucking “instinct” was most fully satisfied continued to 
suck more vigorously than those who had less practice in sucking. 
Moreover, thumb-sucking has been found in infants who were al- 
lowed unlimited nursing time and had self-regulated feedings. Other 
persons consider thumb-sucking an indication of dietary deficiency. 
Still others regard it as a solace for boredom, unhappiness, or over- 
fatigue, “To interfere with it, without searching for and doing some- 
thing about the basic disturbance, produces . . . anxiety and/or 
more complicated and inaccessible defenses against it” (73, p: 18). 

No treatment of thumb-sucking is necessary in infancy. If it per- 
sists the mother should deal with the underlying causes. The most 
important thing is to provide a satisfying life situation as a whole; 
to see to it that the baby is happy, secure, and interested in things 
about him; that he has enough of the right kind of food to meet his 
nutritional needs; that he has playthings that use his hands in inter- 
esting ways; and that the adult does not get excited when the baby 
puts his thumb or fingers in the mouth. 


NEGATIVISM OR RESISTANT BEHAVIOR 


Nature of negativism 


At some time during his second or third year the child frequently 
becomes “contrary.” He says “no” even to reasonable suggestions. 
“Stubbornness,” the mother may call it. He “wants what he wants 
when he wants it.” He insists upon doing the opposite of what the 
mother or nurse tells him to do. With girls, this kind of behavior 
appears to reach a peak near the end of the second year; with boys, 
near the end of the third year. It appears to last longer and to be 
more severe with boys. After the third year it tends to decrease. 


Explanations of negativism 


This resistance to authority is a sign of growing independence. 
It is an attempt on the part of the child to assert his newly discovered 
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self, to prove that he has a mind of his own, to develop his own 
individuality. It may represent the child’s naive attempt to make 
the world conform to his whim. Of course this is a futile attempt. 
The world is indifferent and strong. The child has to learn this 
through his early experiments in resistance. 

Negativism may also be explained partly by the child’s lack of 
knowledge, experience, and competence in verbal expression. The 
two- or three-year-old is constantly confronted with situations that 
he does not understand, and is continually expected to do things for 
which he has not yet acquired the necessary skill. His first reaction 
to these difficulties is resistance. His refusal to act is a defense against 
demands that are beyond his power. Later, if his environment is 
favorable and adults’ guidance is skillful, he learns by experience 
that he can meet difficulties in more satisfying ways; he then gradu- 
ally ceases to use his first infantile “way out.” 

Sometimes a child responds in a negative way to a person whom 
he does not like. He refuses to do anything the person asks; he even 
rejects the person’s praise. 

Negativism is probably an outcome of a complex situation into 
which the following factors may enter: 

1. Overprotecting or “babying” the child in certain aspects of his 
life and at certain times, and applying undue pressure on him not 
to be a baby in other situations and at other times. 

2. Being impatient with his slowness. 

3. Giving the child unrealistic choices—asking him if he would 
like to eat, put on his hat, etc., when actually he has no choice. If he 
says “no,” the adult resents it. 

4. Making unreasonable demands on him; saying “No, no” to him 
too frequently. 

5. Tactlessly interfering with the child’s activities. Basically, acute 
negativism seems to occur when parents lack real understanding of 
the child as a person, or lack interest in or respect for his rights, 
wishes, and feelings. Or it may arise when they overindulge the child 
so that he gets the idea that he can have his own way in everything, 
Then he is unwilling to accept necessary restrictions. 

Margaret McMillan, an English nursery school worker ( 76), has 
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described a case of negativism which is typical of those she fre- 
quently met: 


The two-year-old comes into our open-air nursery school a very unhappy 
little person. . . . His first idea is that he is not going to be coerced. “No! 
No! No!” cries a little voice. “No bath!” “No dinner!” “No clean pinafore!” 
Above all, “No sleep!” A hundred times I have found one panacea for this 
wild and multiple revolt. It is acquiescence, consent. . . . It is not coax- 
ing he wants. . . . This sense restored, it is wonderful to see how quickly 
an attitude of calm and power to note or observe, follow. . . - 


In time, he is attracted to the other children and their activities, and 
makes some movement to join them. His attempts to join are met, 
of course, with welcoming smiles. 

Ability to put oneself in the child’s place is a valuable asset in 
dealing with all kinds of behavior problems. Too frequently there is 
no common ground between the child’s world and the adult world. 
A certain activity is pleasant and constructive to the child, but 
naughty to the adult. One two-year-old was in the “me too” stage; 
she wanted to do everything her slightly older sister did. One morn- 
ing the older sister found an eggshell on the table, and crushed it 
as she had seen her mother do when making coffee. The little one 
looked for another eggshell, but there was none. She then spied a 
basket of fresh eggs, dropped one of them on the floor, and squashed 
it with her heel, saying gleefully, “Me break egg, too.” On such 


occasions, if the mother stops to try to understand what the act 
she will seldom err in her treatment of the situa- 


means to the child, 
etimes sits in the baby’s place and 


tion. One mother says that she som 
tries to see things from his point of view before acting. 

Often mother and child get caught in a vicious circle of “naughti- 
ness,” impatience, and more “naughtiness.” The daily routine may 
be both a potential source of upset and an expression of the kind 
of parent-child relation which prevails. Insufficient sleep and sim- 
ilar mundane factors have a profound influence. They make the 
child more irritable, more demanding. A feeling of discouragement 
on the part of the mother also makes the situation more difficult. 
A parent with insufficient balance and insight, a child with a diffi- 
culty or two—and the stage is set for real trouble. When a child is 
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disturbed and exasperating it is most difficult for the parent to love, 
to be sympathetic, understanding, patient. When an adult meets 
with bitterness, hostility, hatred, and abuse from children whom he 
is trying to help, he should remember that those are the children 
who need love the most. 


Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 


1. Observe and record the interaction between a child and an adult; note 
ways in which the adult’s behavior seems to evoke certain behavior on 
the part of the child. 

2. Observe a child about two years of age and record in detail the situa- 
tions in which he shows “stubbornness” or “contrariness.” Try to dis- 
cover the conditions that give rise to the resistant behavior and suggest 
the best method of acting in the situation. 

8. What are the most common causes of babies’ deaths and illness in your 
community? What is being done to prevent them? 

4, Describe the Weaning process as you would recommend it to a young 
mother. 

5. What causes of children’s dislike for foods may have their origin in the 

` first year? How could these be avoided? 

6. There is a difference of opinion about the extent to which a crying baby 
should be given attention. What plan would you recommend for dealing 
with a baby who cries in the night? 

7. How should these so-called problems of early childhood—thumb-sucking, 
bowel and bladder control, ete.—be viewed? If you were responsible for 
the care of a one- to two-year-old-child, what would you do about them? 
How may they be made to contribute to his developmental task of 
becoming more independent—a person in his own right? 


CHAPTER VIII 


Child Study and 


Parent Guidance 


Pos teachers, and others who are constantly observing children 
can use a number of the simple methods of child study to gain a 
better understanding of the individual child. Records of children’s 
behavior hold up a mirror, as it were, in which parents and teachers 
ffects of their procedures. Such records also 


can plainly see the e: 
rends and give clues as to why the child be- 


show developmental t 
haves as he does. 


SOURCES OF UNDERSTANDING 

There are three main sources of information about children: 
(a) their behavior in daily activities, in testing situations, and in 
therapy and experimental situations; (b) their products such as 
letters, stories, essays, drawings, and things they have constructed; 
and (c) their verbal comments which indicate their thoughts and 
feelings, and which aid in the interpretation of their behavior. The 
childhood memories of adults may also throw considerable light on 
child development. In the study of infants, reliance must be placed 
chiefly on the first source, namely, observed and measured behavior. 

Research workers have at their command special apparatus and 
technical knowledge not available to teachers and parents. Stereo- 
scopic pictures, cameras that snap three views of a child simultane- 


ously, sound films, sound recorders, laboratory apparatus that 
] reactions, instruments for making anthro- 


measures physiologica 
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pometric measurements—these are only a few of the devices now 
being used by research workers to obtain facts about child growth 
and behavior. Clinical studies by psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
play therapists supply valuable information about the dynamics of 
the individual case—the sequences of behavior, the meaning of the 
behavior to the child, and the dynamics of changes in behavior. 


‘TECHNIQUE OF OBSERVATION 


Observation may be described as a method by which significant 
behavior of the individual is accurately recorded. It varies from the 
most precise observation under controlled, defined conditions to the 
most casual observation of the baby’s spontaneous activities, Mothers 
have opportunities to observe children continuously under natural 
and varied home and play conditions, They can study the influence 
of the family on the development of the child over a period of years. 
To interpret the results of observation most adequately, it is neces- 
sary to have a fund of psychological acumen, supplemented, in some 
cases, by contributions from the fields of sociology, anthropology, 
anatomy, physiology, pediatrics, and psychiatry. Parents’ observa- 
tions, despite their limitations, may have considerable accuracy and 
significance, provided they meet certain requirements, 


Principles of observation 


First, observations should be made systematically and repeatedly, 
instead of casually, spasmodically, and irregularly. A parent or rela- 
tive can keep a systematic record of the development of a child dur- 
ing the first year of life in all his varied day-by-day activities, Long 
ago, Herbart expressed this idea as follows: 


Nothing is learned from one experience, and just as little from scattered 
observations; but one must repeat the experiment twenty times with twenty 
variations before a result is obtained, which even then Opposing theories 
can explain each in its own way. (55, p. 82.) 

Second, the observations should be immediately and accurately 
recorded. An observation, held in mind, becomes increasingly vague 
and worthless as time elapses. If the parent selects one kind of be- 
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havior to observe and records it at regular intervals (82), he may 
obtain valuable insight into certain developmental trends. Careful 
scrutiny of a particular situation will give the mother cues, for ex- 
ample, as to why Mary is “stubborn.” Over a period of time she can 
study the occasions on which Mary says “No” and “I won't,” the 
parts played by adults and other children in the total situation, and 
the ways of dealing with the situation that appear to be best. As the 
record of a child’s behavior grows from day to day the mother will 
be able to discern inconsistencies in her treatment, common re- 
curring factors, unexpected changes, and gratifying improvements. 
Such a study will enable her to see more clearly the responses to 
encourage, the experiences to supply, and the effects on the child of 
her own and other people's treatment of him. 

A “baby book” for modern parents will not be a cute little volume 
decorated with storks and forget-me-nots, and filled with pretty 
poetry and spaces in which to paste a bit of the baby’s hair or a 
pattern of his first shoe. A modern “baby book” (8) is a utilitarian 
notebook to be filled with jottings such as: 


April 3. Baby sat with very little support, grasped a bottle with her 
feet, enjoyed kicking feet in the air, and often used an alternate movement; 


said “chee-boo, moo,” in response to my talking. 


It may also include charts for recording physical, intellectual, social, 
and emotional growth, questions which parents should consider, and 
references on different topics. The best way to learn about an indi- 
vidual child is to study him directly, taking into consideration the 
environmental forces which are influencing his development. 

The most difficult tasks in child study are to recognize the sig- 
nificant kinds of behavior to observe, and to interpret them cor- 
rectly, The skilled observer knows what kind of responses may be 
expected of children at a given stage of development, under certain 
conditions, Thus he can note deviations in a particular child. The 
adult should resist the strong tendency to interpret the child’s be- 
havior from his own early memories, or from his adult psychology. 

The study and interpretation of a child’s observed behavior are an 
integral part of the guidance process. These two fundamental steps 
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should lead to such modifications in the environment as will afford 
the child the experiences and training that he needs. 


Example of observation of a child 


The following is a recorded observation of a bright two-year-old 
growing up in an intellectually stimulating environment. The boy’s 
parents are both college graduates. The father enjoys being with his 
family more than anything else. The mother, too, enjoys her home 
and her music. The child has a room of his own and a wealth of 
educational toys suited to his age. The father is very proud of him. 
Charlie is the only child at present, but his mother is expecting a 
baby soon. As you read the record, note his motor and language 
development, his negativism, the parent-child relations, the parents’ 
guidance of the child. 


One morning he woke up late—at eight o'clock crying for “Daddy.” His 
mother ran to his bed and placed him in his highchair at the breakfast table. 
He saw an egg on his mother’s plate and said, “Mommie, egg.” His mother 
told him that she would cook him one. He sat quietly, rubbing his eyes 
until his egg was cooked. His father fed him. As soon as he was through 
eating his egg, he began pushing things around on the dining table. His 
father allowed him to touch all the things near him, after he had removed 
some breakable objects. 

After breakfast he was put on his “toidey.” He remained there for some 
time and then decided it was time for him to be taken off. He called, 
“Mommie, come take son,” “Daddy, come take son.” His father took him off. 

His mother gave him a glass of milk and he said to a visitor, “See milk?” 
He drank the milk and gave the glass to his mother saying, “All gone.” 

He pushed his chair over to the window and looked out. After sitting 
there for some time he called out, “Mommie, Mommie.” When his mother 
went over to him he said, “See man.” He jumped off the chair and went 
over to the table lamp and tried to turn it on. His mother stopped him by 
raising her hand as if to hit him and he walked away from the table. Sud- 
denly he started singing, “Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” and then said, 
“Mommie, you sing it.” After a few minutes of silence, he started singing, 
“Kool days, kool days, gloria’s kool days, readin’ an’ ritin’ an’ ‘ritmic.” 
Jumping off the bed he went to the telephone and said, “Wan’ talk a fone 
to Aunt Jenny, Aunt Mary, Grandpa, Daddy.” His mother said, “Yes, you 
may make believe talk on phone.” He said, “Hello, Grandpa, how are you? 
Fine, hello, thank you very much. Bye.” 
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His mother said to him, “Let’s take the visitor to the door.” He willingly 
held her hand, went to the door, and said, “So-long. Good-bye. Be good.” 

He turned the radio on and pushed several buttons until he heard music. 
Then he started dancing around. He went over to his mother and asked if 
she saw “man dancing.” He then went into his room and took a book out 
of his toy box and asked his aunt to “read it.” She pointed to the pictures, 
to which he responded correctly—“mommie bear,” Peter rabbit,” “shicken,” 
“cat,” “doggie.” Then he said, “You read it, Auntie.” She read story after 
story for about 10 minutes when he said, “Nuf, no more.” He seldom did 
anything for more than 10 minutes. 

He heard the garbage truck outside and said, “Garbage truck, lem see 
it.” He held his aunt’s hand and took her over to the window, pointed to 
a chair, and said, “Put it.” His aunt said, “You put it.” He pushed the chair 
over to the window and stood on it so that he could see out, and said, “See 
man take garbage.” 

He next asked his mother to read to him and she said, “I can’t read to 
you now. Go to your toy box and get a toy to play with.” He left her and 
went half way to his room, turned back and said, “I don’t see box toys.” 
Then climbing on a chair he tried to get a bottle of ink. His aunt took him 
down and he cried for a minute, put his fingers in his mouth, and walked 
all around the room from one place to another. Then his mother said to his 
father, “Go show Charlie where his toy box is.” Charlie took his father’s 
hand and went to the toy box, opened it, and began playing with a toy. 
He continued playing alone, with first one toy and then another. 

In preparation for his bath in the late afternoon, his mother showed him 
how to take off his clothes, and he immediately took off his shirt. With his 
mother’s help he took off both his shoes. When she attempted to help him 
with his socks he said, “No, no.” He enjoyed his bath. When his mother 
out, he replaced it. When she insisted on letting out the 
ot over the drain. After seeing the water go out of the 
said, “Hot”; then he turned on 


pulled the stopper 
water, he put his fo 
tub, he turned the hot water faucet on and 


the cold water and said, “Cold.” l 
When his mother started putting on his night shirt he assisted by putting 


one arm in the neckhole. Finding this wasn't right he tried and tried until 
he got his hand in the sleeve and then his face lighted up. 7 
After drinking his milk he said to his mother, “Mommie, records, and 
she got his records and played Mother Goose songs for him. When he heard 
the words “King Cole” and “pipe” he repeated them. While each record 
played he moved his hand up, down, and across. When the records stopped 
playing he said, “Record gone.” Seeing the folder from which his mother 
had taken them he said, “Lem see it.” 


When his mother said, “Say goodnight to Daddy,” he kissed his father 
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and said, “Goodnight.” His mother took him to his crib. Before she could 
put him in he started crying. She turned out the lights and patted him to 
sleep. 

This child is growing up ina loving, accepting, stimulating environ- 
ment. It would be enlightening to continue the study of him to see 
what kind of further development results from this kind of early 
environment. 


GUIDANCE TOWARD MENTAL HEALTH 


“Childhood is the hopeful period of mental hygiene” (50, p. 9). 
By helping the child day by day to face his life situations and to 
meet them in the best way he can, parents guide their children into 
ways of mental health. They can also detect the first signs of serious ill 
health and call them to the attention of a psychiatrist, psychologist, 
mental-hygiene clinic, or family physician. 

Many behavior problems in children arise from conflict between 
their growth impulses and the demands of their culture. When such 
conflicts arise parents and teachers are faced with three choices: 
(a) ignoring the child’s growth urges in favor of conformity to social 
codes, (b) modifying the requirements of civilization—bringing the 
man-made codes more into line with the individual's developmental 
needs and inherent growth impulses, or (c) helping the child 
acquire the ways of civilization with the utmost skill and sympathy. 
Child study and guidance involve three main activities: making an 
accurate observation of the child’s behavior, attempting to under- 
stand the motives and conditions giving rise to the behavior “from 
his own experience rather than from the retrospective accounts of 
adults” (3), and taking whatever action that this study and analysis 
show to be desirable and necessary. 


GUIDANCE OF PARENTS 
Family guidance 

At its best, guidance of the child involves guidance of the whole 
family. 
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The first step then in the guidance of healthy child development must 
deal with the parents. We have to examine and understand them—our- 
selves, if we are the parents. What are the goals in life of the parents and. 
how does a child or children affect those goals? Is the relationship of one 
or both parents so barren that the child is sought to fill it? If so, is this not 
a burden far too heavy to place on the shoulders of a little being already 
grappling with a big task? Is the relationship of the one parent to the other 
so dependent that the child becomes an intruder and therefore is forced to 
compete with a more experienced adversary? Does the parent feel so in- 
adequate and powerless that the child, a weaker one, becomes the only 
person the parent can dominate and so the recipient of the whole of the 
parent's hostility? Does the father, in his own pseudo-solved life, reject the 
mother; and does the latter, in desperation, turn to the child for the fulfill- 
ment she cannot get normally? Or—and if I have expressed too many sordid 
relationships first I have to point to unfortunate reality to blame for it—are 
the parents mutually fulfilled, spontaneous, expressive selves for whom the 
child is another manifestation of their creativity? The child of this latter 
relationship, as we shall see later, will have problems; but he is in a much 


better position to solve them.* 


According to Allen (3), parents and children come to clinics be- 
cause they need help with their immediate problems. “They 
[parents] needed more than good advice and well-intentioned pre- 
scriptions, which pointed out their weaknesses and the way to cor- 
rect them. It became increasingly clear that they needed help to 
attain a better understanding and to arrive at a healthier set of 


values about themselves” (3, p. 1202). This kind of help can be 


given only if the clinic really believes that child and parent have 
“capacities for responsible living.” “Building on what parents and 
children have, rather than stressing their liabilities and mistakes, 


has been an approach that has been basic in working with parents 


and children” (3, p- 1209). 
The ideal family meets the needs of all its members, not just the 
baby’s. His welfare depends a great deal on the parents’ relationship, 


on whether the mother is well and happy, not overburdened and 


irritable. Moreover, it is not good for the child to have one or both 


1 Norman Kelman. Guidance of Child Development, p. 2. Lecture presented 
under the auspices of the ‘Auxiliary Council to the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Psychoanalysis, New York. c. 1947. Quoted with the permission of the 


author. 
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parents sacrifice too much for him. Parents want to know how to 
bring up their children without disrupting completely their own 
customary way of living. 


Continued guidance of young mothers 


The high rate of maternal mortality clearly indicates a need for 
more effective prenatal guidance of mothers. Nor should guidance of 
the mother terminate as soon as the baby is born. In fact, expert 
supervision of mother and child after birth is especially important 
for the baby’s welfare. There is evidence that modern pediatric 
knowledge can be successfully applied to groups of children under 
care in free clinics (104). A followup study of a group of children, 
most of whom had been under supervision in clinics for infant wel- 
fare since birth, showed them to have good health, low incidence of 
serious illness, low mortality, and absence of serious physical defects. 
Care counts, 

Since parents are especially anxious about their first-born, they 
are responsive to guidance at the time of his birth. In response to 
this need, an excellent series of pamphlets (70) has been prepared 
as part of a mental-health project in Louisiana. Written with sim- 
plicity, humor, and a sound point of view, these leaflets are given, one 
each month, to all parents of first-born children in the state during the 
first year of the child’s life. ý 


Parent guidance centers and agencies 


At the Mothers Advisory Service (26) the workers observe the 
child to ascertain his level of development, his pattern of play, his 
temperament, and his relation to other children and adults. They 
give the Gesell Normative Schedule or the Binet test, if such meas- 
urements are indicated. Meanwhile a worker interviews the mother 
to obtain a history of the child’s development, behavior, and rela- 
tions with other members of the family. One worker then tries to 
help the mother gain an understanding of the situation as a whole 
—of the child in the family. Both parents work together. Instead of 
giving advice, the worker helps the mother to gain insight into the 
child’s emotional development, the ways in which it may be mani- 
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fested, her own attitudes and needs, and the conflicts that may arise. 
The mother is also helped to improve her relations with the child 
and her methods of dealing with him at each level of the child's 
development. 

Mothers of limited education and mental ability can effectively 
apply the basic principles of child care. One of the most successful 
mothers served by the Mothers’ Advisory Service and reported on 
by Cooper (26) was a young woman who had only a fifth-grade 
education, whose husband's salary was small, and whose four chil- 
dren had all arrived by the time she was 21. In a large percentage 
of cases work with the mother improved her understanding and 
guidance of her children. The least successful mothers were “those 
whose own insecurity and emotional immaturity cause rejection or 
manipulation of their children to satisfy their own needs” (26). 

A group of normal children from a superior socioeconomic en- 
vironment can also benefit from guidance. According to MacFarlane 
(73), child guidance was helpful to 91 per cent of the families in 
dealing with one to nine problems common to early childhood, 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, a child guidance center, in addition to its 
service to individual parents and children, also helped people who 
were in daily contact with many children to appreciate the mean- 
ing and seriousness of unhappiness and misbehavior in children 
(95). 

Group therapy is another method of parent guidance (72). In the 
permissive atmosphere created by the therapist, parents bring their 
feelings out into the open, and gain understanding of their common 
problems and of themselves. 

Many government agencies or bureaus in the federal government 
offer services for children and youth. The Children’s Bureau, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, the Public 
Health Service, and the Office of Education have a major interest 
in child development. They disseminate knowledge (a) through 
direct work with children as in the nursery schools provided by 
the Lanham Act, (b) through consultation service, and (c) through 
publications, radio programs, motion pictures, magazines, and letters. 

Progress is being made in community education in child develop- 
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ment. The Rochester Child Health Institute, in cooperation with 
the Mayo Clinic and governmental agencies, has instituted a unique 
community health program (1). Concerned with all phases of de- 
velopment—physical, mental, and emotional—this program with its 
lectures, pamphlets, and seminars reaches all persons concerned with 
child care and education—parents, doctors, nurses, and teachers. In 
1945 the Institute published an excellent series of loose-leaf bulletins 
containing sound, simple, eminently practical suggestions organized 
chronologically to follow the baby’s growth. By reading these bul- 
letins while still in the hospital, the mother acquires sound informa- 
tion and attitudes before assuming the full responsibility for caring 
for the baby and the household. 

Young parents are torn between different points of view. Their 
mothers advise one thing; friends of their own age advocate some- 
thing else; a child-care specialist may recommend still another way 
of bringing up children. From radio, magazines, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, churches, neighbors, and storekeepers the young mother 
gets more conflicting advice. The effect is to make many mothers 
feel unsure of themselves and overdependent upon experts. More 
emphasis should be placed on what parents do right and on their 
privileges as persons as well as on their obligations as parents. 

There is a great opportunity for our media of mass communica- 
tion—movies, radio, television, newspapers, books, and magazines 
(88). Progress has been made. Films such as “The Quiet One” have 
helped many people to gain a more sympathetic understanding of 
children and of adults who are burdened with a “problem child.” 
Professionally trained editors of women’s magazines publish excel- 
lent articles on child care and education. Some of the syndicated 
newspaper columns are also of high quality. In radio broadcasts the 
trend seems to be toward more scientific and functional programs. 


FORM A CHILD STUDY GROUP 


Any parent or teacher can help to form a parent study group. The 
plan may be introduced in a panel discussion conducted by parents 
who have heard about or have already participated in a successful 
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study group. There should be a trained consultant to help the chair- 
man and the group develop effective methods. 

Enlist as members those who will come voluntarily and who are 
genuinely interested in learning to understand children. Limit the 
size of the group to about 15 members and set a definite time and 
place for the meeting—one meeting every two weeks at a time when 
fathers can attend may be best. Once organized, the group selects a 
chairman who is willing to get special training for this job. 

Following are some of the ‘characteristics of effective discussion in 
parent study groups: 


They use simple, nontechnical language. 

The chairman never probes deeper into the causes of a child’s be- 
havior than the parents want to go. 

Each member has opportunities to initiate discussion on questions 
about which he is especially concerned, in case they are not raised 
as common problems. 

The chairman tries to make the members feel that the group is to 
serve them, that each member is important and can help others by 
contributing to the discussion. 

The chairman provides time for a general discussion of books, 
articles, and films. 

The discussion aims to develop attitudes rather than to give 
answers, and to emphasize developmental stages and the causes of 


behavior. 


There should be a recorder, and an observer who briefly analyzes 
the group process at the end of each meeting. 

At the meetings during the first year a parent may report his 
observation of a single child—the child’s relationship with other 
children of his own age, with older and younger children, and with 
adults; variations in the child’s behavior at home and at school; 
when the child seems happiest, and when he seems unhappy oF 
annoyed. In the. discussion, members pool their observations of 
similar behavior in other children. They note that apparently similar 
behavior may arise from different causes. 

Having obtained this picture of the child, they may consider the 
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forces that are at work within the child and in his home and school 
environment to make him as he is. They suggest and discuss possible 
reasons or hypotheses for the behavior observed. As they recognize 
the limitations of their own experience they turn to books and maga- 
zines to gain further understanding of the dynamics of children’s 
behavior. Some groups build up a file of classified current articles 
on child study. On the basis of their firsthand experience and study 
of individual children they make generalizations and build concepts 
useful in solving problems such as “How can I help my child get 
along better with other children?” “How can I handle conflicts that 
arise when he plays with his friends?” “What can I do to help him 
gain acceptance in his group?” “What shall I do about giving him 
an allowance?” 

Understanding is relative. It spirals upward with each successive 
year of study. After the first year parents often begin to seek more 
scientific information. 

A real problem in developing a parent study group is to find 
leadership. Child study requires know-how. Someone who can teach 
the technique is needed as a consultant. The Institute of Child Study 
at the University of Maryland under the direction of Dr. Daniel 
Prescott offers this consultant service. State departments of educa- 
tion and psychology and guidance departments of colleges and uni- 
versities should develop this kind of expert consultant service, for 
rural as well as for urban groups. 

The outcomes of a parent study group are many. First, of course, 
is the parents’ increased understanding of children. They become 
acquainted with the developmental needs and problems of children 
at different stages of growth. They recognize certain behavior pat- 
terns as the child’s way of meeting his needs; they become inter- 
ested in “the language of behavior.” Gradually they gain more 

` insight into the possible causes of behavior. One parent said, “Even 
though I do not yet understand my child, at least I believe that he 
has a right to be understood.” Moreover, in this kind of study group 
parents learn to understand themselves and other adults as well as 
children. The study group represents a practical program of human 
development and human relationships, 
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Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 


1. In what ways does scientific child study differ from ordinary observa- 
tion of children? 
. Give several illustrations of significant, accurate observation of infants, 
and of vague, meaningless observation. 
3. Suggest a practical plan for a mother to use in recording observations of 
a baby during the first year. 
4. In what ways would your study of a child be unsatisfactory if you ob- 
served him only when he was annoying you? 
5. What are the values to parents of objective, accurate records of the 
development of individual children? What values have such records in 
advancing the knowledge of child development? 
Keep a diary record of a baby for several consecutive days. 
. Keep a record of progress in one specific phase of a baby’s development. 
8. List the kinds of behavior which you think are the most important to 
observe in a year-old baby and in a two-year-old child. 


to 


aS 
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Films 
A series of films produced at the Yale Child Development Clinic under 
the direction of Arnold Gesell, and distributed by the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.: 
Growth of Infant Behavior—Early Stages 
Growth of Infant Behavior—Later Stages 
Posture and Locomotion 
From Creeping to Walking 
86 Weeks Behavior Day 
48 Weeks Behavior Day 
Behavior Patterns at One Year 
Learning and Growth 
Early Social Behavior 
Life Begins 
Baby’s Day at Twelve Weeks 
How a Baby Grows. 
Growth of Adaptive Behavior 
How Behavior Grows 
Infants are Individuals 
Twins are Individuals 
Know Your Baby. National Film Board of Canada. 10 minutes. Color. 1947. 
Methods for caring for the new baby to insure his best de- 
velopment. 
Life with Baby. March of Time Forum Edition, 18 minutes. 1946. An in- 
troduction to the work of the Yale Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment under the direction of Arnold Gesell. 
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THE PRESCHOOL PERIOD 
YEARS THREE, FOUR, 
AND FIVE 


g In the mental health goal—harmonious liv- 
ing—lies a concrete hope for a frightened 
world. 


We need above all to renew our faith in 
human beings—building on what they can 
do rather than on what they cannot do. 


International Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 1949 


World Copyright, 1938, NEA Service, Inc. 


| The Dionne Quintuplets in Action in Their Two-Year-Old World; 
Each Growing in Her Own Best Way 


Underwood & Underwood 


Warmth of Affection, Respect, Kindness, and Responsibility in Family 
Life: These Are of Basic Importance 


CHAPTER Ix 


Development During 


Preschool Years 


a beginning of this period has been called “the first adoles- 
cence.” Children are ready to move with less fuss toward inde- 
pendence from their parents. They now have to give up being babies 
—though they still yearn sometimes for the advantages of infancy. 
(In this “in-between’ stage” they shift back and forth between baby- 
‘hood and early childhood.)One youngster expressed this feeling in a 
soliloquy overheard by his mother: “Today I'm not going to be a 
big boy. I’m tired of being big. I want to be a baby, and you take 
care of me, but don’t tell anyone.” During these years they leave the 
helplessness of infancy far behind. 

(Their “life space” increases; it begins to include more social 
activities) Soon they become aware of things they cannot have, activi- 
ties in which they cannot engage, places they cannot go (94, p. 798). 


OVERVIEW OF THE PRESCHOOL YEARS 


; ‘During their third, fourth, and fifth years children grow rapidly 
physically, mentally, and socially. They gather information and put 
it together into patterns of knowledge that serve their purpose. They 
begin to work and play cooperatively with other children. In their 
play they show skill and ingenuity. These are the years of “the 
flowering of the self.” By the end of the preschool years children 
will have gained enough independence and skill to hold their own 


in the elementary school. 
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The two-year-old flits from one thing to another. Lacking the 
experience to deal with the complexities of his environment, he tries 
everything. Thus he learns which responses bring satisfaction. He 
still runs a bit unsteadily. His base is still home. He is still part of a 
family group. At the age of two and a half, according to Gesell, he 
seems to be peculiarly unstable. He goes from one extreme to 
another, 

Three-year-olds are active and imaginative; they reveal them- 
selves best in free play)They form loose, unorganized groups though 
they generally are alongside of other children rather than with them. 
If they are sure of themselves, they can cope with a certain amount 
of inconsistency in adults. They have learned to make choices which 
were impossible for them half a year earlier. They speak in sen- 
tences and use words as tools. (Understanding their world is their 
main job; they want to fit into the scheme of things. Their behavior 
is more predictable; they are more amenable.) 

(F our-year-olds become more clever in handling adults, From their 
experiences they learn that it pays to respond to adults in certain 
ways. They have become nearly self-dependent in their daily home 
routines. They are fresh and honest in the expression of their emo- 
tions. They often ask “Why?” but pay little attention to the answer. 

(Five-year-olds have attained good motor control. They can skip 
and hop) They are skillful with tools of a suitable size. They like to 
feel independentjand can be depended on more than four-year-olds. 
They are more ready to obey. (They now generally engage in sus- 
tained group pla Ea to Gesell, the five-year-old is “a self- 
assured, conforniing citizen in his small world.” He can tell a long 
tale—which is often a “tall tale.” He wants serious answers to hi 
questions, ` 

These brief sketches of preschool children at different ages are 
merely guideposts to show the general course of development from 
a self-centered to a socially inclined person. As everyone knows, there 
is no average child; each child is unique; one cannot lump them all 
together. But their individuality is expressed within characteristic 
Age patterns, ) 
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PHYSICAL GROWTH AND HEALTH 


Most preschool children want to grow up. They often object to 
being called babies and not being allowed to share in grownup 
activities. One mother’s statement is typical: “He does not like to be 
called a baby. He protests. He often puts his hand over his head and 
says proudly, “This is how big I am.” In his body proportions the 
six-year-old is beginning to look like an adult. 


Height and weight 


Growth in height and weight during the years from two to six is 
still rapid, but less rapid than it was in infancy. Preschool children 
of a given age vary widely in both height and weight; they show 
marked individual differences in growth rates and patterns. Height 
depends chiefly on the child’s “growth potentials”; weight is more 
easily influenced by diet and other environmental conditions 

In determining optimum weight for a particular child the adult 
must take into consideration his age, stature, and body build as 
well as his nutritional condition. A child may be naturally short 
and slight like his parents. X rays of bone development show that 
a small child may be relatively more mature physically than a large 
child of the same age. Ideally, clinical judgment should be employed 
in appraising a child’s growth. The average-height and -weight 
tables do not indicate whether he has attained optimal growth. Nor 
are height and weight necessarily related to vitality and resistance 
to disease. However, a child who does not gain over a period of 
several months should be examined for physical or psychological 
difficulties. 

Seasonal variations in weight should be recognized. The largest 
gains in weight among preschool children 12 to 60 months old seem 
to occur between October and December, the smallest gains be- 


tween April and June. 


Posture 


As preschool children grow older they often lose the good posture 
and natural grace they had as two-year-olds. They slump rather than 
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stand tall. They thrust their heads forward instead of holding them 
easily high, with chins in. Their shoulder blades stand out like 
wings instead of lying fairly flat. Their abdomens sag and become 
more prominent. However, a child’s posture cannot be changed like 
a suit of clothes; it reflects his health and strength and self-con- 
fidence. 


Energy requirement 


Energy requirement is measured by calories. The daily calorie 
requirement for preschool children, varying with their size and 
activity, runs between 1,800 and 1,400 calories. Per pound of body 
weight, older children require less fuel than younger children, pro- 
vided their activity is similar. During quiet play, energy expenditure 
is about two thirds higher than while lying quietly in bed before 
breakfast. The more active the child is, the more calories he uses. 


Teeth 


At about the age of two and a half, the last of the baby’s first 
teeth, the second molars, should appear. Since it is hard for these 
teeth to push through the gums, they often cause more “teething 
trouble” than the earlier teeth. Before the age of three most chil- 
dren have their complete set of temporary teeth, 10 on each jaw. 

Children seem to be particularly susceptible to dental caries 
(tooth decay) at certain stages of their development—around two 
and one half years and five years. Although the factors leading to 
dental decay are not definitely known, authorities generally agree 
that proper brushing of the teeth, or even rinsing the mouth after 
each meal, and improvement in diet reduces caries, A limited 
amount of sugar in the diet gives the lactobacilli, always present in 
the mouth, less chance to produce acid which may act on the enamel. 
Application of dilute solutions of sodium fluoride to the teeth has 
been reported to help control tooth decay, 


Reduction of diseases 


In general, illness is most frequent among children under five 
years of age, least frequent in the fifteen- to nineteen-year-old group. 
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Children up to five years are especially susceptible to respiratory 
diseases—the outstanding cause of illness at all age levels. The high- 
est incidence of diphtheria occurs at about two years of age. 

The best way to prevent the spread of communicable diseases 
among nursery-school children is to teach the parents to detect 
signs of illness such as a running nose, sneezing, a new cough, any 
sort of rash or skin eruption, a flushed face, or unusual paleness. 
However difficult it is for some parents to keep at home a child who 
shows signs of illness, they should try to do so, both for the sake of 
the child and to protect others from communicable diseases. One 
sneezing child may spread colds to a half dozen other children. An 
undetected case of whooping cough, or diphtheria, or scarlet fever 
is still more serious. 

The psychological complications of illness are complex. Although 
hospitalization of young children may not produce subsequent per- 
sonality changes, very young and dependent children may experi- 
ence great anxiety at separation from their families. A natural re- 
sponse to illness is regression to infantile reactions. However, the 
effect of any illness depends upon the situation as a whole and on the 
personality of the child. 


Sleep 


In sleep, the wear and tear of the day is repaired. Habits of sleep 
may be either a cause or a result of general adjustment. Poor sleeping 
and poor eating often go together. 

Most preschool children sleep “the round of the clock.” Pediatri- 
cians have generally recommended 12 to 14 hours of sleep for chil- 
dren two to four years old, and 11 to 18 hours for those from four 
to six. These amounts of sleep appear, in general, to be higher than 
the actual average sleeping hours of children studied. And actual 
sleeping time is probably somewhat less than the figures reported, 
since bedtime does not always coincide with sleeptime. Many chil- 
dren do not go to sleep at night for an hour or two after they go to 
bed, although it is highly desirable that they associate going to bed 
with going to sleep. 

Daytime sleep diminishes during the preschool years. At two years 
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practically all of the children studied took naps; at four years only 
about half. Individual sleep patterns vary greatly and change with 
age (39). A child two and a half years old begins to resist after- 
noon naps. By the time he is three he tends to play rather than sleep 
in the afternoon nap period. With the younger child the afternoon 
nap aids sleep; with the older child a nap longer than he needs tends 
to delay his falling asleep at night. 

Different children require different amounts of sleep. A young 
Edison may actually need less sleep than another child. Sturdy chil- 
dren seem to need less sleep than frail children; healthy children 
than ill children; mature children than immature children. Only 
sensitivity to the individual child will tell. Fatigue, irritability, and 
loss of appetite may indicate that a child is not getting sufficient 
sleep. The “self-selection” theory applies to sleeping as well as to 
eating. Good sleep habits are most likely to develop when the 
natural sleep tendency of each child is recognized and accepted. 

Many conditions may prevent children two years or older from 
getting the sleep they need. Teething difficulties may make a child 
restless. Some children are constitutionally hyperactive; it is difficult 
for them to relax. Illness may disturb a child’s sleep schedule. Fears, 
worries, tension, exciting play or stories, excitement from listening 
to the radio or looking at television, and similar experiences leave 
a child so keyed up that he cannot go to sleep. A few children are 
afraid to go to sleep. Children’s sleep patterns often reflect their 
family relations and their mothers’ attitudes and perceptions of their 
needs. Parents’ anxiety and overconcern may be transferred to the 
child and disturb his sleep. 


Conditions conducive to physical growth and health 


If conditions are favorable children will do their own growing. 
‘The favorable conditions which parents and nursery school teachers 
can create (36) may be outlined as follows: 

1. A diet adequate in every respect. 

2. Mealtimes free from strain, pressure, emotional disturbance. 
‘There are advantages and disadvantages in having preschool chil- 
dren eat with the family. One solution is to have the four- and five- 
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year-olds eat with the grownups several times a week—perhaps at 
Sunday dinner and Saturday night supper, when parents can devote 
their full attention to the children. 

8. A well-balanced day of rest, indoor and outdoor activity, sun- 
shine in moderation, playmates, and time for being with the parents, 
Incidentally, it would be very good for both mother and child if 
the mother could lie down and rest at least 10 to 15 minutes while 
the child is napping. 

4, Conditions favorable to sleep and rest: quiet play with father 
before bedtime, an atmosphere of affection—even having a loved toy 
near him helps to keep a two-year-old from feeling lonely—and a 
quiet and well-ventilated room. 

5. For most children most of the time, a general rule of “hands. 
off.” Growth is natural; it should not be forced. Children need free- 
dom to grow in their own best way. 

6. Avoidance of unfavorable emotional relations. They constitute 
serious “developmental hazards.” 

7. As safeguards, regular medical and dental examinations. An 
examination by a friendly doctor should be a pleasant learning ex- 
perience for the child. If for any reason the child fears it, play acting 
about going to the doctor or dentist may be useful in preparing the 
child for the visit. 


MOTOR ABILITIES 


(Motor ability, too, is related to the child’s whole personality. It 
involves mental alertness and attention; it is related to social adjust- 
ment. )A few descriptions of the activity of children in a nursery 
school will illustrate this interrelation of motor skills with other 
aspects of development. 


Three-year-olds: 

Jane is riding a tricycle, very fast, up and down and around the room. 
She runs her tricycle into the doll carriage that Jimmy is pushing around. 
He pulls the carriage away and bangs it against her tricycle. She rides 
away, takes a turn around the room, and bumps into the carriage again. 
She takes another turn around the room, falling over with the tricycle on 
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a corner. She laughs and gets up, and noisily joins a group of three to 
whom the teacher is reading a story. She walks away, gets on the tricycle 
and runs it into Jimmy who smilingly pushes her away. She runs her tri- 
cycle into a chair and then abandons it and joins the group occupied with 
making fingerpaint. 

Ann is agile; she climbs the tower gym swiftly, shows good judgment of 
distance, handles a tricycle easily, puts puzzles together. She likes to use 
the slide, although she fell off the ladder twice on the first day and cut 
her lip the second day. The doll corner is her favorite spot. 

Betty had learned to walk up and down the slanting board all by her- 
self. Sue was afraid to try it. The teacher suggested that Betty take Sue’s 
hand and walk beside her as she went up the plank. She went cautiously, 
laughing delightedly at the exciting experience she was having. Betty next 
turned her attention to blocks. 


Five-year-olds: 

Some youngsters had seen students walking up the stairs in the college 
building and had asked their teacher what they were doing. She said that 
they were studying—going to college, to their classes. The three decided 
they would take their books up the steps and go to college, too. Jane 
walks very solemnly upstairs, meets Betty, and says “You have been here 
all night.” She continues on her way up and meets Jimmy, and says, “You 
have been here all night.” She sits down on the steps, opens her book, 
holding it upside down. “I don’t understand my book,” she says. 

Jimmy walks down and up again, singing. Jane (to observer): “Are 
you playing college with us? Here is my college book.” 

BETTY: I’m going home, I have to hurry. 
JANE: I’m staying here all night. . . . 

Teddy comes toward them. 

JANE (shouts): You're late for college; you're late for college. 


In these descriptions of the activities of a group of mentally superior 
nursery-school children, the reader will note how the older children 
use their motor ability to serve their imaginative play, which is to 
them more interesting than the motor activity per se. They run for a 
purpose more often than they “just run.” 

During the years from two to six, children make marked progress 
in speed, in accuracy, and in strength of muscular activity. They 
show this progress both in large-muscle activities and in finer coordi- 
nations, They have increasingly fewer falls. They get fewer bumps. 
They can walk and run longer distances. The hardest thing for them 
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to do is to be inactive. To have to sit still is more fatiguing than to 
trot about as they please all morning. They are more likely to “get 
tired sitting still” than to “get tired.” 


Large-muscle activities 


Between two and five years children’s play consists primarily of 
“large-muscle” activities. At three years most children can run, jump, 
climb, ride a tricycle, go up and down stairs, turn corners, and stop 
quickly. Four-year-olds run more quickly, climb higher and in more 
difficult places, and jump more skillfully than they did a year earlier. 
They like to throw and catch a ball. Many begin jumping rope be- 
tween five and six years. They gain skill in balancing themselves on 
a rail, the top of a wall, a narrow plank elevated at one end, or a tape 
or chalk mark on the floor of the barn, garage, or nursery. They 
have sufficient balance to use rollerskates with four wheels, though 
not ice skates with a single runner. A five-year-old may show no 
interest in the bicycle which will delight him at six years when he 
has achieved better balance. 

The sense of rhythm develops during these years. Children learn 
to keep time to music, to beat time with their hands, to walk to 
music, and, after four, to skip to music. Rather fast tempos appear 
to be easier for them to follow than slower tempos. These abilities 
appear to be related to both motor coordination and intelligence; 
they can be improved through specific and general training. 


Finer coordinations 


Fingers gain in skill slowly. They learn by fumbling. An especially 
joyful occupation of two- and three-year-olds is driving nails. One 
mother found her little girl of three driving large nails into the side 
of the house with remarkable accuracy of aim and infinite satisfac- 
tion. She was equally content to drive them into a wooden block 
which her mother hastened to provide. By the sixth year, children 
become interested in using their skill in carpentry to make a table, 
a wagon, or a boat. To be sure, these articles are crude, but making 
them has greater educational value than watching one’s father ture 
out a perfect product. 
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Finer motor coordination is also shown by increased ability to 
carry a glass or pitcher of milk without spilling it, to pour water 
from a pitcher, to build more elaborate towers with blocks. Between 
two and five years of age children show improvement in their ability 
to make designs with blocks. They learn to button clothes and to use 
the scissors in following roughly the outline of pictures. Gesell found 
85 to 100 per cent of the five-year-old children whom he studied 
able to “fold paper diagonally,” to “copy a square,” and to trace 
around one of two diamonds drawn on paper; 65 to 84 per cent 
could draw a triangle, a diagonal, and a “recognizable picture of a 
man”; they could put away toys neatly in a box, and could wash 
themselves “without getting (their) clothes very wet.” “Lacing shoes 
is characteristic of the four-year level.” In any group of children 
wide variations in these abilities will be found. 

Learning to write their names also follows a developmental 
sequence: Below the age of three the typical response of a group 
of 170 superior preschool children was a meaningless scrawl, repre- 
senting the zero level in name writing (63). At a slightly more ad- 
vanced age level there was an imitation of the adult’s manner 
expressed in a hasty up-and-down scribbling across the page. At 
about four years of age the children showed an interest in forming 
letters. After five, they showed ability to write their first names with 
increasing interest, care, speed, and skill. Toward the end of the 
sixth year most of the children tested could write their last names 
as well as their first names. 

After alternately using both hands and the preferred hand, chil- 
dren tend to settle down between the ages of four and ten to a 
consistent use of the right hand. Hildreth found that social condi- 
tioning by teachers and other children seems to be important in the 
development of right-handedness (64). 


Helpful activities 


The older preschool child can be a genuine help in the home. With 
some supervision even three-year-olds can wash their hands, do a 
good part of their dressing, drink from a cup, and eat without much 
spilling. A four-year-old increases his self-esteem by being able to 
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dress himself, if his clothes are simple. He can take responsibility 
for bowel and bladder control. At about four or five he can bathe 
himself fairly well. At six the novelty of dressing himself has worn 
off and he is likely to be bored. He has his ups and downs. One 
should accept occasional lapses when the child is tired or disturbed. 

He can help his mother in numerous other ways, though she must 
still patiently supervise, instruct, and give just enough help so that 
he can succeed, Cleaning the bathroom, for example, may be a 
pleasant form of water play. Wearing a rubber apron, he can clean 
the faucets with soapsuds and rub them shiny with a dry cloth. 
Powders and oils are too difficult for little children to use. Mirrors 
are delightful to clean. Correct cleaning methods can be taught from 
the beginning so that the child will know which cloths or brushes to 
use and where to put them when the cleaning task is done. In the 
living room there are magazines and books to arrange neatly and 
plants to water. In the dining room there is the table to be set three 
times a day, and sometimes there are flowers to arrange, In the 
kitchen there may be a little piece of dough to knead or cookies to 
cut out with a thimble. There are dishes to dry, potatoes to scrub 
clean for baking, lettuce and spinach to wash leaf by leaf, and scraps 
to carry to the chickens. 

The mother should help the child to find the fun in all these little 
tasks and make him feel that he has really helped her and made his 
contribution to the family life. Children like useful activities that 
are suited to their capacities and interests. But, “The child’s more 
trouble than he is worth,” mothers sometimes say. Indeed, it is often 
quicker and easier for the mother to do the task herself than to 
teach the child to do it; but whenever possible she must consider the 
value of helping at home in developing habits of cooperation and in 
learning to be at ease with adults. When there are a number of chil- 
dren in the family, each child’s interests and preferences should be 
studied, and some choice of activities should be allowed. 


Play activities 
Many children seem to follow a general pattern of play. At two 
years of age they “hustle things around’—handle them, take them 
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apart and put them together, pick them up and put them down. At 
three years of age the beginnings of construction and design are 
seen in the matrix of manipulative activity. At four the child shows 
a more definite grasp of building and designing. Under favorable 
conditions the five-year-old becomes quite skillful in construction 
and enjoys dramatic play, Of course, this general outline is infinitely 
varied by individual children in different environments, 

Children gradually develop readiness for certain play activities. 
Fathers are especially prone to play games that are beyond the 
child’s stage of development; they find it hard to wait for the baby 
to grow up enough to play the games they enjoy. 

It has generally been assumed that the play of boys is more vigor- 
ous than that of girls. In general, boys tend to choose active play 
materials while girls tend to prefer those which encourage more 
passive play. Nevertheless, girls may actually be as vigorous as boys. 
Fales’ study (48) of 32 preschool boys and girls showed them to be 
strikingly similar, on the average, in the vigor of their activities. 
There were wide individual differences, especially among the girls; 
the most passive and the most active children in the entire group 
were girls. 


LANGUAGE 


Like motor ability, language is part of the total social and emo- 
tional development, It develops in response to desires and needs; 
more than half of the children’s concepts express some need. 
Through language they come to express their thoughts, wants, and 
feelings, and to communicate them to others more effectively than 
through their earlier methods of communication—crying and ges- 
tures. Children who talk little often play alone. Others use language 
to draw playmates into their circle, 

In ordinary environments Janguage ability indicates mental de- 
velopment. On the new revised Stanford-Binet tests three-year-olds 
are expected to name correctly the pictures of common objects shown 
to them; to obey simple commands; to talk about the pictures pre- 
sented; to answer questions involving a simple cause-and-effect 
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relation. The same types of language ability, slightly more advanced, 
are required for success on the four- and the five-year levels. The 
entire test requires a comprehension of spoken words. 


Vocabulary 


A child’s knowledge of words varies in quality as well as in quan- 
tity. The meaning he attaches to some words has grown out of first- 
hand experience and is vivid and precise; his understanding of other 
words is vague or incorrect. Between these two extremes are all 
degrees of word knowledge and usage, indicating stages in linguistic 
maturity. 

The preschool child makes great strides in word knowledge. At 
the beginning of the period he may know only one or two hundred 
words; at the end, two to three thousand. Average estimates of 
vocabulary are about nine hundred words at three years of age, 
about fifteen hundred words at four years, and about two thousand 
at five years. But individual differences are as wide as the ranges 
of childhood experience that lie behind speech. 


Sentence development 


Between the ages of two and four, children’s speech develops more 
rapidly than at any other time of life. Beginning with single words— 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, adjectives, and prepositions—it progresses to 
single-word sentences, sentences consisting mostly of nouns, short 
functionally complete sentences of three to five words, structurally 
complete sentences of six to eight words. Sentences increase in 
length, on the average, from 1.7 words at two years of age to 4.7 
words at four and a half years, while the amount of incomprehensible 
speech and the number of incomplete sentences decrease. Sentences 
such as, “TIl come in when you call me,” are occasionally used by 
three-year-old children. Unfortunately, studies of the child’s ability 
to use sentences have not distinguished between mere imitation of 
adult speech and sentences in which the child has put the ideas to- 
gether himself. 

At about four years or earlier, children can carry on real conversa- 
tions. In the following samples of the conversation of precocious 
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three-year-olds, four-year-olds, and five-year-olds, differences in 
quality may be noted. 


Three-year-olds: 

Don is sitting on his haunches in front of the water tank in which float 
several boats. He washes a boat with a cloth. “Too much, that’s what 
makes dirty.” 

Betty holds the sprinkling can, and Ben fills it up for her. 

BETTY: That’s enough. 

BEN: I can carry it. 

BETTY: No, I can. (She carries can into bathroom, but comes right out 
and starts sprinkling water into tank.) 

pon: You're getting me wet. Bad girl. 

BETTY: I’m not a bad girl. 


Four-year-olds: 

Five four-year-olds were working around a table. They had taken some 
dough out of a jar and were going to make cookies. The teacher found 
the cookie cutters for them. 

CHARLES: Look, I make a chicken. 

jimmy: I want the chicken cutter, please. 
CHARLES: No! 

SALLY: When he says please, it’s nice to give it. 


Five-year-olds: 

Three girls were sitting around the clay table, each with a lump of clay. 
They carried on the following conversation, which fluctuated between 
childish and adult ideas, logical and illogical content: 

JANE: My clay is like lotion. 

atice: What are you making, Jane? 

Jane: Nothing. Just something. (She rolls clay balls.) Now I’m going to 
smooth it and leave it that way. ... Hi, the cups look tiny, like doll- 
house cups. (To Alice:) Do you know how to make cross eyes? . . . I 
do. (Alice tries.) 

JANE: Your eyes will stay like that. Won't you look silly if your eyes stay 
that way. If your eyes are cross-eyed, you can’t make them cross-eyed. 

DOROTHY: Just like if you get the chicken pox you can’t get it any more. 


At the end of the fifth year children differ greatly in their language 
ability. Some still use only very simple words and sentences. Others 
converse as fluently as many adults, 
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Sex differences 


Girls excel boys slightly in language development. In about 75 
per cent of the investigations of language development, the results, 
even though not statistically significant, are in favor of the girls. 
Girls have a larger vocabulary; they talk more; they begin earlier to 
use longer and more complex sentences; they ask more questions 
about names and places and social rules. At the age of two, but not 
consistently thereafter, girls were found to make fewer grammatical 
errors than boys, and to have a smaller percentage of speech dis- 
orders. After six years of age the language superiority of girls is not 
so evident. In fact, several reports show that boys exceed girls in 
extent of total vocabulary after the age of six or seven years. 


Content of children’s speech 


The speech of preschool children is at first concerned with the 
immediate present. Around four years of age they may begin to use 
the future tense, probably reflecting the conversation of adults. But 
even then, they are still concerned primarily with the present, only 
moderately with the future, and little with the past. Their language 
reflects their attitude towards life. 

According to Piaget, there are two major types of speech—ego- 
centric and socialized. In egocentric speech, the child is content with 
the mere presence of a companion; he does not seem to care whether 
anyone listens. One frequently hears this kind of parallel conversa- 
tion among four-year-old children. The one stops politely while the 
other speaks, but does not seem to listen to what he says. One may 
be talking about a bunny and the other quite independently about 
some cookies his mother made. 

According to most studies, the percentage of egocentric speech is 
higher between the ages of three and five years than it is later. By 
six years of age, even in free-play situations, the percentage of 
socialized speech has increased. During the entire preschool period, 
however, children are interested in themselves; “I” is a frequently 
recurring pronoun. In adult conversation the percentage of “ego- 
related remarks” is almost as high as in that of young children—about 
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four tenths of all the sentences recorded. Apparently egocentricity 
in speech is something we do not outgrow; it is human nature—or a 
characteristic of an individualistic culture, 

During play children frequently use concepts like “mother,” 
“home,” “father,” “brother,” and “sister,” which seem “to carry an 
emotional charge.” 

Often a word may not have the meaning for the child which it has 
for adults. Four-year-olds use words like “kill” and “die” to dispose 
of persons they dislike in a thorough and final way. One child said to 
a playmate, “Bang! Bang! Now you're dead,” and the playmate 
nonchalantly replied, “I'm busy now, so I can’t die.” These expres- 
sions of pseudo hostility do not alarm the teacher, who realizes that 
four-year-olds characteristically talk this way. 

One bright five-year-old was extremely curious about words. He 
tried to reason out where words come from—“Are they stored in 
your mouth?” He said, “There are so many words because people 
never stop talking.” He was bothered by words that sound the same 
but have different meanings. “It’s mixing enough anyway to have 
words without having them sound the same,” he said. It is fasci- 
nating to collect the verbatim conversations, the monologues, the 
original songs and stories of children of this age. 

Preschool children vary in their loquacity. It has been estimated 
that some four-year-olds speak as many as ten thousand words a 
day; they vary in their chattering from 0 to 1,100 words per hour. 


Fun with words 


Children often play with words, A group of four-year-olds had 
learned a new song, one line of which was: “I wish you a Merry 
Christmas.” One child began to substitute all kinds of words for the 
word “Christmas.” He said, “I wish you a merry gumdrop.” Another 
child said, “I wish you a merry airplane.” The rest joined in with 
other incongruous words. The children became hilarious over this 
word play. They also enjoyed inventing other expressions which had 
the humor of incongruity, e.g., Tm going to take you to the circus 
in my pocket.” 
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Preschool children’s questions 


On the average, 10 to 15 per cent of preschool children’s conversa- 
tion consists of questions (45). Only children and children from 
upper socioeconomic levels ask more questions than the average, 
perhaps because they get more satisfactory answers. 

The interminable inquiries of preschool children nearly drive 
parents to distraction (156). One parent of a four-year-old said to 
him when he started to climb up on one of the living room chairs, 
“Teddy, your chair is to climb on, but grown-up chairs will get 
scratched or break.” This simple statement evoked a veritable 
avalanche of questions: “Then what will you have to do?” “Why 
can’t you fix it yourself?” “Will it cost a lot?” “If you have to pay for 
it, what else can’t you get?” And so on. Another four-year-old seemed 
more scientifically inclined: “Mama, why are there two suns out?” 
(One was the moon.) “Why do worms dig tunnels?” “Was I ever 
really as little as that one?” (pointing to a newborn baby). Almost 
all their questions concern immediate situations. 

Three-year-old children begin to ask “Why?” but often do not 
expect an answer. Their “why-because” relations usually have a per- 
sonal rather than a scientific reference. Perhaps this is because they 
have been so frequently asked, “Why did you do this?” 

Sometimes children’s questions are about things that no man 
knoweth. When children ask such questions as “Who made the 
world?” and “Why are there people?” parents and teachers should 
reply with answers that do not belittle the eternal mysteries. Better 
an “I don’t know,” than a reply’that bricks up with indifference or 
prejudice the first window a child opens toward the unseen. 

Asking questions has many motivations. Sometimes it is the activity 
of an inquiring mind. Many of the questions of preschool children 
indicate a need for security or for sex information. Little children 
make a game of it. It is also a way of getting attention. Sometimes 
it represents sheer sociability; they ask questions to which they 
know the answers just to be sociable or to test their own judgment. 
When the question is a genuine attempt to solve a problem, to get 
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information quickly, or to understand the world he lives in, the 
child pays attention to the answer. 


Errors in speech 


Common errors in the spontaneous conversation of preschool 
children are omission of an essential word and incorrect use of a 
verb. Irregular verbs give a great deal of trouble. The preschool 
child is often more consistent in his rules of grammar than the Eng- 
lish language is. He expects unfamiliar verbs and nouns to form 
their past tenses and plurals regularly. One four-year-old saw the 
wind pick up a piece of newspaper and carry it away. “Flied away,” 
said he. 

Immature speech should not be confused with speech defects. 
Even though a child seems slow in outgrowing his infantile speech 
patterns, it is usually better to provide social contacts that stimulate 
him to talk than to drill him on the mechanics of speech. Formal 
speech training may make him self-conscious and insecure. 

A preschool child of normal intelligence who is inhibited in speech 
can be helped (a) if he is in a school situation that enables him to 
become more socially adequate; (b) if he is spoken to as though he 
were expected to answer; and (c) if his parents gain a greater 
understanding of him. With children who do not respond to such 
favorable environment, play therapy has been successful. As they 
become more mature emotionally, their speech patterns usually 
become more mature. 


Language development in two children 


The following account written by a mother illustrates individual 
differences as well as many of the characteristics of speech develop- 
ment in these early preschool years: 


Sammy's speech development has seemed to us rather odd. Before he 
attempted words, the range of sounds he made was surprisingly limited. 
Then at about a year he suddenly took to speech with the enthusiasm of a 
duck to water, but much less efficiently. Vowels he had no trouble with, 
but although he has always been spoken to clearly and carefully, his con- 
sonants were in a strange muddle. I have no way of estimating the size of 
his vocabulary but he seems very fluent to us, and frequently comes out 
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with quite involved sentences. Yet it is only recently that outsiders have 
been able to understand easily what he was saying. And he still hasn't a 
sibilant to his name. He talks of “one bock, two bockee” (one box, two 
boxes), and “Not to take a broken bottle. It larp.” (It’s sharp.) 

In fact, I was rather taken aback a couple of weeks ago by a sudden 
emphatic clarity on his part. I was singing a doleful hymn tune to la-la-la, 
and he announced with much precision, “I don’t like it, a la-la-la.” A music 
critic in our midst! 

Sammy’s speech improves rapidly all the time. At 26 months his pro- 
nunciation is still fuzzy, but there is never much doubt (even in strangers’ 
minds) about what he is saying. The following are some samples of his 
conversation: 

“Daddy going to work in the big bus. This a working day, not a picnic 
day.” “That's the milkman ringing the doorbell. Hello, Milkman.” 
“Mommy making the beds. Sammy pull the blankets up.” And yesterday 
to his surprised delight, “Oh look at Mommy way up on a ladder!” Ob- 
servations like these are everyday currency, and are more or less regurgita- 
tions of things that are frequently said to him. 

Then there are the tireless “wants.” “Want to go down the vegetable 
garden, get peas for Daddy’s dinner.” “Want to go a walk, post a letter.” 
“Want to take Daddy’s leather box up in the highchair.” 

He can answer simple questions about his own activities very well. 
Where did you get the box? “Gardener gave Sammy the box.” Where did 
you leave your wheelbarrow? “Wheelbarrow down the chicken run.” 
Where did you go for your walk? “Went down the main road. Saw lotta 
big noisy cars.” 

Expression of ideas or reasoned thought is, on a proportional basis, very 
infrequent. One day, coming home from a picnic in the open car, he put 
his little basket over his face and said, “Put the basket up, keep the wind 
off’—an experiment of his own apparently, as the rest of us are never con- 
cerned to “keep the wind off.” 

I can’t remember just when it happened, but it was at least two months 
ago that I was explaining to him one day that this was the house where 
Sammy lived, and the little house at the foot of the garden was where the 
chickens lived—the chickens went to bed in that little house. He thought 
it over for a moment and then said, “Poor chickens got no radio.” But 
that was a rare burst of brilliance. 

Teddy, his older brother, although very late in beginning to speak, 
enunciated clearly from the start, and was amusingly ambitious about big 
words. At the ripe age of three he heard the maid ask me where I had 
put “that stuff” for taking spots off the carpets, and asked brightly, “Do 
you mean the trichlorethylene?” The maid never recovered from it. 
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Conditions affecting children’s language development 


Other things being equal, the children who have superior lan- 
guage development, and especially a more rapid rate of language 
development, are generally those with high mental ability, those 
from higher socioeconomic and educational levels, only children, 
those who have had travel and other broadening experiences, and 
those who are with adults who talk and listen to them a good deal. 
Van Alstyne (150) found that some play materials seem to have 
more “conversational value” than others. For example, dolls, blocks, 
crayons, and clay ranked high in conversational value, whereas 
painting, scissors, and books ranked low. 

A language experience which preschool children enjoy is listening 
to stories and nursery rhymes. At two years of age simple stories 
about familiar things are best. At four years, they enjoy longer stories 
about the mailman, the milkman, and other familiar persons and 
things in their expanding environment. Five-year-olds enjoy non- 
sense stories and rhymes, as well as realistic stories. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


There are a number of theories of the nature of intelligence. One 
is the practical theory that intelligence is the ability to profit by 
experience in adjusting to new situations. This practical kind of in- 
telligence implies ability to pay attention, to perceive situations 
accurately, to see relations, to remember, to use good judgment, 
and to mobilize one’s mental energy in solving problems. These are 
ingredients of intelligence. According to this view, an intelligent 
person is one who acts intelligently in life, in dealing with people 
and things as well as with ideas. This kind of intelligence is meas- 
ured by tests which present relatively simple concrete problems 
within the experience of the subjects. Another definition of intel- 
ligence, given by Terman, emphasizes the ability to carry on abstract 
thinking. This kind of intelligence is measured by tests that include 
a majority of verbal and arithmetical items. Stoddard combines the 
practical and the abstract emphases in his definition of intelligence: 
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{intelligence is the ability to undertake activities that are characterized 
bý (1) difficulty, (2) complexity, (3) abstractness, (4) economy [speed], 
(5) adaptiveness to a goal, (6) social value, and (7) the emergence of 
originals, and to maintain such activities under conditions that demand a 
concentration of energy and a resistance to emotional forces. (143, p. 4.) 


Attention 


Some degree of sustained attention is basic to intelligent behavior. 
The amount of time a child will spontaneously attend to a particular 
thing in general increases with age. Miles (109) found that children 
three and four years old would wait attentively 8 seconds for a jack- 
in-the-box to open; five-year-old children looked away after 16.8 
seconds; six-year-olds, after 27.5 seconds. Van Alstyne (151) ob- 
served that two-year-old children played at a given activity only 
six to seven minutes, while five-year-olds maintained their interest 
in one kind of play about twice as long. Individual children varied 
in the length of their attention span from 1 to 45 minutes. Clay, dolls, 
blocks, crayons, and puzzles hold the attention of five-year-olds for 
the longest time{ In general, preschool children may be expected 
to sustain attention from seven to twenty minutes, according to 
their maturity and the complexity and interest value of the task) 


Children’s perception and concepts 


The child gains ideas of space, form, and size by experience with 
real objects. According to Piaget (121), this sensory-motor ability 
is the basis of intelligence; it leads to the formation of concepts on a 
higher level of thinking than perception alone (62, p. 171). Ability 
to discriminate form comes before ability to see relations between 
forms. After learning the names of objects and discovering what 
they are made of and what can be done with them, the child begins 
to note the relations among them. Spatial relations—up and down, 
over and under, before and behind—are the first to be learned, but 
usually not under five years of age (6; 158, p. 149). Children three 
to five years of age show an increasing ability to put parts of a pic- 
ture puzzle together, to match various forms, to distinguish two 
boxes of different weight and two lines of different lengths. When 
children of different ages were shown three boxes of different sizes, 
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the two-year-olds could not distinguish the middle-sized box from 
the others. Some of the three-year-olds could do this, and still more 
of the four-year-old children were successful. Between the third and 
the sixth year children learn to discriminate with regard to distances 
and become more precise in their use of such words as “over,” “back,” 
and “from.” 

Time relations follow a pattern similar to space relations. Con- 
cepts of time develop slowly. A child one and a half years old may 
know the meaning of “now,” but not of “soon.” Six months more of 
experience may be necessary before he really comprehends “soon.” 
Most children do not use “yesterday,” “today,” and “tomorrow” cor- 
rectly until about their fifth year. On the Binet tests children are not 
expected to tell whether it is morning or afternoon until the age of 
six, or to name the day of the week and month until nine. Even six- 
year-olds have a still undeveloped sense of time. They are helped if 
parents state clearly and definitely the time for events to occur: 
“It’s time to put away your toys.” “It’s time for grandpa to come 
home.” All mental growth depends on recognizing objects and events, 
and learning more and more of their qualities and relations (158, 
p. 148). 

When these qualities are thought of apart from the object or 
event, we have abstract ideas. Often parents expect children pre- 
maturely to comprehend abstract ideas. It is far too easy to box up a 
child's curiosity and inhibit his judgments in the making by supply- 
ing empty words or by applying labels, which he is likely to mis- 
understand. This is often done with respect to the concept of God. 
Parents and church school teachers often forget that the three-year- 
old’s world consists of the things and persons he can see and touch, 
the activities in which he engages day by day. The concept of God 
as a spirit can have little meaning to him. Introducing the idea of 
God before the child can grasp it may cause serious misconception. 
For example, a four-year-old who had been taught that God made 
the flowers and sunshine and rain, one day said, “God can do any- 
thing, can’t He, Mummie? He makes cars run over people.” After 
looking at pictures of the destruction caused by a hurricane a five- 
year-old said, “God made the hurricane. . . . If he makes the rain 
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and snow, he must make the wind, too” (46). These children were 
thinking of God as a sort of superman who was doing things that 
to them seemed bad. The concept that God is everywhere is equally 
difficult for preschool children to grasp. If these ideas are introduced 
prematurely, children may get fantastic misconceptions of God. 

Death is another concept difficult for preschool children to grasp. 
If there is a death in the family it is usually better for the child 
to share the experience with the persons he loves than to be sent 
away until the funeral is over, only to return with unanswered ques- 
tions. Children three to five years old do not think of death as final; 
to them it is more likely to mean “going away” for a longer or 
shorter time; they tend to accept it in a matter-of-fact way, without 
fear. Only when death has broken a relation that means much to 
them do they begin to understand its significance. By observing the 
child, the parent or nursery-school teacher can understand more 
about his concepts and pattern of life (154). 

The understanding of himself—his self-concept—is a most im- 
portant determinant of a child’s behavior. Of great importance for 
an individual’s adjustment is the development from birth of the 
idea of his most acceptable, attainable self. 


Seeing relations 


Children have to think whenever they meet difficulties, when 
they want something they cannot get. This involves perception, 
memory, and the relating of ideas. For example, if a child’s play- 
house of boxes tumbles down, he must invent a more secure way of 
placing them. If a tower grows beyond his reach, he must devise 
some means, such as climbing up on a chair, to add more blocks to 
the edifice. If he loses a ball under the piano he may, after some 
trial and error, use a stick to push it out. A four-year-old boy in a 
swing saw that a wagon was in the way. If he swung higher he would 
hit it. When he saw the relation between the wagon and the swing 
he pushed the wagon away. A child two years six months old, seeing 
his father picking peas, said “Tom away?” Tom was the gardener 
who usually brought in the vegetables. 

The child’s natural approach to problems is to find solutions for 
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himself and check back to see whether they work. Adults should not 
short-circuit this approach. One youngster who had a great desire 
to investigate everything discovered some dry ice in which ice cream 
had been packed. His mother said she was glad he had not touched 
it. He said soberly, “Well, I did touch it a little teeny bit, and it 
gave me a little shock so I left it alone.” He was learning from ex- 
perience! 

Many errors in reasoning are due to inexperience. A bright child 
slightly more than two years old wanted to know how everything 
was made. When he asked his mother, “How are cans made?” she 
said, “In a can factory.” “How are my shoes made?” “In a shoe 
factory.” Then he asked, “How is kitty made?” Before his mother 
had found an answer, he supplied it himself: “In a kitty factory.” 
Although errors in judgment are common among preschool children, 
their ability to make simple rational deductions within the limits 
of their experience is frequently underestimated. 

To summarize: Children’s thinking may be encouraged by 


1. Giving them time to think—not hurrying them in their decisions. 

2. Giving them occasion to think—not solving their natural prob- 
lems for them. 

8. Setting the stage so that they may succeed in solving their 
problems. 

4. Encouraging them to make their own generalizations, not giv- 
ing them verbose explanations or long and complicated answers to 
their simple questions. 


Memory 


The ability to perceive or take in impressions is a prerequisite to 
memory. Both abilities are obviously essential to seeing relations 
and to intelligent behavior. Both increase with age. Two thirds of 
a group of preschool children between the ages of two and five anda 
half could remember after three days under which of three plates 
a cookie was hidden (187). Less than half remembered after 21 to 
29 days. They used different memory aids: some used verbal sym- 
bols, others used color to identify the correct plate. When 20 objects 
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in a box were shown for a few minutes, preschool children remem- 
bered, on the average, approximately two objects; adults remem- 
bered six. The length of the memory span varies with the methods 
used by the experimenter, the type of task, and the age and person- 
ality of the child. i 

Some preschool children seem to have a photographic kind of 
memory. They can look attentively at an object and then, after 
several years, “see” it again. This type of image has been found 
occasionally in children of all levels of intelligence, and appears 
to be more common in preschool years than in later life. 

Intelligence tests for preschool children include a number of 
memory items. At its early Jevels the Stanford-Binet test includes 
certain measures of memory, tied up with verbal ability and com- 
prehension: At three years the child is expected to select a previously 
identified animal picture from among several on a different card. At 
the four-year level the child is shown three objects, one of which 
is then hidden; he is asked to tell which is missing. The child is 
asked to repeat three digits at three years, and four digits at four 
and a half years as a test of memory for numbers. The tests of ability 
to obey simple commands involve keeping the directions in mind as 
well as comprehending them. A scale developed by Wechsler (159) 
gives still more specific information about memory at different ages. 


Differences in mental ability 


Marked differences in intelligent behavior appear in preschool 
children. At one extreme is the feebleminded, or intellectually inade- 
quate; at the other extreme, the genuinely gifted child. Sometimes, 
because of faulty diagnosis (12), pseudo feeblemindedness is con- 
fused with true feeblemindedness. Because of such faulty diagnosis, 
individuals who are not feebleminded have sometimes been sent to 
institutions. If the intelligence score is markedly raised after medical 
treatment, play therapy, or improved instruction and motivation, 
then the initial diagnosis was in error. For an accurate diagnosis of 
fecblemindedness, a thorough clinical study is essential. 

Most parents of children who have been classed as feebleminded 
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cling to the hope that some miracle will take place. They seize upon 
the slightest signs of normal development (42). 

During preschool years children should be given every oppor- 
tunity to function as adequately as possible. Stoddard has pointed 
out that “We can tell a child’s mental ability only by exposing all 
children to favorable environmental influences.” The feeble-minded 
children need protection and guidance; the brightest children need 
the kind of freedom for scientific application, creative achievement 
and social reconstruction that high talent may demand (148, p. 338). 


Controversial questions 
Evidence is accumulating on questions of great concern to parents: 


1. If a child’s physical condition is improved, ‘will he become 
brighter? There is a bit of evidence in the affirmative on this ques- 
tion. When malnutrition was corrected by the age of four years there 
was a substantial rise in IQ. In other words, “the younger the mal- 
nourished child when nutritional care is begun, the greater is the 
chance of improvement in mental capacity” (123, p. 125). Several 
experiments have shown that adding vitamin B, (glutamic acid) to 
the diet of children who have been seriously deprived of this essen- 
tial element improves their mental functioning, at least temporarily. 

2. Will improvement in the home environment raise the IQ? Yes, 
when children have previously been in an extremely impoverished 
environment, such as an orphanage with practically no play ma- 
terials or opportunity for conservation. Skeels (138) has cited evi- 
dence that intelligence, as measured by certain intelligence tests, is 
responsive to environmental change. However, it took three years 
in the favorable environment to produce a difference as large as 10 
IQ points, but this difference tended to persist during the preschool 
years. 

A followup study of the influence of foster homes on the IQ’s of 
229 children with inferior social histories was made by Skeels and 
Harms (189). Approximately 87 of the mothers of these children 
had IQ’s below 75, and 111 of the fathers were unskilled or slightly 
skilled laborers. Nevertheless, these children attained an average 
mental development as high or higher than that of children in gen- 
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eral. Among them there were fewer mentally retarded children and 
more children with superior intelligence than would be expected 
in a sampling of the population as a whole. The IQ's of the fathers, 
however, were not known. 

3. Can the IQ be raised by attendance at a good nursery school? 
No other question studied by psychologists has aroused more in- 
terest, Wellman (160) compiled a useful summary of reports of 56 
studies related to this question. It seemed that the average gain in 
IQ was consistently in favor of those children who attended nursery 
schools, Children from superior homes seemed to be influenced least. 
The gains in IQ from nursery-school attendance may be attributed 
in part to familiarity with the testing situation and to an increased 
sense of personal worth and a greater security in social relationships, 
which favorably affect mental functioning. It would be enlightening 
to know more about the nursery-school children who did not gain, or 
even lost, in IQ points, and about the home environments of those 
who made large gains even though they did not attend nursery 
school. 

Goodenough (58), in her review of environmental influence on 
intelligence, concluded that the intelligence of the true parents is 
by far the most important “causative agent” in the intelligence of 
the children. 

4. Are children from homes of high socioeconomic level more in- 
telligent than children from low socioeconomic groups? This is an- 
other moot question, Early investigators have reported differences 
of about 20 IQ points between children of parents engaged in the 
professions and children of unskilled laborers. Terman argued for 
the predominant influence of heredity on the grounds that the dif- 
ferences found in early childhood, i. e., with six-year-old children, 
were also found with older children. Another argument, mentioned 
by Goodenough, for attributing the difference in intelligence in 
different socioeconomic groups to an inherent difference in the 
children’s rate of mental growth is that even the least cultured home 
provides the simple experiences needed for the mental development 
of the young child. But when children from less privileged homes 
at six years have a mean IQ of 100 and at thirteen years a mean 1Q 
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of 85, either the cumulative effect of poor environment or an in- 
herent difference in rate of mental growth or both is indicated. 

In view of the somewhat conflicting and inadequate evidence, no 
definite statement can be made about the exact influence of the 
home environment on the mental development of children. A much 
more intensive study must be made of the subtler psychological 
influences in the family. A “good” home as judged by its rating on a 
scale of socioeconomic status is not necessarily a “good” home psy- 
chologically. 

5. Is emotional adjustment related to the child’s use of his mental 
ability? A clinical study of 39 nursery-school children (40) showed 
a close relation in all of the cases between emotional adjustment 
and changes in IQ. In instances in which large gains are made in 
IQ points, it is possible that an emotional block has been preventing 
the child from using his mental ability. On the other hand, in some 
cases temporary emotional tension may increase rather than decrease 
children’s scores on intelligence tests. 

6. How constant is the IQ? A child who at six months of age ap- 
pears to be bright, as measured by the mental tests for that age, may 
not show up as well on tests given two or three years later. The dif- 
ference in IQ points between initial test and retest is greatest when 
(a) children are first tested when very young—before two years of 
age, (b) when there is an interval of five years or more between 
testings, and (c) when intelligence tests of different types are used. 
Bayley (18) tested children at intervals between the ages of three 
months and 18 years. She found lack of relation between results of 
tests given before two years and after seven years of age. After 
two years of age the correlations with later test results became posi- 
tive, and after seven years of age they were fairly high, usually above 
0.70. Other investigators have obtained similar results. According to 
Gesell, children maintain a consistent course of growth in mental 
ability despite minor fluctuations. Probably certain aspects of mental 
functioning can be predicted with greater accuracy than others, 


Individual fluctuations in IQ are sometimes large. In one group 
of children three to five years old 40 per cent showed fluctuations 
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of 20 or more Stanford-Binet IQ points (84). The IQ of one little 
girl changed 68 points from one testing to another (102). At 19 
months she “presented a picture of pronounced imbecility.” Her 
Kuhlmann IQ was 29. After four years of normal care and educa- 
tion, improved nutrition, and medical treatment for a series of acute 
infections, her Stanford-Binet IQ was 97 and she acted like a normal 
child. 

Especially during the preschool period it is extremely unwise to 
judge a child’s mental ability on the results of a single test. Fluctua- 
tions in IQ may not necessarily reflect genuine changes in mental 
ability. Psychological examinations should always be interpreted 
dynamically and in the light of all the other information available 
about the child in his environment. 


Measured intelligence 


Progress has been made in the development of tests of preschool 
children’s mental ability. Recent developments include the Cattell 
test already described (see p. 74) and the gThurstone tests of pri- 
mary mental abilities (147) which measure perceptual speed, and 
quantitative, motor, and space perception, These tests are pictorial; 
no knowledge of reading or writing is required. 

A somewhat different type is the performance test. The tasks 
which they set for the child mainly involve manipulative skills. Their 
value in predicting intelligence as measured by verbal scales de- 
creases as the child grows older. 

Another interesting way of measuring intelligence has been de- 
vised by Goodenough (57). Estimates of a child’s intelligence based 
on his drawing of a man have been found to correlate well with the 
Binet test. Relatively inexperienced persons, if given a brief period 
of supervised scoring, seemed to be capable of getting fairly reliable 
results on the Goodenough Draw-a-Man test. 

Van Alstyne (153) found that a vocabulary-comprehension test, 
which is very easy and quick to administer, and is liked even by 
negativistic children, indicated a three-year-old child’s intelligence 
as well as did the Kuhlmann test. 

The revised Stanford-Binet Scale, Forms L and M, published in 
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1937, tests individuals from two years of age through superior adults. 
It is described in detail in Lewis M. Terman and Maude A. Merrill's 
Measuring Intelligence. Administration of this test requires from 60 
to 120 minutes, and like all of these tests it must be skillfully admin- 
istered, scored, and interpreted by a trained psychologist. 

Valentine (149) has described a scale that can be used by teachers 
and others who have not had special training in psychological testing. 
The selection of items and standardization of this scale seem sound 
and the emphasis is on its practical value. With 251 kindergarten and 
primary-grade children he obtained a correlation of +-0.60 with 
teachers’ judgment of the children’s ability and of +0.81 with meas- 
urements of later educational achievement. 

Test results should be used with caution. Many factors may in- 
fluence the test scores. These include the type of test and the skill 
of the examiners in gaining the child’s interest and cooperation—an 
especially difficult matter with children who are passing through a 
phase of negativism or whose interest and attention are fleeting. A 
slight difference in examining technique may make an important 
difference in test scores. Being “test wise” also makes a difference. 
A single repetition of the testing experience may increase the 1Q 
only 2 to 4 points, but the effect of repeated practice may be so 
great that the IQ loses its significance. Coaching a child on a par- 
ticular test or even on material similar to the test will result in a dis- 
torted picture of his mental ability. 

Testing is not the only way of appraising a child's mental ability. 
Systematic, accurate daily observation of his way of learning may 
indicate his future potentialities (110). Projective techniques, par- 
ticularly drawing and painting, may also be used to explore the 
preschool child’s mental development and his inner world of thought 
and feeling. The parents’ education may predict a child’s intelligence 
better than some tests of intelligence given during his first two years. 
Better educated parents are, in general, brighter than those who 
have dropped out of school, and tend to provide a more intellectually 
stimulating environment for their children. Goodenough (58) 
pointed out that the parents’ intelligence “finds expression both in 
the culture of their home and the 1Q’s of their children.” 
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Functioning intelligence 


A preschool child’s mental alertness is expressed in action more 
often than in words. It shows up in his resourcefulness in meeting 
daily difficulties. His thinking is largely about concrete, familiar, 
and present experiences. 

Even if the quality of a child’s nervous system cannot be altered, 
a few practical suggestions for helping every child to attain his in- 
tellectual potentialities may be offered: 


1. Provide understanding and “affectionate training” in the home. 

2. Discover and correct any glandular or nutritional deficiency, 
emotional block, parental attitudes, or environmental deprivation 
that may be decreasing the child’s learning ability. 

8. Put the preschool child in an environment favorable to the 
exercise of his ingenuity and the satisfaction of his curiosity, such as 
a nursery school rich in educational and social experience. 

4. Put the orphaned or neglected child in a carefully selected 
foster home instead of in an institution where he receives little per- 
sonal attention. 

5. If small children have to live in institutions, try to give them 
as much affection and personal care as possible; older children, also 
in residence, who like little children, may be very helpful in giving 
them the affection and stimulation they need. 

, 6. Give children practice and encouragement in behaving intel- 
ligently in everyday situations. 

7. Avoid putting pressure on the child to achieve beyond his true 
ability. 


CHILDREN S PAINTING 


Under present cultural conditions, five developmental phases have 
been noted in the painting of children between the ages of two and 
seven years. These are: “relatively uncoordinated scribbling, ac- 
cidentally attained design, consciously sought design, representation 
without perspective, and finally full realization of representation 
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and design” (20). If a bright four-year-old child is asked to repro- 
duce a design that is too difficult for him he tends to simplify it in 
various ways: by substituting a simpler familiar design, by trying 
to unify or close the design, by omitting detail, by introducing 
rhythm, symmetry, or conventional structure. The child makes his 
drawing fit his experience and ability (65). 

During preschool years children are more concerned with ex- 
pressing what they feel than with representing what they see. One 
sad little child invariably painted children crying. One egocentric 
little boy drew himself large in the picture and his friend very, very 
small. Easel painting is an excellent medium through which a child 
may express his deeper feelings, his wishes, his anxieties. The range 
of color, the freedom of movement, the aloofness from the group, 
the lack of adult standards—all encourage his self-expression. 

Children are likely to emphasize details that are of special interest 
or difficulty to them. When they are having difficulty in buttoning 
they tend to make buttons prominent in their drawings. In drawing 
human figures, children first draw the head prominently; then the 
legs, which help them to get places; then the arms. They are more 
aware of fingers than toes, and often omit the trunk, which has no 
particular meaning for them. 

Children’s paintings reflect stages in their development and traits 
of personality. The impulsive three-year-old, for example, tends to 
use masses of warm colors. Children’s brush strokes often reflect 
their personalities—rhythmic, moderately heavy strokes seem char- 
acteristic of the happy, easy-going child; criss-cross lines and angles 
and heavy strokes suggest inner conflict; spotty paintings with broken 
lines that get nowhere are characteristic of easily distractible chil- 
dren with a very short attention span. When parents have empha- 
sized cleanliness and daintiness, the children’s desire to make a mess 
sometimes comes out unexpectedly in their painting. Highly indi- 
vidual features, “exaggeration in size or number, omissions, unrealis- 
tic sometimes persistent use of one or another color, and seemingly 
strange meaningless forms” (5, p. 10) often reveal the child’s inner 
world and give clues to the meaning of his behavior. In interpreting 
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children’s drawings and paintings, the interrelations of color, form, 
content, and use of space are more likely to give an understanding 
of his feelings than any single characteristic. 

Children’s drawings are most accurately interpreted through 
their eyes and in the light of their other behavior. For example, 
during the Second World War a little Japanese girl joined a group 
of boys playing soldiers. For a while she marched around with them 
gaily. Then they began an imaginary play in which they were fight- 
ing the enemy. They shouted, “There’s a Jap, kill him.” The little 
girl gradually withdrew from the group, went over to a table, and 
with black crayons and an intense expression drew a picture full of 
heavy criss-cross lines. í 

Although the painting has meaning to him, the child may not be 
able to put it into words. Usually nothing will be gained by asking 
him what he has been painting. It is better to say, “Tell me about 
the painting,” or “Tell me the story of the painting.” Whether or not 
the teacher can understand what the child is expressing, she should 
realize that a child who paints with wholehearted absorption is doing 
something important to him. 

The following is a description of a teachers understanding ap- 
proach to a child’s painting: 

Betty covered her ears as a huge truck rumbled by the school. Then she 
drew it—a black rectangle with lots of wheels underneath. Next she seized 
the red crayon and covered the whole with great, swirling red scrawls, 
almost obliterating the black. “See my truck I made,” she said happily. “It 
has lots of wheels,” her teacher commented, and paused to trace a red 
spiral or two with her finger, smiling inquiringly at Betty. “That's the 
noise,” Betty volunteered. 


We just do not know what children’s drawings mean unless they 
tell us. 

To encourage children to express their feelings in drawing is the 
best way to get spontaneous creative art work, Negative criticism 
tends to destroy the child’s creative faculty. Approving even good 
imitation of someone else’s work stifles the child’s impulse to paint 
what he feels, Preschool years are not the time to emphasize mastery 
of the techniques of drawing and painting. 
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MAKE-BELIEVE AND DRAMATIZATION 


Children often express their fantasies during free play and just 
before going to bed. Observation of a child in free-play situations 
and in response to selected pictures, incomplete stories, and puppets, 
supplemented by conversation with the child, will give the most 
adequate picture of his imaginative life (100). 

Before the age of five creative imagination is likely to be expressed 
in constructive activities: making a playhouse and equipping it with 
imaginary electric light, or lining up several children to form an 
imaginary train. There is little need for stage properties; imagina- 
tion supplies them. 

Individual differences among children in the sphere of imagina- 
tion are marked. In some homes and nursery schools make-believe 
is encouraged, while in others flights of fancy are suppressed. 

Imaginary playmates are sometimes very real to children three 
years of age and older. From one tenth to one third of the children 
in various investigations reported having had an imaginary play- 
mate. This imaginative phenomenon occurs among children who are 
‘leaders, among those with personality difficulties, among boys as well 
as girls, among bright children even more than dull ones; it is not 
limited to the lonely child. 

A child’s make-believe sometimes gives insight into his social and 
emotional adjustment. Children often express jealousy and sibling 
rivalry in a play situation with dolls that represent a mother, a baby, 
and a little sister or brother. Such play responses are difficult to in- 
terpret. The examiner is prone to read his own feelings into the 
child's behavior. Children sometimes spank their dolls and shut them 
up in closets with perfect good humor. 

The majority of preschool children enjoy dramatization of many 
kinds. They walk like big sister, go on all fours and growl like a 
bear, whistle and toot and rush through the room like an engine, 
make-believe read the newspaper like father, and play they are 
‘telephoning. One four-year-old flung open the door of the nursery 
‘and announced excitedly, “Dr. C. [the family physician] is here.” 
‘When his mother saw no evidence of the doctor's arrival, she said, 
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“How do you know Dr. C. is here?” At once he grinned broadly 
and shouted, “Because I’m him.” Then he produced a flashlight, a 
pair of pincers for a stethoscope, and a pencil for a tongue depressor. 
Preschool children also like to dramatize simple stories. There seems 
to be a period, somewhere between the ages of five and seven, when 
the actual world is no longer strange and frightening, but before it 
becomes matter of fact, when fairy tales delight the imaginative 
child. 


DREAMS 


Almost half the young children studied by means of daily records 
kept by their parents had some unpleasant dreams during a week. 
Fewer of the older children were thus disturbed, Children one to 
four years old dream most often about animals; older children 
dream increasingly about personal difficulties. The content of the 
dream seems frequently to be related to exciting or emotional ex- 
periences of the day, especially those that occur just before going to 
sleep. Some element of the experience is usually abstracted and 
changed in character; for instance, a friendly dog seen in the after- 
noon may become a strange or fearful dog in the dream. The dream 
may also originate in an internal need, but it is not always related to 
the underlying tension system (52, p. 82). 


OTHER ABILITIES 


Identification of colors 


Children do not usually learn to name colors correctly before the 
age of three (146); they usually acquire this ability incidentally by 
the age of five. At six, most children can match colors of various hues 
and intensities. A few children show sensitivity to color harmony as 
early as the fourth year. Of the three primary colors, yellow seems 
to be preferred by infants. Red next becomes the favorite color, and 
blue is increasingly preferred by older children. At all ages girls 
tend to be more sensitive to colors than are boys, but they are not 
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always superior in color discrimination. Studies show that some color 
combinations may be easier to differentiate than others. Great vari- 
ability in this respect is found among children of nursery-school age. 


Musical ability and sensory awareness 


Differences in musical ability are likewise marked among pre- 
school children. Of a group of 16 children between the ages of three 
and a half and four and a half, some were completely unable to 
reproduce a simple melody on a tin fife, while others gave an almost 
perfect performance. It was hard to interest the least capable ones 
in: this task (32). Preschool children express their musical inclina- 
tions by singing, by marching or skipping to rhythm, and by playing 
simple percussion instruments. 

Five-year-old children seem to reach a peak of sensory awareness 
—not only of sound, but also of taste, smell, touch, and sight. Mar- 
garet Wise Brown has written for young children a number of books 
that make various sense appeals. For example, her “Noisy” series 
bring the child in contact with city’ noises, country noises, and sea- 
shore noises through the story of a small sightless dog, Muffin, who 
trots around hearing noises. 


Number concepts 


Useful ideas of number may be acquired in this period. Two-year- 
olds usually know the difference between “one” and “many.” At 
three years “two” has real meaning. It is easier for a child to bring 
five apples than to tell how many apples are in the dish. Piles con- 
taining various numbers of sticks were shown to some children, and 
they were asked to make similar piles. Three-year-olds, on the aver- 
age, could not reproduce piles of more than two or three. Four- 
year-olds were successful with six, and six-year-olds could reproduce 
piles of seven to eight. Making strings of beads and putting pegs 
in rows, blocks in line, and “cockle shells all in a row” give children 
experience with things in series, which is good preparation for 
learning to count. Like primitive people, the child’s first attempt 
at counting is a naming process. “One” is the name of the first flower 
in the row. “Two” is the name of the second. If a child is told he may 
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pick four flowers, he will probably pick only the fourth flower. The 
task of counting four objects, in response to the question “How 
many?” is placed on the revised Stanford-Binet scale at the five- 
year level. Counting without objects appears to be easier. Five-year- 
old children may be expected to count to 10; some were able to 
count almost to 25 without error. Four-year-old children will become 
familiar with the concepts of inch, foot, pint, and quart if they use 
rulers and measuring cups in their play, and if someone is at hand 
to name these quantities for them. The number concepts acquired 
through experience in the preschool years supply a valuable arith- 
metical background for the primary school child. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Both individual differences and age differences are illustrated in 
the following examples of social behavior of mentally superior chil- 
dren. 


Three-year-olds: 

Two boys, Bert and James, are watching the water boil. 

BERT (stands with the lid of the saucepan in his hand, looking at the water, 
and says): Put it on, not boiling, take it off, boiling. 

TEACHER (joins them and watches) : Let’s turn the fire off and see what 
happens. See if the bubbles get bigger or smaller. 

BERT: Bubbles become bigger, bigger. 

TEACHER: If you want them to become bigger, you have to turn the fire on. 
Cover it up and see what happens. (She walks away and Bert immedi- 
ately takes the lid off.) 

Bert walks away and when he comes back, James has the lid. 

BERT: My cover, my cover. He won't give it back. 

‘TEACHER: There are two covers and you can each use one. 

pert (tries the other cover and finds it too small): No, that’s my one. 

TEACHER: You must ask James, and when he’s through, he'll give it to you. 

BERT: My cover! 

TEACHER: James, do you think it’s time for Bert to have it? 

james: No! 

TEACHER: James, you tell Bert when it’s his turn. 

BERT: It’s my turn. 
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Teacher is busy elsewhere for a moment and then comes back. 
TEACHER: James, you go along and help get your cot now, and then Bert 
can have the cover a little while. 
BERT (to James and rest of group): You folks rest and when it’s ready I'll 
call you. (To teacher:) Leave it as it is, and nobody touch it so it can 
boil. 


Four-year-olds: 
Jane poured the juice and carried the paper cups to the table, serving 
each in turn. 
BETTY: Jane comes last. 
saLLy: You don’t mind, Jane, do you? 
Jane shakes her head. 
SALLY: Jane is nice, she doesn’t mind if she’s last. 
Jane offered the observer a cup of juice. 
OBSERVER: Oh, one for me, too? Thank you very much, Jane. 
JANE (smiling—an infrequent occurrence; she seemed surprised): How 
did you know my name? Did teacher tell you? 


Five-year-olds: 

Two five-year-olds, a boy and a girl, are playing at the water tank—a 
long square tub with boats, fish, wooden men floating in it, and a good- 
sized water pump sturdily mounted on a wooden box at one end. 

JEAN: I caught two fishes! (She takes them out of her net.) Look, bright 
colors, red and yellow. 

sos: You put it in the pump. (She does so, and he pumps the water; the 
fish cataract down. This is repeated several times.) 

sos: Where’s the other one? Come on—where is he? 

Jean: He’s probably under the pump. (She tries to push the pump away.) 

Let’s pump for a while and see if he comes out. 

BoB: No, we won't do that. (He pushes the pump away.) 
Jean: Ha, there he is! He was right under there and he swam right out. 

A second girl, Mary, joins them. 
many: I'll play in the water but my Daddy doesn’t want me to. (To Bob:) 

Will you play in the water if your Daddy doesn’t want you to? 

BoB; Sure! 


Desire for physical activity, for the company of others, for recogni- 
tion and approval—all may enter into children’s social behavior. Tech- 
niques of social behavior develop in response to the demands of the 
situation, For example, the twin, Jimmy, who had not learned to 
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climb, became skillful in inducing Johnny to climb up and get the jam 
for him. 

Contacts with other children 


Two-year-olds like to be with other children, though they do not 
like interference with their own activities. This is the age of parallel 
play; children play near other children rather than with them. Even 
with other children available, the two-year-old tends to play alone 
more than half the time. Children at this age do not always accept 
friendly overtures. One child dragged out two wagons and said to 
another child, “Do you want to sit in two wagons?” No response. 
“Come on and sit in two wagons.” But the one appealed to was inter- 
ested in something else and paid no attention. 

Children grow in sociability if their social environment and guid- 
ance are favorable. Imaginative play encourages social interaction. 
Observation of 21 nursery-school children at the beginning and at 
the end of six months at nursery school showed growth along the 
following lines: (a) increase in time spent in social contacts and 
in number of children involved in these contacts, (b) greater skill in 
techniques of making social contacts, (c) increased time spent in 
active use of material and constructive use of equipment, and (d) 
increased attention span both with materials and with other children. 
These aspects of growth might serve as specific objectives for parents 
and nursery-school teachers. 

By the age of five, children more frequently play together in groups 
on common projects. Even at five, however, children observed in 
nursery-school play with material by themselves one third to one 
half of the time. Children who have been longer in the nursery school 
are usually at an advantage in making social contacts; they have 
grown in sensitivity to social situations (27). 


Sympathetic and cooperative behavior 


The complex nature of sympathetic behavior in preschool children 
is admirably described by Murphy (115). In certain children there is 
evidence of a basic trend toward social sensitiveness and a warm 
feeling toward others. Other children merely imitate the patterns 
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of courtesy in their environment; their sympathetic behavior is largely 
determined by the structure of the psychological “field” of which 
they are a part. 

In a favorable environment spontaneous cooperation is frequently 
noticed. When a three-year-old girl did not know where to hang her 
hat and coat, a little boy took her by the hand and showed her. Two 
children played together with the swing, one pushing and the other 
swinging. Two children set the table together without any supervision 
from the teacher. 

The way in which a mother’s casual comments may influence a 
child’s social behavior is illustrated by the following incident: 


David, two years eight months old, was very generous and could not 
understand why his playmates did not share their toys with him. While he 
was visiting his grandmother a little girl, Mary Jane, came over into the 
garden with her rake and shovel. She would not let David touch them. 
After asking her “please,” he came crying to his mother. 

DAVID: I want a rake. 

MmoTHER: Well, David, it costs a lot of money. 

DAVID: I have big money. 

MOTHER: All right, let’s go to the store and buy one. 

DaviD: When I get my pretty rake, I will not let Mary Jane play with it. 

motuer: That’s right, David, you show her. 

DAVID: I will show her—she will not let me have her rake. She can’t have 
mine. 

(Later David is raking slowly when Mary Jane arrives on the scene.) 
MARY JANE: Hi, Dave. 
pav: Hello, Mary Jane. 

MARY JANE: Let me have your rake, Dave. 

pavip: No. 

MARY JANE: I don’t have any rake, Dave. 

DAVID: Yes, you have. 

MARY JANE: It’s broken, Dave. 

pavip: Mommy, Mary Jane’s rake is broken. 

MOTHER: Mary Jane’s rake is not broken, Dave. 

MARY JANE: Yes, it is. 

DAVID (pointing finger at Mary Jane): My Mommy says it is not broken. 

David continues to rake and does not talk to Mary Jane, who eventually 

goes home crying. 
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Neither child received guidance in handling the social situation in 
a way that would bring satisfaction to all concerned. The aim of 
social education should be the development of the kind of self that 
desires to act in ways that are advantageous both to himself and to 
others. A child should have his own way whenever his way is a good 
one, 


Aggressive behavior 


Within the nursery-school age range, aggressive behavior devel- 
ops along with sympathy. In the same environment, however, some 
children are predominately sympathetic; others predominately ag- 
gressive. The “social conflicts” of preschool children range in severity 
from mild verbal interchanges to vigorous fights and quarrels. They 
may take the form of attempts to hurt another person, or to interfere 
with his possessions, play space, or activities. 

The frequency and method of conflict vary with the environment. 
Restricted space and inadequate play facilities increase frequency 
of conflict. Of three groups studied, Jersild and Markey (78) found 
the smallest amount of quarreling and aggression in the nursery 
school with a large outdoor playground, and the largest amount in 
the nursery school located on a roof equipped with relatively few 
play facilities. 

The four-year-old may think it highly desirable and correct to get 
what he wants by aggressive behavior. One youngster three and a 
half years old engaged in the following conversation with his mother: 
“Are I a good boy?” “Are you?” At that question his face lit up; he 
squared himself and said, “Sure, Pm good. I’m tough. I fight an 
everything.” During the preschool years children begin to learn 
through their own experiences a fact that nations have not yet 
learned—that physical combat is not the best way to settle disputes. 

As the child grows older it is increasingly difficult to know what 
his observed behavior really means to him. When is “protective 
behavior” not protective behavior, “resistance” not really resistance? 
When is sympathetic behavior motivated less by a genuine concern. 
for the distress of another person than by a desire to obtain approval 
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from an adult or from the person to whom the sympathy is shown? 

Jones and Burks have made such an excellent, concise summary 
of the social development of the preschool child that it will be quoted 
in full here: 


The child acquires a capacity for more social activity, and for more 
maturity in his social attitudes. He learns to co-operate more readily, to 
respect others’ property rights, in some small measure to lead or to follow 
a leader, as the occasion demands. He is apt to be negative in certain situa- 
tions, but to overcome this in large measure by the end of the fourth year. 
He is apt to laugh most in social surroundings and to find more compli- 
cated and more abstract situations mirthful, as he grows older. He comes 
to employ language more as a means of communicating his ideas and his 
wishes to other persons than as a means of “thinking out loud. . . .” 

The influence of such complicating factors as intelligence level, socio- 
economic status, parent-child relationships, and the like have been recog- 
nized but not adequately investigated. Nor could we predict very exten- 
sively from the data on groups of children as to what an individual child 
may do in a given situation, or over a period of time. 


Table manners and social conventions 


If at the end of his fifth year a child has made progress in eating 
quietly, using knife, fork, and spoon habitually and resorting to 
fingers only rarely, very seldom upsetting his milk, using napkin 
or bib properly, and sometimes saying “please” and “thank you” 
spontaneously, his parents should be content. It is possible, of course, 
to establish many other social conventions, but to do so may entail 
excessive nagging. There is also the danger of making the child 
rather priggish and self-conscious about etiquette. In an environ- 
ment in which adults show genuine consideration for each other, 
the child is likely to adopt many conventions without specific in- 
struction in them. 

In some homes and nursery schools, social conventions are over- 
emphasized. The model child whose parents show him off is as 
ill-reared as the exceedingly obstreperous youngster. Surely there is 


1 Mary Cover Jones and Barbara Stoddard Burks, Personality Development in 
Childhood: A Survey of Problems, Methods, and Experimental Findings, p. 49. 
Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, Vol. I, No. 4. 
Washington, D.C.: Society for Research in Child Development, National Research 
Council, c 1936. Quoted with permission of authors and publisher. 
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a middle ground between these two extremes. Adults have a right 
to insist on a few rules to protect their own peace and comfort. At 
the same time, young children have a right to ‘social experimentation 
—to experience the consequences of certain kinds of behavior and to 
learn by their mistakes. 


Property rights 

Property rights are likewise difficult for the little child to compre- 
hend. They hamper his exploration of the world about him. He must 
learn to get along with something else when he needs a toy already 
taken by another. If he is not using all the sand or all the paste, he 
is expected to be willing to share it with others, He is supposed to 
ask permission to use the pail and shovel which he knows belong 
to another child. “Findings” are no longer “keepings.” As he values 
the things that he himself has made, he can be helped to realize 
that others value their possessions in the same way. If he makes a 
mistake when he is still in the process of learning “accumulated 
customs of thousands of years,” he should be treated with tolerance 
and reassurance, not labeled “liar” or “thief.” 


Personal health habits 


Many health habits contribute to social acceptability. From the 
standpoint also of protection from communicable diseases, it is 
important for the preschool child to form certain personal habits, 
such as covering his nose and mouth when sneezing and coughing; 
using his own towel, washcloth, and toothbrush; washing his hands 
before eating; and keeping his handkerchief in his pocket whenever 
he is not using it. 


Laughter and crying — 


Many conditions evoke children’s laughter. Nursery school chil- 
dren laugh in response to the laughter and smiles of others; to phys- 
ical contact such as tickling; to solution of a dilemma; and to the 
completion of some event, or to an anticipated event (21). Laughter 
occurs most often in social situations and in active play. The humor- 
ous element of incongruity in play situations becomes increasingly 
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potent with age. Between the ages of two and six an increasing 
number of situations provoke laughter. There is some evidence of a 
positive correlation between frequency of laughter and IQ. There 
is also a tendency for children two to four years of age to be consistent 
in their amount of laughter. 

Crying in the nursery school occurs most frequently at the end 
of the morning when the children are tired and hungry. Rest periods 
decrease their tendency to cry at this time. Crying in the nursery 
school is at first caused largely by a sense of insecurity; later, chiefly 
by discomfort and distress. Only one fourth of 300 children three to 
eight years old cried at the dentist's. Children tend to cry less as they 
grow older. They have learned other ways of meeting their difficul- 
ties and are more sensitive to the social disapproval directed at “cry 
babies.” 


Individual differences 


Individual differences in the social habits acquired during the first 
five years are very great. Children differ in the relative amount of 
time they spend in solitary as compared with truly social play. Some 
approach strangers with the greatest friendliness and candor, while 
others refuse to speak in response to the most cordial greeting. 

In Marston's experiment (101, p. 50-57) with children of two to 
six years the experimenter, seated at a small table and playing with a 
teeter-totter, subjected each child in exactly the same way to six de- 
grees of invitation: 


1. He entirely ignored the presence of the child for 60 seconds. 

2. He looked up at the child but “did not smile, or make other 
overtures of friendliness.” 

3. After 80 seconds he looked up again and smiled. 

4. After another 30 seconds he asked, “Do you like to teeter- 
totter?” 

5. After 80 seconds more he looked up and asked cordially, 
“Would you like to play with this teeter-totter?” 

6. He finally said reassuringly: “You may; come over and play 
with it.” 
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Some children waited for no invitation, but ran immediately to 
the experimenter and began to play with the toy. Some children 
approached and began to play with the toy as soon as the experi- 
menter recognized their presence with a smile. Some waited for the 
invitation, “Would you like to play with this teeter-totter?” Some 
needed additional assurance before they approached. Some required 
considerable urging, while others steadfastly refused to speak, smile, 
or touch the toy. It would be interesting to know all the details of 
each child’s training to see what environmental conditions tend to 
produce these different social attitudes. 

Every desirable quality is of slow growth; it must wait upon ex- 
perience and inner drives, and the security gained from frequent 
success. Nothing is gained by pushing a child beyond his readiness, 
his stage of development, or his capacity. He will say “thank you” 
when he wants to express verbally the appreciation he feels. He will 
become acquainted with a guest after a preliminary period of 
appraisal. 


EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Emotional development, according to Stoddard (142), is an active 
learning process, akin in this respect to motor and language develop- 
ment. Some children have learned early in life to withdraw; some 
to depend on the affection of others; some to fight back. To gain 
maturity is to increase one’s effective use of emotional energy in 
reaching worth-while goals. Extreme submissiveness to frustrating 
or unpleasant situations among four-year-olds was found to be a sign 
of poor adjustment later. 

It is important to observe what kind of situation makes each 
child happy, sad, angry, afraid. Only certain mentally sick children 
need unlimited permissiveness. Knowing that there are limits helps 
the normal child to gain self-control and to respect the rights of others. 
Their serenity and security increased by developing their potentiali- 
ties, not by protecting them from all possible sources of fear and 


anger. 
Even if the adult cannot fully understand the complex causation 
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of intense emotional behavior, he can at least show the child that he 
is accepted and that it is all right for him to feel as he does. 

It is no wonder that the two- to three-year-old child is frequently 
hard to manage. He is thwarted on every hand. He is now expected 
to conform to the family routine. He still has a clumsy body to 
manage and lacks sufficient foresight to see that he will tumble or 
that his wagon will bump into things. His inferior skill makes him 
feel frustrated when playing with older children; he wants to play 
with them but does not know how. Nor has he sufficient mastery 
of language to explain all his difficulties, As he becomes more com- 
petent, the number of occasions for frustration decreases. 

Anger 

Anger is one way of meeting a difficult situation. It takes different 
forms at different ages. A two-year-old who felt deprived of his 
share of affection would be likely to hit his baby brother or sister; 
a five-year-old, because of the social pressures that have been 
brought to bear on him, would be likely to hurt the younger child’s 
feelings rather than his person. Such primitive expressions of anger 
as kicking, stamping, screaming, crying, throwing objects, struggling, 
biting, and refusing to budge gradually disappear as they fail to 
bring the desired results. Children learn better ways of directing 
their emotional energy toward overcoming obstacles. 


Fear 


Fears wax and wane with changes in the child’s basic security 
and health, mental development, and ability to control the environ- 
ment. Special fears arise as the child becomes more sensitive and 
discriminating; his perception of the situation influences his re- 
sponses. The most extreme cases of fear seem to be associated with 
overdependence upon adults, emotional instability, insecurity in 
social relations, inability to protect one’s rights, and lack of skill in 
physical activities. A pseudo-fear response may be retained by a 
child as an attention-getting device or as an expression of other 
needs. 

At about the age of three, children begin to outgrow their fears 
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of high places, insecure footing, strangers, and loud noises (77). 
Other fears may increase during later preschool years: of animals, 
of the dark, of “boogie” men and other imaginary creatures, and of 
bodily injury. Toward the end of the preschool period children show 
an increasing fear of failure. They begin to fear dire happenings, 
even though the chance of their occurring is slight. Fear of desertion 
by the mother is not uncommon among children referred to child 
guidance clinics. 

Caution is quite different from intense, blind irrational fear. A 
degree of caution is commendable, and must be retained. For ex- 
ample, the child must be encouraged to stop before crossing the 
street and look in both directions. Fear of strangers should be re- 
placed by caution. 

In the case of rational fears—of storms at sea, lightning, earth- 
quakes, and other things which present real danger—adults can help 
most by accepting the child’s feeling: “It’s quite all right to feel 
afraid.” A child who has been exposed to extraordinary danger needs. 
long-continued security. Repeated dramatizations of the incident 
may help to decrease the intensity of his feelings. 

There are wide individual differences in children’s responses to 
annoying or fear-provoking situations. The more intelligent children 
seem to develop fears earlier than the less intelligent. Girls tend 
to be more fearful of boys. Some children will become so upset 
at the first contact with pain or a fear-provoking stimulus that they 
will not try again, even when urged. 

How can parents and teachers avoid transmitting irrational fears 
to their children? To conceal one’s own fear is difficult if not im- 
possible because of the many subtle, subvocal ways in which feelings 
may be communicated. It is better to make a frank admission and 
acceptance of one’s fear, Thus child and adult are brought closer 
together in working on their common problem. An understanding 
adult can encourage the child to talk out his experiences, or to play 
out the fear-arousing situation in a sociodrama. Kenworthy summed 
up the essential elements in the prevention of fears when she said, 
“We must build a program that will permit of something so sound 
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and growth-provoking that there will be little room for fear and 
anxiety” (85). 


Love 


Every child may be expected to love and to hate. A child who | 
loves his mother can be expected to express feelings of hostility 
toward her when she has to deny him some satisfaction. Most 
preschool children also fluctuate in their responses toward other 
children; at one time they show love and sympathy and, at another 
time, hostility and aggression, as provocations arise. Sometimes the 
child realizes that overt expression of hostility would result in pun- 
ishment, deprivation, or other forms of “loss of love.” In his anxiety 
to conceal his hostility he may then go to extremes in showing 
affection. In general, the children who are most secure in the affec- 
tion of their parents are the best able to relate themselves to others. 

The emotional relation between child and parent may be too 
binding. If the parent does everything for the child and demands 
too much of the child’s affection, the child may become excessively 
dependent; the parent, excessively anxious. There may come a time 
when this exclusive dependence is no longer possible, when there 
is a new baby, for instance. Then the “demoted” child frequently 
seeks his lost affection in daydreams and in other unconstructive 
ways. During the preschool years the child should not be tied too 
closely to his mother’s apron strings. He should grow gradually 
toward that emotional independence which he will eventually 
achieve with adolescence. 


Curiosity about sex 


{At three or four years of age, or even earlier, children frequently 
bégin to show curiosity about where babies come from and about 
the difference between little boys and little girls} The little French 
boy, Trott, asked the former question of the la ly at whose house 
he was staying during the time when a baby was expected: 


Madame, je voudrais savoir d'où viennent les petits enfants. Jane dit quon 
les trouve sous les choux. J'ai vu une image où une cigogne en tenait un 
dans son bec. Et Bertrand, le jardinier, m’a raconté quon les achetait au 
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marché comme des petits canards. Mais je sais que ce west pas vrai. Dites, 
madame, comment est-ce qu'ils viennent? (95, p. 8.) 


‘TRANSLATION: 


Madam, I should like to know where little children come from, Jane 
says that people find them under cabbages. I saw a picture where a stork 
was holding one in his beak. And Bertram, the gardener, told me that peo- 
ple bought them at the market like little ducks. But I know that isn’t true. 
Tell me, Madam, how do they come? 

At this age curiosity about sex and awareness of sex differences 
are natural and should be satisfied in a matter-of-fact way. In a large 
family curiosity is early satisfied in the daily routine of washing and 
dressing. When children ask questions about sex, it is not necessary to 
enlighten the child completely in one sitting. “The sex information 
that they require cannot be administered in one dose any more than 
their vitamin requirements” (34, p. 176). The best way to begin is 
to find out what the child’s present ideas are and what is in back 
of his questions. Then start there; accept his ideas and feelings and 
clarify them if necessary. Hymes (70) advises, “Just answer the ques- 
tions” in a casual tone of voice, and in his helpful pamphlet supplies 
many of the answers. However, the right answer for one child may 
be the wrong answer for another. The child is satisfied only if the 
adult understands the meaning of the question for the child. 

A child may not ask any questions because of the parents’ attitude. 
The child’s anxiety is aroused by tenseness, secrecy, suppression, or 
disgust that may be expressed in the adult's words or manner. Even 
a young child can learn when and where it is appropriate to talk 
about these things. In the preschool years children should begin to 
learn to accept their respective masculine and feminine roles and to 
be spontaneous in expressing their affection. The importance of 
getting a wholesome attitude toward sex at this early age cannot be 


overemphasized. 


Jealousy 

Jealousy may be considered a form of anger or fear at the loss or 
anticipated loss of affection or attention to a rival. Jealousy seems to 
occur most frequently about the third year and to decrease in the 
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period from three to eight years. It also seems to be less frequent 
in large families. Jealousy between brothers and sisters seems to 
occur most frequently when they differ in age from 18 to 42 months. 
_ Evidence is not available as to the frequency of marked jealousy 
on the arrival of a new baby. That sibling rivalry is not inevitable 
is indicated by the following example of an excellent relation: 

There are ten and a half years between Teddy and Sammy, and Teddy's 
attitude toward Sammy could hardly be improved upon. I have never 
known him so excited and delighted over anything as he was when I told 
him we were going to have a baby, and his pleasure in Sammy has never 
flagged. He very willingly takes care of him for me, enjoys playing with 
him, and is even patient and good-natured when Sammy creates havoc 
among his belongings, as he frequently does. Teddy has always been kind 
to smaller children, but the affection he gives Sammy is far beyond kind- 
ness. People often ask me if Teddy wasn’t jealous after being an only child 
for so long, but I am quite sure that Sammy has been sheer gain for him. 

However, a child sometimes feels jealous of the new baby despite 
all the mother’s preparation. In fact, too much preliminary talking 
sometimes oversells the baby. A little child may wish for a baby 
brother or sister without foreseeing the occasions for jealousy that 
may arise. It is hard to share his mother with this new arrival. He 
may express love for the baby, but only because that brings him 
approval. ; 

The manifestation of jealousy varies with the situation. It may 
take the form of a direct attack upon the rival, or be expressed as a 
“false, exaggerated affection” for him. It may also appear as nega- 
tivism or obstinacy. It may lead to regressive behavior, for example, 
a relapse into bed-wetting, thumb-sucking, baby talk, or increased 
demands for attention, Jealousy is frequently accompanied by self- 
pity and self-devaluation by means of which the child attempts to 
gain attention and affection. 

Several suggestions are helpful in preventing sibling rivalry: (a) 
the mother should show the older child that he, too, is cherished; 
(b) the two-year-old should become accustomed to sleeping and 
playing alone, so that he will not resent too keenly the attention 
which his mother must necessarily give to the new baby. Many 
parents have been successful in making the older child feel that he is 
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a partner with mother in taking care of “their” baby. One little boy, 
not quite two years old, was very jealous for about two months. He 
frequently “took it out” on his older sister and on his baby sister. 
The parents used every opportunity to comment favorably when he 
was good to his sisters. In time the jealous phase passed. One mother 
often reads to her three-year-old daughter when she is holding the 
baby, and plays with her alone when the baby is sleeping. The father 
can also make an effort to give the older child more of his time 
than usual. They may convey their affection for the older child by 
giving him a pet he has ardently desired. Temporarily they may 
expect less of the older child instead of increasing the pressure on 
him by urging him “to be a big boy now.” 

In general, teachers and parents may help the preschool child 
combat jealousy by building up his self-respect, by encouraging him 
to take an active interest in other children, and by giving him assur- 
ance of their interest and affection. If his natural resentment is 
brought out in the open and accepted, the child will no longer feel 
anxious and guilty about it. The child needs encouragement and 
opportunity to play out and speak out the experiences he is living 
through. 


Defense mechanisms 


Some children begin early to build defenses against a reality that 
is threatening to them. As soon as they learn to talk they begin to 
make excuses and to offer plausible explanations. If rationalizing, 
withdrawing, blaming others, and daydreaming bring satisfaction, 
these responses may grow into permanent undesirable emotional 
patterns, Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth gave an excellent illustration of 
the way in which an intelligent child may experiment with various 
mechanisms when he is in a “trap” situation. A little girl who had 
been told not to play with the electric-light fuses inserted a metal 
object in one of the sockets one evening and blew out the fuse. Her 
first response was the rationalization, “Oh, we all like the nice dark.” 
As the adults did not accept this statement, she said, “This is my 
house, I bought it with the money in my bank.” When the fallacy 
of this statement was pointed out, she resorted to crying, which 
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elicited no sympathy. Finally after trying out several other methods 
of escape from the unpleasant situation, she said, “I'm sorry I did 
it, and TII not do it again.” This way of meeting the situation was 
accepted by the adults. It was the only way the child could get 
satisfaction. For this child it was wise guidance. 

We should remember that a child employs defense mechanisms 
to preserve his integrity and to maintain self-respect. It is futile 
and sometimes harmful to try to change a defense mechanism 
directly; the underlying need for it must be recognized and met. 
What the evasive behavior means to the child; how he feels about it; 
what he is trying to accomplish through it; what conditions are 
causing it—these are the crucial questions. For example, a submissive 
attitude and an avoidance of social contacts may arise from feelings 
of insecurity. But in another instance, insecurity may lead the child 
to annoy and tease other children. As the first child becomes more 
secure he may become more aggressive, more active in defending 
himself, may play alone less frequently. As the second child becomes 
more secure he may have fewer conflicts and be more content with 
solitary play part of the time. Self-assertion may be a good sign in 
the personality development of some children, a bad sign in that of 
others. We can determine the meaning and the appropriateness of 
given behavior only by getting a perspective on the child’s growth 
in relation to the total situation in which he is living. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


The dynamic interaction of a child’s thoughts and feelings that 
produces his characteristic responses to his environment is called his 
personality. As the child grows older, his ways of responding become 
more and more characteristic of him. 

Individuals differ in the nature of this dynamic organization. Some 
are highly unified; they have a central core of personality that domi- 
nates their behavior. “The personality has a consistent, persistent 
and pervasive quality that permits fairly accurate prediction of their 
behavior in new situations” (81). Other children seem to have a 
much less clearly organized personality structure. 
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One mother recognized this kind of difference in her own two 
children, when she wrote about their different personalities as fol- 


lows: 


It must be said that Sammy is a far easier child to manage, and far more 
predictable, than Teddy was even at the same age of two. This is partly 
due to greater confidence on our part, and also, I think, to sheer old age, 
since both my husband and I now have a grandparental tendency to enjoy 
Sammy rather than worry about him. I am quite sure that if we had known 
earlier what we now know about Teddy, we could have made the path 
somewhat smoother for him. But I don’t think it would ever have been so 
smooth with Teddy as it is with Sammy. 

If we say to Sammy, “Put it down now and you'll get it again after your 
nap,” he may show a momentary regret at parting from it, but he puts it 
down very willingly, asks for it first thing after his nap, and receives it back 
with great satisfaction. Teddy, though he knew us to be dependable, could 
never renounce his immediate desires without a struggle. Now that he is 
older, the struggle is more often with himself, and less often with external 
opposition, but it’s still a struggle. 

As for being able to predict how the children will behave under given 
circumstances, I think that in the main I can—provided that the circum- 
stances are not too unusual—but with Sammy the prediction is fairly easy, 
while with Teddy it is the result of hard-won experience. Sammy seems to 
have a strong natural desire to please. Approval and disapproval are very 
cogent arguments to him, which makes him very easy to teach. Teddy at 
the same age purred much louder under approval, but if it had to be gained 
at the expense of some other desire, it was a toss-up which would win. 
Teddy's notions are so determined that it has always been difficult to find 
a workable control. And a control which worked one day didn’t necessarily 
work the next. 

Sammy loves being given the freedom of the house on wet days, and 
cruises about making the place look like the aftermath of a tornado, Having 
a tidy nature, I have to restrain my “don’ts” fairly carefully, but it pays 
handsome dividends. He is extraordinarily good about my few strict pro- 
hibitions, . . . 

I can’t remember any comparable incidents about Teddy at the same 
age, but I do know that never at any time has his mainspring been so obvi- 
ous. In fact I think he has half a dozen mainsprings, and I have never been 
enough of a mind reader to be sure that I was working on the right one at 
the right time. He has a very affectionate nature, and he does enjoy ap- 
proval, but although he readily admits that when his behavior is acceptable 
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to others life is very much pleasanter for himself, in a crisis that is beside 
the point! 

The child’s personality emerges as he finds himself accepted, meets 
with success in developing his abilities, and begins to understand 
himself and his relations to others. 

Many parents recall that their child has at some time undergone 
some severe emotional experience—a shocking or traumatic experi- 
ence. Though such an event does modify the “organism-environment 
relations,” it does not produce permanent effects unless it is re- 
inforced. A traumatic experience may be reinforced in a number 
of ways: members of the family may repeat the account of the 
event; the family or the play group may continue to present the 
attitudes, expectancies, and roles that initially gave rise to the ex- 
perience; because of its incompleteness, the child may repeatedly 
return in thought to the experience; he may come to use the ex- 
perience as an attention-getting device. However, such an experience 
is often only part of a “persistent problem of adjustment.” 

Relations between certain personality traits and certain methods 
of child care and discipline in the home have been studied. Several 
investigators (9, 14, 44) have reported that middle-class parents 
tend to be more exacting than lower-class parents (see pages 77-78). 
Clear differences were also found between methods of discipline 
employed in different homes (14). Parents of lower socioeconomic 
status used the following methods more frequently than did parents 
in the higher group: penance, such as making the child sit on a chair 
or go to bed; a display of temper to get the child to do what was 
wanted; and unconsidered, impulsive punishments which popped 
into the parent’s head at the moment. There was less evidence that 
personality traits were associated with disciplinary methods. How- 
ever, children who were not subject to types of discipline that in- 
volved temper on the part of the parent showed more than the average 
tendency to develop sociability, readiness to face reality, and a de- 
sirable degree of independence of adult affection or attention. 

Personality development is also influenced by the prevalent way 
of life—by the kinds of behavior required by society. Commonly 
accepted attitudes and standards determine parents’ behavior toward 
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their children, which, in turn, influences the children’s motives or 
drives. Linton thinks it is necessary to study the effect on personality 
of child-rearing patterns as a whole. He believes that most people 
in different societies “owe their varying personality configurations 
much less to their genes than to their nurseries” (96, p. 143). 

At each stage of development children should learn to meet life’s 
situations as adequately as possible; to enjoy events as they occur, 
moment by moment; to delight in their world, even though they 
recognize its difficulties and limitations. 


Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 


1. Ask a number of preschool children to draw a man. Compare the results 
with those reproduced by Gesell in Mental Growth of the Preschool 
Child, pp. 214-215; or, better still, score the drawings accurately by 
using Goodenough’s book, Measurement of Intelligence by Drawings 
(World Book Company). 

2. Keep a stenographic record of the language used by one child during 
a day. How many words did he speak? How many different words did 
he use? What was the longest sentence? What was the average length 
of a sentence? How many times did he use complex sentences? Were 
the pronouns used correctly? What grammatical errors did he make most 
frequently? How did his language ability compare with that of the ma- 
jority of children? What practical use did he make of his language abil- 
ity? What incentives did he have to speak effectively? 

3. Note the helpful acts which a certain child performs during a day. 

4. Observe a particular child, and estimate his height, weight, posture, 
nutritional condition, hearing, sight, condition of nose and throat, and 
intelligence. Then study the records of this child to see how closely your 
estimate approaches the real facts in the case. 

5. Play ball with preschool children of various ages and note the differ- 
ences in their coordination and in their emotional and social reactions. 

6. Devise a simple memory test and try it out on several children ranging 
in age from two to six. 

7. Trace the influence of the culture on the behavior of several children. 


CHAPTER X 


How Preschool 
Children Learn 


| Peas! is fascinating to the preschool child. A child is usually 
interested in learning anything that contributes to his ongoing activ- 
ity and is well enough within his capacity so that he can succeed at it. 

Parents and teachers have been too much concerned with the facts 
and skills to be learned and too little with the process itself{—when 
the child learns, under what conditions, from whom, and how a 
learning experience fits into his own scheme of things. The learning 
that takes places in a particular situation depends not only upon the 
child, but also upon the attitudes, expectations, and skill in guidance 
of parents and teachers and the demands of the environment. The 
emotional effect which the learning process has upon the child 
will leave a trace that will influence his future behavior and his 
attitudes toward learning. 


CHILDREN'S LEARNING AS A MOTHER SEES IT 


The following description of a preschool child’s learning illustrates 
three important principles: (a) children acquire certain skills in the 
normal course of development, just as ducks learn to swim; (b) 
children’s development is modified by the personal-social experiences 
they select from their environment—they learn by living; and (c) chil- 
dren learn what they want to learn in their own good time and way. 

On the generalized list of the things a two-year-old is able to do, Sammy 
has been proficient in some for a while and in others he hasn’t even made 
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a beginning. We have pursued a “no-policy-at-all” of encouraging him to 
learn the things he obviously wanted to learn, and leaving him alone when 
he showed little interest. 

Is there really any great gain in trying to organize the under-twos, or 
even the under-threes? They are willy-nilly learning all the time, and I 
think they are happier, and their parents too, if they are left to follow their 
inclinations. Sammy can’t, for instance, feed himself. He has a good appe- 
tite and enjoys his meals, but he has no use for a spoon. He stirs it around 
in his food, takes a couple of half-hearted and badly-directed mouthfuls, 
and then puts the spoon down with an expression that is as expressive as a 
yawn. On the other hand, with very little effort on my part, he has been 
cooperative about dressing himself ever since he was a few-months old. 
Lying face down on a table he used to ease himself on to one forearm as 
soon as I touched the other one to put it in a sleeve. He is now very helpful 
indeed, and shoves arms and legs in and out so automatically that he doesn’t 
even need to stop chattering about something quite different. He makes 
intermittent efforts to take his clothes off, and just this week has developed 
an interest in putting his socks on himself. 

On wet days he plays very contentedly in his room with his toys, and is 
quite dextrous with the constructional ones, but it is obvious from his man- 
ner that this is dull sport compared with the practical business of cruising 
inquiringly around the garden or, at the week ends, touring the house and 
garage with his father and going for walks with him. Left to his own initia- 
tive, he constantly gains more control over his surroundings, and. greater 
confidence in himself. His toys are kept in two long drawers which fit in- 
differently and stick if they aren't pulled carefully by both handles. I gave 
him no encouragement to open the drawers at all, but he hadn’t been walk- 
ing long before he was opening and shutting them more efficiently than I 
do myself. At the week ends, when there is always somebody within easy 
reach of him, we let him investigate what he will in the house, and for an 
under-two I think he is very capable with his hands and surprisingly know- 
ing about the things that might burn or pinch or fall. But he can’t play ball, 
and he won't turn the pages of his books (though he loves looking at them 
with me). As long as he is interested and happy, does it matter? I think he 
will come to these things easily enough when the spirit moves him. What 
Tam really driving at so long-windedly is that there seems to me little point 
in trying to induce a desire for knowledge where there is more than enough 


existing spontaneously. 

With unusual intuition, and from firsthand observation of her chil- 
` dren, this mother arrived at the same conclusions about learning that 

have recently been emphasized in the “self-selection” point of view. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF CHILDREN’S LEARNING 
IN AN EXPERIMENTAL SITUATION 


When preschool children were confronted with problem situations 
under controlled conditions they solved them in various ways. The 
following description (4) shows how a three-year-old’s trial-and- 
error method culminated in a sudden solution: 

The child was placed before a cage containing a doll which could be 
obtained only by fastening one stick to another. First she examined one 
stick and tried to reach the doll with it; then she used the other stick in the 
same way. Both were too short. She repeated “I can’t” over and over. 

Then she tried poking the stick downwards between the bars at the top 
of the cage, stretching and straining to reach the doll. Failing, she became 
angry and whined, “I can’t.” On three occasions she tried to reach the doll 
by these and similar methods. “Dolly doesn’t want me to get him,” she 
complained, and finally gave up. 

The fourth time she was placed in the same situation, her behavior was 
the same as at first. Then she said, “Let's try big stick on little one.” She 
picked them up, examined them, fitted them together, and with a shout of 
“Bang!” angled for the doll and reached it. She was so pleased with her 
solution that she repeated it several times; the learning process itself was 
of mote interest than possessing the doll. 

Children in this experiment seemed to attack a problem most fre- 
quently by exploring the situation and eliminating unsatisfactory 
responses until they gained insight into the relations involved. 

It has been found that practice alone is not enough. Merely a 
mechanical operation day after day results in little or no improve- 
ment in problem solving. Appropriate practice with instruction does 
hasten success in the learning process. 


ABC'S OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 


The total learning process may be simply represented as follows: 
DRIVE —» CUES —» RESPONSE —» GRATIFICATION 


Drive is an internal bodily condition, which may be hooked up 
with stimuli from without, or with other needs not strong enough - 
alone to move the child to action. 
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Cue is a stimulus pattern in the environment that determines 
when and where a response will occur. Intelligence, previous learn- 
ing, and other factors influence the way in which the child perceives 
the situation, and hence his response. 

Response is the child’s actions—what he does to satisfy his needs 
or drive. A response is not “a single isolated movement but the 
totality of behavior which leads to a given goal” (112, p. 809). 

Gratification is the satisfaction which results when the goal is 
reached, the need met. It serves to “reward” the response pattern 
that was instrumental in reaching the goal. According to Mowrer, 
reward is “the fundamental and crucial determinant of habit 
strength” (112). 

The role of punishment is less clear. If punishment is the lesser 
of two evils—one, refraining from a desired activity; the other, being 
punished—it becomes, in a sense, a reward. Fatigue and lack of 
any recognition may act in the same way as a punishment, causing 
withdrawal from or avoidance of the activity. Since satisfaction is 
such an important determiner of behavior it is important to know 
“what satisfies” at different ages and under different individual and 
environmental conditions. 

Learning may also be influenced by ideas and attitudes which 
intervene between the stimulus pattern and the response—"inter- 
vening variables.” For instance, Sammy at two years two months 
liked to carry the basket down to the vegetable garden and help 
his mother pick peas. Usually he played while his mother picked, 
but one day he wanted to pull peas, too. He yanked enthusiastically, 
bringing away. vines as well as peas. His mother told him he must 
pull just the peas, and showed him how to hold the vine in one 
hand and pull the pod with the other. He got the idea in a twinkling, 
and all he needed thereafter was an occasional reminder to “hold 
the vine.” Sometimes he forgot, and sometimes he made the mistake 
of holding one vine while pulling a pod from another, but his in- 
tentions were of the best. As they were carrying the basket up to the 
house he looked up at his mother earnestly and said, “Pull the peas, 
not the vines!” Other more subtle “intervening variables,” such as 
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faith, hope, discouragement, influence a child's responses (112, 
p. 309). Human learning is complicated by long-distance goals, 
which often cause individuals to persist in the face of repeated 
adversity. 

This learning process operates within the framework of the child’s 
capacity for learning and the state of his organism as a whole. How- 
ever, few make full use of their potential ability. Sometimes failure 

. to learn is due to emotional blocking, In a child who has been seri- 
ously deprived of love, apathy often replaces the normal will to 
live and learn. A child who had been punished by not being kissed 
good-bye by his mother took a longer time that day to learn certain 
words and made twice as many errors as in previous periods (106). 
Emotions that have become attached to symbols the child has learned 
are dynamic factors affecting his behavior. 


INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT 


Some environments, such as that of the Virginia “hollow folk” 
(135), offer relatively little incentive to learn. Other environments 
encourage the most effective learning of which the child is capable. 
A child grows mentally aš his environment makes demands upon 
him. The most important positive factors in the environment of chil- 
dren from two to six years of age are appropriate play materials and 
equipment, affectionate companionship, instruction and guidance, 
and tasks that are challenging but not too difficult. 


Play materials and equipment 


The basic raw materials for preschool children are space, unhurried 
time, and suitable materials which they can use in their own way. 
From a wealth of possible activities, children can choose those 
which best meet their needs. Clay, large crayons, painting materials, 
blocks, and puzzles evoke interest and creative responses. Tricycles, 
scooters, swings, and places to dig satisfy children’s desire for large- 
muscle activities or swift motion. Standard tools—hoes, rakes, brooms, 
and other household, carpenter, and farm implements—of the small- 
est available size, cut down to a length that the child can easily 
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handle are more satisfactory than poorly constructed toy tools that 
look cute but do not work. 

Some of the favorite play materials are the least expensive. Boxes 
of all sizes, trees, fences, cellar doors, a swing, a see-saw, planks of 
different widths raised at one end, rocks to climb, a little ladder 
firmly fastened to the barn or garage, the kitchen stepladder chair— 
all these provide opportunity for many-sided child development. . 
The child may like to stand in the center of concentric circles drawn 
on the ground or painted on the floor of the barn or garage and see 
how many circles he can jump across. 

Some mothers say, “I’m afraid he will fall and hurt himself if I 
let him climb.” But the child who learns to climb first a low sturdy 
chair, a small fence, a firmly fastened ladder of two or three rounds, 
and gradually more difficult things is less likely to hurt himself than 
the child who was allowed no opportunities for climbing when he 
was three and four years old, and at six attempts to imitate the chil- 
dren who are doing difficult stunts. 

A child’s toys depend partly upon his environment. The seashore 
has its own natural playthings; the country supplies a wealth of play 
materials; the city has sidewalks or paved streets reserved for roller- 
skating. 

Children love to play in the water and mud. If there are no little 
brooks or ponds out of doors to play in, the bathtub, the kitchen 
sink, or a wooden or tin washtub will help to supply this lack. The 
small child welcomes any opportunity to put on a rubber apron or a 
summer bathing suit and play. with celluloid aquatic animals or the 
little boats he has made. On a rainy day, dressed in his waterproof 
coat, hat, and boots, or in a bathing suit if the weather is warm, the 
child can play out of doors in the rivulets and puddles, Rainy days, 
when spent in this way, are welcomed rather than resented by pre- 
school children. 

Wagons, dishes, dolls, doll furniture, and hollow blocks encourage 
cooperative play. Some material for solitary play should be provided 
as some children get worn out if they are with a group all the time. 
Rest periods and a quiet story time before lunch provide the relief 
from constant social contact that children need. . 
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If a separate room can be set aside for the children, it can be 
made attractive with a stained, shellacked wooden floor or a cover- 
ing of smooth linoleum; a table and chairs just the right size, painted 
some favorite color; growing ferns or flowers, gold fish in a bowl, 
cupboards, and open shelves for books and toys. Detailed plans for 
a combination bedroom and playroom for a preschool child (148) 
would interest many parents. The minimum floor space considered 
adequate was 11 by 12 feet, and the essential features free play area, 
storage space for toys and clothing, and space for bedroom furniture. 
Tf the child cannot have a separate room of his own, a corner with 
toy cupboards should be provided. 

Attention should also be given to the esthetic aspect of the en- 
vironment. Any home can furnish three elements of beauty—sim- 
plicity of line and form, a feeling of space, and harmony of color. 
Elimination of the superfluous is often the first step to take in making 
the home more beautiful. A wall space for just one picture which 
can be changed from time to time is a miniature art gallery for the 
child. Many children’s picture books are works of art. A low easel 
by a window offers the child opportunity for self-expression. The 
victrola, radio, and television offer possibilities for desirable in- 
fluences. 


Companionship with other children 


The child’s socialization is advanced through daily association 
with other children of approximately the same age. The desire to 
play an adequate part in a group of one’s own age may be effective 
in developing self-discipline. The following is an example of dis- 
cipline by the group: An aggressive five-year-old boy hit one of the 
little girls in the play group and made her cry. The other children 
did the disciplining. “Tommie, you bad boy. You go right away. You 
can't play with us if you hit Mary Jane. You go right home,” they 
said. This certainly was an effective learning situation for normal 
little Tommie. He found that he must modify his tactics in order to 
remain in the group. 

Preschool children can be taught how to overcome shyness. The 
methods of doing this were experimentally demonstrated by several 
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workers. Koch (88) increased the social interest of a group of dis- 
tinctly unsocial children by letting each child play with a more 
sociable child, using toys that encouraged cooperation. Jack (74) 
worked with five four-year-old children who seldom took the lead, 
attempted to direct other children’s behavior, or pursued their own 
purposes against interference. These nonascendant children were 
skillfully and sympathetically taught to make a mosaic design, solve 
a picture puzzle, and tell a story illustrated by pictures. They were 
then returned to the nursery school with children who had pre- 
viously been the more dominant. Equipped with their new skills, the 
originally shy children began to take the lead; increasing self-con- 
fidence effected a marked change in their behavior. Page (118) 
obtained further proof that preschool children as young as three 
years could pass from submissive or moderately ascendant behavior 
to more ascendant behavior through an increase in self-confidence. 
They were taught to tell a story, to make plasticine and wood 
flowers, and to solve picture puzzles. The materials and instruction 
were graded to ensure success from the beginning. The training was 
continued until each child had mastered the skills involved. During 
the training period the children’s self-confidence increased. They 
showed an increase in directing behavior, but. showed fewer 
attempts than the other children to secure materials by force. More- 
over, their newly acquired ascendant behavior seemed to carry over 
into other nursery school situations. More recently, Mummery (113) 
reported that, with training in self-confidence by the Jack method, 
three- and four-year-old children “increased in ascendant behavior,” 
but their methods of achieving ascendance were no more socially 


acceptable than before. 


The tasks 


Learning is facilitated by a succession of tasks important to the 
child and lying within his ability. These, ideally, are not problems 
set by the parent, but difficulties that arise naturally in the child’s 
daily activities. 

Preschool children have many problems to solve. Their life is a 
-succession of learning experiences, each of which presents some dif- 
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ficulty. As in the case described on page 206, they overcome the 
difficulty more quickly when they (a) see relations, (b) reason out 
the solution, (c) make a generalization or find an underlying prin- 
ciple that works in specific instances, or (d) gain sudden insight as 
to how the problem can be solved. 


Instruction and guidance 


In a “lush” environment many children will find adequate natural 
stimuli for learning. However, with most children, the self-selection 
method needs to be supplemented by a little guidance. Toys en- 
couraging play with others may be placed near the child who is slow 
in developing social contacts. Toys that will keep him quiet may be 
suggested to the child who “runs himself ragged.” Equipment that 
requires active play may stimulate the slow or overweight child to 
greater activity. Thus adults can suggest activities to certain children 
who have not selected a suitable activity themselves or who seem 
reluctant to try anything new. 

Preschool children appear to gain more from a demonstration of 
the best method of doing a task than from verbal directions. For 
example, two-year-old children made substantial gains in learning 
to play a ringtoss game when they were shown the best methods of 
holding and throwing the ring. They made slight improvement when 
they were merely told how to do it. 

However, the manner in which directions are given influences 
a child’s response. Children from two and a half to seven years of 
age obeyed more willingly and persisted longer in the tasks assigned 
when positive, specific, unhurried, and encouraging instruction was 
given than when the instruction was negative, general, hurried, and 
discouraging (80). With other groups of preschool children com- 
ment of any kind was more effective than none at all, and verbal 
approval superior to nonverbal. It is recommended, in general, that 
suggestions be used instead of commands, praise rather than criti- 
cism, and that commands or suggestions be positive rather than 
negative. 

These general practical principles of learning have been rein- 
forced by a number of researches. In one experimental situation 
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(104) three fourths of the children responded with obstinate be- 
havior to negative commands but reacted favorably to positive 
commands. Children with different socioeconomic backgrounds 
responded more favorably to encouragement and emphasis on suc- 
cess than to discouragement and emphasis on failure. The instruc- 
tion, “Blow this one [a balloon] up. It is easy. You can do it,” induced 
more favorable performance than did the question, “Can you blow 
this one up? It may be too hard.” Similarly, the encouraging com- 
ment, “You almost did it that time,” was more effective than “You 
haven't done it yet.” The experimenter’s emphasis on an immediate 
objective, such as, “If you cut the ball out, you may take it home 
today,” was clearly more potent than emphasis on a postponed 
objective, such as, “If you cut the ball out you may take it home 
next week.” Suggestions, such as, “When I was downtown yesterday 
I saw some pretty red balloons. I brought two home with me. They 
are in the paper sack on the table by the window,” were more effec- 
tive than direct commands, such as, “Bring them over here.” The 
appeal to competitiveness, “Look at the man that _______ drew. 
Can you draw a man as well as that?,” elicited less response, espe- 
cially with the younger children, than the simple command, “Draw 
another man” (104, pp. 279-284). 

Innumerable illustrations of effective instruction may be observed 
in the nursery school (53). Guidance is most effective when it is 
given in connection with specific learning situations. Its function is 
to help the child discover for himself better ways of doing things. 
At lunchtime, for instance, the teacher stays with the newly ap- 
pointed child housekeepers the first day to offer such suggestions 
as are necessary to prevent spilling and other accidents. When nap- 
time comes, the teacher may remark to a restless or noisy child, 
“It is time to go to sleep,” or “You are disturbing ___.” In play 
situations the teacher may encourage a child to talk with others 
by listening attentively to his questions and conversation, asking 
another child to answer some of the questions, making it necessary 
for him to ask for the things he wants. A shy, reticent child may be 
encouraged to talk more by leading questions, such as, “Did you 
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want to tell me about your new dress? Did someone give it to you?” 
(53, p. 46). Or the teacher may start a conversation with another 
child and draw the shy child into the activity and conversation. 
Children are helped to develop habits of voice control by casual 
comments made during the day. A child who is speaking to a play- 
mate in a whining, fussing voice may be told to “talk to him in a 
big voice.” A child who is shouting indoors may be reminded, “John, 
you are so close to us that we could hear you just as well if you 
spoke in a soft voice, Try it” (53, p. 47). Thus children can be helped 
to make acceptable responses in many concrete situations. These 
early years are the strategic time for setting up desirable patterns of 
response. 

In brief, the role of the alert teacher or parent is to leave the 
child alone when he is successfully solving his own problems, to 
make suggestions or to do part of the job when the child is becom- 
ing discouraged, and to share the responsibility when the child is 
about to evade it. One parent’s patience was rewarded eventually 
when her child acquired excellent sleep habits: 


As soon as Sammy was able to move about under his own steam, he 
declined to be put under the covers. He was no sooner under than he 
bobbed out again, so for months we put him on top of his bed, and when 
silence indicated that he was asleep somebody went up and bundled him 
under. Just after his second birthday we began finding when we went up 
that he was already tucked in, right side up with care, After two or three 
nights it became clear that Sammy was doing the job himself before going 
to sleep. Now, at 26 months when he is put to bed, he takes going under 
the covers for granted, and almost always stays there until he wakes up. 


He has never protested against taking his nap or going to bed at night, and 
in fact seems to consider bed an excellent idea. 


Patience is a virtue. Parents have to learn to wait—to wait for the 
child’s muscles and nerves to develop so that he can do the things 
they want him to do, to wait for him to think things out in his 
own way. He learns from his hard-won successes. 

Parents and teachers need to learn to take things easy—to relax. 
They can help the child to grow up step by step, starting with the 
simplest part of the developmental task. With each step learned, the 
rest comes easier. The young child needs “one teacher at a time” 
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and one method at a time. If grandmother’s method is sound, mother 
can use it; if it is out of date, mother will have to teach grand- 
ma. 

There is a tide in children’s learning, to paraphrase Shakespeare, 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to achievement. If the child is 
pushed to learn before he is physically and mentally able he may 
get a sense of failure that spreads to tasks not yet attempted. If he 
passes the crest of readiness for a certain skill without having had 
the opportunity to learn it he may want to skip it entirely. Practice 
given at the time of greatest readiness results in the most efficient 
learning. This is the way one mother does it: 


First I employ studious diplomacy in choosing a moment to teach him 
to do something new for himself. Last week I made a start on getting him 
to put his toys away at night. I chose a wet day when he had been cooped 
up in his room most of the day and was enchanted to have company. I 
played with him for a bit, and then said I would stay while he put all his 
toys away in the drawers. There was the expected amount of putting things 
away and then snatching them out again and running giggling to hide be- 
hind the bed. I gave him plenty of time. When the toys were all put away 
he went off very happily for his bath, and was in the middle of supper when 
his father came in. The first thing Sammy said to him was, “Clever boy put 
away all a toy.” So that was an easy beginning. 


Key and others neatly illustrated this principle in the dressing situa- 
tion (86). 

It is hard for a busy mother not to get impatient and finish the 
child’s job herself. As one mother put it: 

To say that you shouldn't try to hurry a child is advice which is almost 
guaranteed to produce congestion in the harrassed housewife. But it is one 
of my few conscious policies never to try to make Sammy do anything for 
himself in a hurry. If I must hurry, I do it for him. 


Sometimes it is possible for the mother to work along with the child: 


“I put on this shoe; you put on that one.” 

The result of faulty child care and training is vividly revealed by 
the following interview with a harrassed mother. Her daughter, aged 
four years nine months, refused to leave the next room, where she 


sat listening to her mother's conversation. 
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“When I don’t give her my attention she gets very mad. She takes it for 
granted that I wait on her right away. In such a situation she does not really 
cry, she whines. She wants her own way in almost everything. And I blame 
myself for this, because I give in when she gets me upset by calling and 
calling.” 

Hearing this, Kay shouted triumphantly from the next room, “Did you 
hear that? Mother blames herself for it!” Mother: “She got punished today.” 
Kay: “Oh, don’t tell her, you dope!” Examiner: “Why did she get pun- 
ished?” Kay shouting in between: “I like to be punished, I don’t care! . . . 
I like to be punished all my life!” 

When asked how she acts when her father is unable to give her the 
attention she wants, the mother replied, “There she acts differently. She 
does not ask him for things. And sometimes he gets mad and then he tells 
me I spoil her.” Kay misunderstood the last statement and twisted it, mak- 
ing it conform to her own wishes. She said, “Yes, Daddy spoils me.” 1 


The following conditions are conducive to learning in the early 
preschool years: 


Provide many opportunities for the child to think things out for 
himself. 

Allow the child plenty of time; do not hurry him, if it can be 
avoided. 

Guide him gently step by step: “Now’s the time to drink your 
milk.” 

Let him take as much responsibility as he is eager to have in doing 
things for himself. 

Give him only as much help as he needs in order to succeed. 

Make success fairly easy. For example, in dressing, lay out his 
clothes in order. 

Give him examples of considerateness and kindness to imitate. 

Avoid family quarrels as far as possible. 


The attitudes of the persons in the child’s environment have a 
subtle influence on his learning. A child’s self-confidence is fostered 
not only by the acquisition of skills under favorable conditions of 
instruction but also by people's attitudes toward him. If a parent 

1 Anneliese Friedsam Korner, Some Aspects of Hostility in Young Children, 


p. 63. New York: Grune and Stratton, c. 1949. Quoted by permission of Grune 
and Stratton. 
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considers a brother or sister superior in some respect, the other 
child is likely to think of himself as generally inferior and to accept 
his parent’s judgment as final. If parents always make decisions for 
their child, the child may grow up without confidence in his ability 
to make decisions for himself. If parents keep obviously trying to 
improve the child’s behavior, he may get the idea that he is un- 
acceptable as a person. 

Of course, certain important decisions must occasionally be made 
by the parents on the basis of their superior understanding and 
experience. This the children can learn to understand; then they will 
not complain, as one six-year-old did, “When it’s something that 
doesn’t matter much mother lets us decide, but when it’s something 
important she makes the decision.” The parent should gradually let 
the child make increasingly important decisions for himself and take 
the responsibility for them. He will then come to realize early that 
choice usually involves some sacrifice. 

No set of fixed rules should be applied to all children, The total 
situation must be taken into consideration in studying the effective- 
ness of a given kind of instruction for a particular child. But, in 
general, too much solicitude, too much advice, and too much inter- 
ference with his play, with his imagination, and with his own way 
of thinking through a problem should be avoided. 


THE DESIRE TO LEARN 


Running through the learning process like the warp of a fabric 
is desire or motive. Woodworth defines motive as activities that have 
been started but are not yet finished (167). According to this defini- 
tion, motive resides in the activity. According to the Gestalt point 
of view, motive arises from a sense of incompleteness in the organic 
system as a whole. According to Thorndike, motive is closely tied 
up with the readiness of the individual to act in a certain way, and 
with the effect of his act. 

Experiments with young children, in which the children’s re- 
sponses as well as the motivating stimuli were carefully controlled, 
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suggest several important hypotheses for the education of nursery 
school children: 

1. “Irrespective of success or failure, a definite goal with the pos- 
sibility of knowing the results of one’s efforts evoked more effort 
than an indefinite goal which did not offer knowledge of results” 
(7, p. 142). 

2. “Nothing succeeds like success.” Success maintains efficiency, 
whereas failure results in a decrease of efficiency “such as would be 
expected under either a swift onset of fatigue or a quickly waning 
interest” (7, p. 142), Success followed by praise is significantly 
greater in motivation than failure followed by reproof. Either suc- 
cess or failure has more motivating influence than mere repetition 
of instructions. The influence of both praise and blame varies with 
the total situation and can be accurately appraised only when its 
meaning to the child is known. In Meek’s study of learning (106, 
p. 82) two nursery school children who failed to recognize the 
words they were being taught showed a marked dislike for both the 
teacher and the activity. “I hate this. . . . I don’t want to play,” one 
said. The other said, after the third day of failure, “I’m tired of it. 
It makes me mad. This old game is no good.” But when they were 
successful in recognizing the words, they liked everything about the 
situation. “Td like to play today. Take me,” they would say. 

8. Some children fail from lack of desire to enter the situation, 
rather than from lack of ability to learn to do the task. They stand 
apart in their own world. Sometimes they fear competition; some- 
times their failure to learn is an expression of hostility. An adult 
often says, “You can do it like your big brother if you try.” A com- 
parative approach like this is likely to make the younger child feel 
still more resistant or inadequate. It is better to encourage him to 
engage in the activity for its own sake and in his own way. 


INFLUENCE OF PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Without memory there would be no learning; if experience left 
no trace, it could not improve future performance. A child’s reaction 
to a new situation, and consequently the learning that takes place in 
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it, depends to a large extent on his experience with somewhat similar 
situations in the past. Previous experience influences or changes the 
child’s perception of a new situation (89). 

Thorndike calls attention to the importance of previous experi- 
ences in his rule: “Put together things which you want to go to- 
gether.” Mealtime, for example, should be associated with pleasant 
conversation, good nature, properly cooked food, cleanliness, and 
good manners, rather than with scolding, complaining, burned food, 
noise, and untidiness. Bedtime should be associated with good- 
naturedly going to bed, rather than with making a fuss to stay up 
as late as possible. Certain places and certain activities should go 
together—the playroom with boisterous or quiet play, the library 
where father is reading with quiet play, the bedroom at night with 
undisturbed sleep. Certain people and certain tones of voice soon 
gather their own peculiar associations. When father says “No” or 
“Stop” in a certain tone of voice, absolute obedience follows because 
that tone of voice has been associated with occasions on which 
disobedience resulted in unpleasantness. When Uncle Bill comes 
a frolic begins, because Uncle Bil] always romps with the children 
when he visits. Changing the child’s associations with a situation is 
likely to change his conduct in that situation. Children can learn 
to like things to which they were at first indifferent. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN LEARNING 


All children cannot be expected to learn in the same way. They 
differ not only in what they learn but also in how they learn. Some 
children learned a given skill in two trials, whereas others made 88. 
They go about solving the problems that arise in their daily living 
in different ways. It is wise for parents and teachers to follow the 
clues the child gives them. If the child seems slow in learning, the 
parent should examine the conditions for learning—are they favor- 
able? If the child is quick in learning, he should be allowed to go 


ahead as fast as he wants to. 
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LEARNING NOT TO FAIL 


Learning difficulties arise when the individual’s aspirations are 
out of line with his aptitude or with the practical demands which 
he faces. If he does not reach his end goal immediately, the parent 
can point out signs of progress. The child should not get the feeling 
of having “failed, failed again.” Failure is a drag, not a spur, to 
his effort. 

The child may be helped to view failure as an opportunity to 
learn—as a lesson in what not to do another time. Children can learn 
to modify their reactions to failure. The responses to failure of 82 
children ranging in age from three years two months to five years 
eleven months were studied by Keister (16, pp. 429-440). Fifteen 
of these children showed undesirable responses to failure: retreat 
from the task, repeated requests for help, destructive behavior 
directed against objects or persons, rationalization, and “exaggerated 
emotional responses such as crying, sulking, yelling.” Twelve of the 
fifteen were given special training for six weeks. In essence, the train- 
ing consisted of a graded series of problems, beginning with some in 
which the child could readily succeed. As he successfully completed 
each one, he was given another one that required more persistence 
and effort. The role of the teacher, who worked individually with 
the children, was to encourage the child but not actually help him. 
If the child asked for help she made remarks such as: “I won't need 
to help you. You can do it all by yourself if you keep on trying,” or 
, try that piece of a picture puzzle some more different 
ways. You’ ll soon find out, by yourself, how it goes,” or “Remember 
how you did the puzzles in the story about the horse? You kept 
right on trying until you got it right” (16, p. 435). When the child 
kept on trying without asking for help the teacher tried to reinforce 
the child’s satisfaction by specific praise such as: “Good for you! 
You kept right on trying until you found the way to do it, didn’t 
you?” When the child had difficulty the teacher would encourage 
him: “Now you have a chance to start over and build it straighter 
and steadier than before.” 

As each child left the room, the teacher usually remarked that he 
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had done a good job and told him specifically why it was good. As 
the training period continued the children asked for less and less 
help, and made more and more remarks such as the following: “Ill 
try and try till I find out how it goes.” “Oh, look, I finded the way! 
I tried and finded the way.” 

When tested at the end of the period of training the children 
showed “a measurable improvement.” They no longer responded 
to difficulty by sulking and crying, and less often asked for help. 
Their improvement in general attitude was shown by such remarks 
as: “See, I'm almost gettin’ this right. Pretty soon I'm gonna know 
how it goes.” These changes were traceable directly to the special 
learning experience, rather than to general growth or nursery school 
education. 


WHAT ABOUT BAD HABITS? 


The beginning stages in preschool children’s learning are some- 
times confused with bad habits. For example, the negativism of 
some three-year-olds represents experimentation in gaining appro- 
priate independence and initiative. It is important not to label as 
“bad,” behavior that is a necessary step in the child’s development. 
In such instances, what we call “badness” is merely a deviation from 
the pattern that misguided adults want children to follow. 

If the child has already established an undesirable way of re- 
sponding, a better way may be suggested: “The vase is mother’s. 
First learn to carry your cup, your bowl, and the pitcher of milk 
carefully, Then you may carry the vase to the kitchen, put water 
in it, and arrange the flowers in it.” “Father is going to light the 
fire. You may carry the matches to him. He will show you how to 
use matches. You may light the fire whenever father is with you.” 
“Put just about half of that spoonful in your mouth at one time, 
Bill.” “Instead of interfering with Jimmy, why don’t you help him 
build that house he has started?” “See if you can’t rub out with this 
furniture polish the scratches you are making on the table.” 

Outlets for the child’s impulses that are satisfactory both to him 
and to other people can usually be found. Three-year-old Cornelia 
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turned off the electric light while the members of her family were 
eating. When they laughed, she thought it was a fine game and 
repeated the performance several times. Her father became annoyed 
when she did not obey his command to “stop it.” Her mother, how- 
ever, said, “Cornelia, where is your new picture book? Bring it to 
me.” Cornelia immediately trotted off to find the book and never 
gave the light another thought. 

Most “don’ts” can be changed to “do’s.” Instead of “Don’t touch 
the matches,” the parent can say, “You can put the matches in the 
glass jar.” The world is so full of things that one can usually find 
activities that are both pleasurable to children and tolerable to 
adults. Used automatically, however, and without imagination, this 
method is soon recognized by children as a trick to divert their 
attention, It is effective only when the child recognizes the sug- 
gested activity as an intrinsic part of his field of interest. 


LEARNING THE LANGUAGE 


The suggestions previously given for the development of speech 
in the first two years apply as well to the preschool period. Two 
points, however, should be especially emphasized: (a) a child can 
learn no faster and do no better than his level of maturation and 
native capacity will permit him, and (b) the indirect method of 
teaching is best—arranging the situation so that the child will have a 
real need to talk and get satisfaction from correct speech, A child’s 
vocabulary grows as his experiences broaden. Experience should 
come before words. The child’s words are symbols of his most vital 
experiences. These emotionalized symbols influence a child’s be- 
havior in subtle and potent ways. 


Understanding of the child's capacity to learn 


Preschool children sometimes appear to be stupid in remembering 
certain words and in making distinctions that seem easy to adults. 
Many grown-ups do not realize how difficult it is for some children 
to master certain consonants. Walter de la Mare describes a four- 


C 


year-old who was sensitive about her missing “r's.” Embarrassed at 
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having to call Jerry, the dog, “Jellie,” especially in the presence of 
her brother with his superior six-year-old language ability, she was 
delighted when her mother “in a moment of inspiration referred to 
the animal as Jinks.” Merely urging children to speak better without 
regard to their capacity to learn is almost certain to set up inhibi- 
tions and create friction. Holding the child responsible and punish- 
ing him for laziness or stubbornness when his failure to learn is due 
to immaturity, to lack of experience, or to inadequate mental ability 
is one of the worst forms of cruelty to children. 


Setting the stage 


When a child’s interest in some object or animal is high, that is 
the best time to name it, thus associating the object with the spoken 
word and later with the printed symbols for it. To increase his 
understanding and use of verbs provide interesting activities. The 
child who has toys to use indoors and outdoors, who takes trips to 
the seashore, to the mountains, to the city; who lives on a farm, or 
has a chance to visit one; who has his own little garden, even in a 
flower pot or window box; who goes to the zoo, to the circus, to a 
picnic, to a dairy; who listens to nursery rhymes and stories; and 
who has friends and pets to play with, is constantly stimulated to 
learn words to describe his experiences. 

Learning that is embedded in the child’s daily living is meaning- 
ful and important to him, immediately useful, and likely to function 
in new situations. The five- or six-year-old can take a real part in 
the conversation at mealtime. He should have a turn in telling his 
experiences: The other members of the family should try to make 
their conversation of some interest to the children as well as to the 
adults, Talking at the child and talking with the child are two dif- 
ferent things. The first should be avoided; the second, encouraged. 

Children of preschool age may talk too much to suit their parents, 
but not too much to advance their own development. Their talking 
and thinking go on simultaneously. They frequently talk to them- 
selves, planning out loud what they are going to do. They talk to 
others more or less without expecting an answer. “Tm going to put 
my dollie to bed. TIl wash her face first. I can wash my face, too.” 
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This freedom to talk in the preschool period is the basis for later 
adult facility in speech. 

Scientific evidence is still lacking as to whether it is advantageous 
or detrimental for a child to hear and speak two languages during 
the preschool years, and as to how much mastery of one language 
should be attained before the second is introduced. If a child has to 
learn two languages, it seems best for him to begin young. He will 
be less likely to become confused if he learns one language from one 
person and the other from another person. 


Stories 


Stories contribute much to the development of a preschool child. 
Three- and four-year-olds enjoy stories rich in sense impressions and 
action. Stories about the sights they see, the substances they touch, 
the activities in which they engage, the sounds they hear are fas- 
cinating to them. They like to have the animals in the story make 
their characteristic noises. They like to hear and imitate the sound 
of the engine, of the steamboat whistle, of the wind, of horses’ 
hoofs coming down the street “clappetty, clap, clap, clap,” and other 
familiar noises. Up to the age of six a child is most alive to moving 
things—engines, boats, horses and wagons, animals, boys and girls 
in action. In telling a story to preschool children, one can notice the 
drop in interest during descriptive and explanatory passages, and 
the flare-up of interest when the action is resumed, 

Rhythm and repetition also appeal to them, Rhythm makes Mother 
Goose popular before the meaning of the verses is clear, The repeti- 
tion of refrains helps to divide a story into simpler units—to furnish 
a breathing space, as it were, for the child to catch up with the 
action of the story. 

There should be humor in these simple stories. Children are 
amused by a thing in an unusual place, such as a cow in a wagon, a 
wig on a pig. They laugh spontaneously when characters bump into 
things, fall down, or encounter other surprises. 

Since the young child’s own activities and experiences are the 
most interesting to him, the first stories should be about familiar 
experiences. He is eager to understand his everyday world, which is 
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still new and strange to him. In telling a story about a journey by 
train to one group of preschool children, the teacher observed slight 
interest. In telling the same story to another group of children of 
the same age, the teacher found keen interest. The first group had 
never been on a journey while the second group, who were refugees, 
had had experiences on trains similar to those described in the 
story. 

Stories true to life foster sympathy and understanding of how 
others feel in certain situations, They show what kinds of acts are 
approved and what kinds are disapproved. They show ways in 
which situations can be met and suggest interesting things to do. 
Children usually do not appreciate the unusual until they are 
acquainted with the usual. They do not see humor in the absurd 
until they are familiar with ordinary behavior. This does not mean 
that stories must do nothing more than recount familiar experiences. 
They should begin with children’s experience and add an element 
of the dramatic or a new relationship among familiar facts. The 
child has many isolated experiences which stories can tie together. 
For example, he drinks milk; he has seen cows; he sees the milkman 
deliver bottles of milk. These separate experiences may be related 
in a story showing where his glass of milk comes from. He has seen 
seeds, plants growing in the field, and flowers and fruit. A story will 
show the sequence of events in the life of one plant. 

Stories for preschool children do not need complicated plots. The 
children’s own lives are a series of incidents, and their stories may 
be built on similar lines. Complicated sentence structure is un- 
familiar and confusing to children who have only recently learned 
to combine words into sentences, and whose sentences are still 
simple in form. 

Fairy and folk stories have their place. They give many children a 
sense of awe and wonder, which is more lacking in the modern 
world than a sense of realism. Fanciful tales are not likely to cause 
emotional upsets if the child’s total environment is satisfying and if 
the stories are not cruel or fear-inspiring. 

Dinkel’ (41) suggested the following criteria for the selection of 
books for the early preschool years: 
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1. Stories should be about familiar activities of his own family 
and community. 

2, They should be realistic. 

8. They should be written clearly and simply, contain a wealth of 
concrete detail, and be well illustrated. 

4. They should include a wide variety of subjects covering many 
aspects of the child’s environment. 


A short list of suitable books for the preschool period follows. The 
authors are as important as the titles, for almost all of them have 
written other books which are equally popular with children. 


BOOKS FOR PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 


Anperson, Crarence W. Billy and Blaze. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. 
. Blaze and the Forest Fire. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938. 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, Literature Committee. Songs 
Under the Silver Umbrella. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935. 
Bremetmans, Lupwic. Madeline. New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
1939. i 
BROOKE, LEONARD LESLIE. Johnny Crow’s Garden. New York: Frederick 
Warne and Company, 1903. x 
. The Golden Goose Book. New York: Frederick Warne and Com- 
pany, 1906. 
Brunuorr, JEAN De. The Story of Babar. New York: Random House, 1983. 
Dennis, Westxy. Flip. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1941. 
Ers, Marw Hatt. In the Forest. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1944. 
Frv, Racuex. Prayer for a Child. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944, 
Fiacr, Marjorie. Angus and the Ducks. New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1930. 
+ Wait for William. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. 
Gác, Wanna. A B C Bunny. New York: Coward-McCann, 1933. 
. Nothing at All. New York: Coward-McCann, 1941. 
Gramarky, Harni. Little Toot. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939. 
Lenski, Lots. The Little Auto. New York: Oxford University Press. 
. The Little Farm. New York: Oxford University Press. 
. The Little Train. New York: Oxford University Press. 
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Liva. The Little French Farm. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947. 
Mother Goose. Illustrated by Tasha Tudor. New York: Oxford University 
A Press, 1944. 

Payne, Emmy. Katy No-Pocket. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1944. 

Porter, Beatrix. The Tale of Peter Rabbit. New York: Frederick Warne 
and Company, 1903. 

Smutu, E. Boyp. Chicken World. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1910. 

Swirr, Hipecarpe Hoyr. The Little Red Lighthouse and the Great Gray 
Bridge. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 
1942. 

TresseLr, ALVIN. Rain Drop Splash. New York: Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard Company, 1946. 

—.. White Snow, Bright Snow. New York: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company, 1947. 


LEARNING TO REMEMBER 


“Oh, I forgot!” The preschool child is not the only one who has 
occasion to say this, but he does say it frequently. His forgetting to 
do what mother tells him may be due to a number of causes. He 
may have been told to do too many things at once. Perhaps he was 
not given sufficient practice in carrying out commissions and deliver- 
ing messages, very simple ones at first and growing more difficult as 
his ability to remember them increased. Perhaps he did not clearly 
understand the message or command in the first place because the 
words were unfamiliar, the sentences too complicated, or the whole 
spoken so rapidly that there was no time for the meaning to “sink in.” 
His mother may have given the order at a time when the child was 
occupied with something else. 

“What did you see when you were out walking today?” “Where 
did grandfather take you?” “What did Aunt May do when the canary 
flew out of the cage?” Questions of this kind asked spontaneously as 
the child shows interest make him feel he is contributing to the 
family conversation, give him a chance to organize his material, and 
teach him how to interest others by presenting his experiences in an 
effective way. They are incentives to a discriminating use of memory. 
es and stories again and again the child 


By hearing nursery rhym 
is encouraged to remember them. Pictures in story books suggest the 
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events that they illustrate and thus give practice in recall. After one 
or two repetitions of a story children as young as two and a half 
years will supply the words when the storyteller pauses at certain 
points. After four years they show considerable ability in repro- 
ducing stories, 


LEARNING TO LIVE WITH OTHERS 


Learning does not consist only of “book learning”; it also includes 
learning to live happily with people, to keep healthy, to be kind, 
happy, and considerate. Learning to live with others on a basis of 
mutual satisfaction and a real appreciation is, for the majority of 
people, the most important of all learnings. Parents who are courte- 
ous and have a genuine friendly feeling toward people furnish ex- 
amples from which the child himself can choose the forms that 
express his own feeling naturally and sincerely. 

One mother described as follows the difficulty of developing 
social sensitivity in her child: 


I presume that the chief objective is to produce an adult who can live 
happily with himself and others. The black-and-white virtues are relatively 
easy to inculcate, but, for instance, to teach a bossy child to consider the 
other children’s point of view is difficult. There is always the danger of too 
much insistence becoming fruitless nagging. At what point with a child is 
it wiser to let nature take its course, even if it’s not a very good course? I 
think this is something of a problem to most affectionate parents. Teddy’s 
particular brand of egoism has always been a source of worry to us, for his 
own sake. He is a decent, honest child, with a good deal of charm; and I 
have almost never known him to do anything deliberately unkind. But 
within the limits of decency and honesty, he firmly believes that whatever 
he wants to do is right for him to do, and he is hell-bent on doing it in his 
own way. The results are frequently inconsiderate and irritating to others, 
but to Teddy it is always the objector who is being unreasonable! At the 
same time he is intensely sociable. He loves nothing better than people and 
plenty of them, so that he frequently defeats his own best interests. We 
have talked ourselves hoarse trying to make him realize that fact, and in 
the past few years have often wondered if our persistent attacks have really 
helped or hindered. There might have been less mutual exasperation and 
as much success if he had been left to work out his own salvation. 
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Children do work out their social relations quite successfully. Some 
patterns of activity seem to be especially successful in establishing 
and maintaining social contacts, such as looking at another child 
while engaged in a related activity which contributes to a common 
goal. Even though the children may not talk while engaging in the 
activity, they have progressed in their social relations. Mere visual 
regard of another child is not enough to establish social contacts. 
Physical conflicts decrease as preschool children learn to settle their 
difficulties verbally. 

Children meet their problems of social relations in various ways. 
One three-year-old boy formed a close friendship with another boy 
at the beginning of the year. Most of his social contacts were with 
this boy. Older children in the group ignored him. After several 
absences he returned to find his friend interested in another child. 
He did not know how to make an adjustment to this loss of follower 
and friend, His reaction took the form of aggressive behavior toward 
the entire group and attempts to get attention. Basic insecurity and 
lack of self-confidence may be expressed either in aggressive be- 
havior, as in this case, or in shyness and timidity. 

Another three-year-old, small for his age, was not accepted by the 
group. They told him he was too small to do various things with 
them. His first response was to cling to the teacher. When he later 
turned his attention to play materials that he could use by himself, 
this represented progress, even though he was not yet successful in 
relating himself to others. 

Widely different leadership patterns also develop during preschool 
years. One three-year-old attracted the attention of other children 
by shouting commands at them: “Bring me that board!” “Watch me 
do it!” But his control of the group through these tactics was only 
transitory. Another child in the same group used quite different 
leadership techniques. He was clever in finding jobs that appealed 
to the other children. While really directing the activity, he made 
the others feel that they were of importance. For instance, he asked 
another child to be captain on top of the boat of blocks while he was 
engineer below. “The captain is the biggest boss... ,” he said. 
Then he went on to direct the activity with the other child’s willing 
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help (76). A five-year-old child achieved a leading position by 
sensing the common problems of other children and serving as 
spokesman for them. 

Although friendships are important in children’s social develop- 
ment, it is best not to try to force friendships, but rather to let 
children make their own overtures toward each other. Even when 
a friendship seems to be harmful, the teacher should not disrupt it. 
It serves some need of the child. If this need can be discovered and 
met, the friendship may fade out in a natural way. The needs of 
both children should, of course, be considered. If the friendship must 
for some reason be broken, the teacher or parents should first provide 
substitute satisfactions. 

Conditions under which a child learns to make friends: 

When he has a chance to be with other children and is not inter- 
fered with much by grownups. In some rural communities mothers 
take turns supervising small play groups for four- and five-year-olds, 
so that the isolated preschool farm child will have opportunity to 
learn more about himself and others through playing with other 
children. 

When his first experiences with other children are happy—not 
with children who hurt him. 

When he is taught the skills which other children of his age are 
acquiring—riding a tricycle, rollerskating, swimming, playing ball, 
climbing—as soon as he shows readiness for learning a skill or a 
game. The acquisition of skill increases self-confidence and initia- 
tive. 

When boys and girls play together; during preschool years they 
like the same games. 

When the child has practice in making decisions so that he will 
not always let the other child take the lead or boss him. 

Why does one child tend to move toward people, another to move 
away from people, and still another to move against people? So far 
as we can see, the baby who has had “unconditional love” from 
birth has no need to move against people or away from them. With 
affectionate training he will learn the difficult and sometimes cramp- 
ing ways of civilized life without losing his good relations with 
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people, His symbol system represents persons important in his life 
as friendly and helpful, not hostile and dominating. As opportunities 
for wider relations open up to him, he will gradually make friendly 
contacts appropriate to his stage of development. 


LEARNING TO WAIT FOR SOMETHING HE WANTS 


At some time in his life the child will learn that he cannot have 
what he wants when he wants it. Even in the best regulated homes 
infancy and childhood include some frustrating experiences, which 
are part of growing up. They cannot be avoided. Therefore, the child 
should learn how to handle them. Fortunately, almost every situa- 
tion has some elements of satisfaction which the child can be helped 
to discover. His success in finding “plus values” in difficult situations 
largely determines whether or not these situations are frustrating 
for him. The most intense frustration and its consequent aggression 
seem to follow a sudden change from freedom to restraint, a clamp- 
ing down on privileges previously permitted. 


LEARNING NOT TO BE AFRAID 


Conquering fear in the later preschool period involves active par- 
ticipation by the child. If possible, fear should be replaced by inter- 
est or enjoyment. This can be accomplished by bringing the child 
into successful encounters with the thing he fears. Learning not to 
be afraid is an active developmental process. 

The usefulness of this method of directing and, aiding the child 
toward ways of coping actively with certain fear situations was 
studied experimentally by Jersild and Holmes (77). As defined in 
the experiment, fear means “a complete refusal to enter into the 
situation” or a “refusal to enter the fear situation until the experi- 
menter has offered either to accompany or help the child” (77, p. 
18). The 20 children participating were between three and five 
years of age, The two situations to which the children were exposed 
were fear of the dark and fear of height. In the first situation the 
experimenter suggested that the child walk along an elevated board 
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to get a box of brightly colored toys at the far end. If he hesitated, he 
was told he could do it. If he was afraid of falling, he was reassured 
that he could do it and would not fall. If the child still held back, 
the experimenter offered to take his hand while he walked across. 
In the second setup a ball with which the child and the examiner 
had been playing rolled into a dark room. Similar directions were 
given (77, p. 181). Thus the child was gradually familiarized with 
the fear experience and left it each time with a feeling of satisfaction. 

The procedure used in helping children to overcome their fear 
of the dark was as follows: When the child and the experimenter 
came to the door, the experimenter explained to the child where 
the light was and how he could locate it by the small phosphorescent 
pendant at the end of the chain. If the child still refused to enter, 
she said, “Then I'll go in with you and show you how you can find 
the light.” They entered the room together and the examiner showed 
the child how he could feel his way along the screen and look for the 
little shining pendant which would help him find the chain. 
When he had done so, she let him pull the chain and turn on the 
light. She then asked him to turn off the light and watch the “little 
light” that shone in the dark. Then he turned on the light again and 
they played, for a few minutes, with several puzzles which the child 
enjoyed. Just before leaving, the child again turned out the light and 
the examiner said, “Now you'll know where to find the light the next 
time you come in. You can remember that it hangs in front of the 
screen and you can look for the little light at the end of the chain.” 
In this way the child was taught a method of finding his way in a 
dark room; he became familiar with being in the dark; he actively 
participated in making the room dark; and he left what had been 
a pleasant experience with the positive expectancy that in the future 
he would be able to cope with any difficulties. The same procedure 
was repeated with slight variations until the child entered the room 
alone. Whenever the child found the light for himself, the examiner 
made some encouraging comment: “That's fine. You found the light 
all by yourself, didn’t you?” 

The results of this procedure proved very satisfactory. The chil- 
dren showed an active interest and cooperation and made a definite 
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attempt to utilize the instructions given. When they had acquired 
skill in dealing with the dark, they entered the room without hesita- 
tion or objection. Their pleasure in mastering the difficulties and in 
being themselves the cause of darkness and light was evident. A 
child whose parents had reported that he was afraid of the dark at 
home learned to enter the experimental dark room in three trials. 
After he had succeeded in finding the light, he later said with a wide 
smile, “I know where the light is.” In the absence of desire to over- 
come the fear or of pleasure in accomplishing a previously difficult 
feat, aversion to the dark room was much more difficult to overcome. 

The experience of parents has indicated that the method of help- 
ing the child actively to cope with the fear-stimulus is superior to 
such methods as avoidance of fear-arousing occurrences, warnings, 
escape from the situation, reassurance, and explanation. Knowledge 
of how to handle the situation tends to cast out fear. Skills help to 
minimize fear, In a case of severe fear the child’s life situation as a 


whole needs to be evaluated. 


THE RELATION OF LEARNING TO 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


No fairy godmother can, at birth, give a child a winsome per- 
sonality, Personality develops out of the child’s experiences; “it is 
shaped for good or ill by those experiences” (54). Children’s per- 
sonality is influenced most strongly by “emotionally toned experi- 
ences of interpersonal relations.” The way each new experience is 
perceived depends upon what has gone before. 

During preschool years the child’s image of himself, or self-con- 
cept, is largely determined by his interpersonal relations with 
parents, brothers and sisters, playmates, nursery school teachers, and 
other persons with whom he comes in contact. These persons either 
help him to find himself by giving him freedom to be himself and 
learn what he can do, or they contribute to his “loss of self” by con- 
stantly trying to change his ways of behavior and by maintaining a 
critical attitude, which gives him the impression that he is “bad, 
worthless, and unloved.” For their best personality development 
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children of this age need “warm, patient, understanding care and 
ample opportunity and materials to ‘play out’ their difficulties, to 
release their feelings, to discover the self” (54, p. 4). 


Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 


1. Observe children of different ages to find out (a) why the child talks 
in certain situations, (b) what needs he satisfies by his use of language, 
(c) what uses language serves in his life. 

2. Spend as much time as possible in a nursery school or recreation center 
studying preschool children and the way in which the teacher contrib- 
utes to their development. Later, if possible, take care of two or more 
children for an hour or more a day, applying the principles and pro- 
cedures you have learned. 

8. In the light of the theory of learning, outline what you consider the best 
procedure in teaching a preschool child to (a) hit a target with a ball, 
(b) improve his language ability, (c) play cooperatively with other 
children, and (d) solve problems within his level of comprehension, 
Show how the external environment, the child’s native capacity, his 
previous experience, and instruction and guidance enter into each of 
the above learning situations. 

4, Give an illustration of learning that took place apparently as a result of 
sudden insight rather than as a result of trial and error, Was repetition 
with satisfaction a factor in this type of learning? Was any influence of 
previous experience observed? 

5. Give an example showing how repetition of an act that brings satisfac- 
tion results in learning. 

6. What appears to be the most effective method of overcoming fears? 

7. Find examples of ways in which parents or nursery school teachers help 
children to solve their own problems. 

8. Discuss the experimental procedures successfully used in helping pre- 
school children to acquire self-confidence. 


9. Briefly describe a four-room house and a yard that are quite suitable 
for a child. 


CHAPTER XI 


Special Problems of the 


Later Preschool Period 


T course of development does not always run smooth. Some- 
times the child seems to linger in one stage of development, or he 
may have setbacks—permanent or temporary regressions to the be- 
havior characteristic of younger children. These often represent tem- 
porary fluctuations between the child’s natural impulse to grow up 
and his impulse to maintain his comfortable status quo or even to re- 
turn to the satisfactions of earlier dependence on his mother. In the 
following fantasy a five-year-old expresses regressive desires: “The 
little girl feels like crying.” Examiner: “Why does she cry?” “Because 
then her mother loves her. When she cries Mother comes over and 
kisses her. Then the little girl feels like getting into baby's bed” (90, 
p. 82). Sometimes children retreat from present frustrations into in- 
fantile behavior. For example, a four-year-old child may begin to 
wet the bed or go back to infantile forms of play when a baby brother 
or sister seems to him to be usurping his mother’s affection. 

Despite the prevalent interest in positive child development, par- 
ents and nursery school teachers will have to deal with behavior 
problems. Some of these problems, as already suggested, are not to 
be regarded as bad habits, but as a normal and necessary part of the 
process of growing up. 


CONDITIONS RELATED TO PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 


When is a problem not a problem but a necessary or even desir- 


able aspect of child development? The causes of children’s behavior 
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are complex and interrelated. We cannot put our finger on any one 
element in a child’s life and say, “This is the reason why he acts in 
this way.” The home situation as a whole, the expectations that mem- 
bers of the family have for the child, his relation to his mother—in 
fact, the whole matrix of his relations influences the child’s responses. 
An infinite number of conditions gives rise to behavior problems. 


The child's immaturity 


Many temporary difficulties arise out of the preschool child’s in- 
ability to handle so many baffling situations. Much of the behavior 
which the adult considers antisocial in a child arises from his lack 
of experience and skills. For example, dawdling represents the two- 
year-old’s attempt to explore his still unfamiliar world. Anything in 
his environment may capture his interest for the moment and take 
his attention away from eating or dressing. Time means nothing to 
him. Given too much attention by parents and nursery school teach- 

ers, these temporary difficulties may become real problems. Treated 
casually and constructively, they are soon outgrown. In moving 
about in his life space the child comes up against all sorts of barriers 
which he is not equipped to understand or tolerate. At certain times 
of day and in certain parts of the house his activity is restricted. Be- 
cause he is a young child, he is not allowed to engage in certain 
kinds of activities; a multitude of “don’ts” complicates his life. 


His early experiences 


A child’s behavior can be understood only in the light of knowledge 
about the relations and experiences that have influenced him from 
birth and are influencing him in the present. “Behavior of the mo- 
ment thus appears as the temporarily last scene of an uninterrupted 
plot or theme, during which a person has developed a certain readi- 
ness to perform in a . . . particular manner” (82, p. 264), 


Parent-child relations 


Most problems of preschool children have their roots in the parent- 
child relation. They can be fully understood only if one knows the 
interaction in the family and especially the emotional relation of child 
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and mother. The child’s failure to learn the language, feeding prob- 
lems, failure in bowel and bladder control, lack of popularity with 
other children, fears, and tantrums often frustrate the parents’ own 
drives. The child’s nonconforming behavior is a threat to their self- 
esteem. From the child’s standpoint, the parent appears to be forc- 
ing him into a way of life that is in conflict with his needs and capa- 
bilities. 

Some parents keep trying to make the child over in their own 
image or in the image of the kind of person they wanted to become. 
For example, five-year-old Sydney had never been allowed to be a 
child; he was always being pushed beyond his capacities. His par- 
ents were partially rejecting him—rejecting the childish qualities in 
him. Underneath was his mother’s resentment that the child was 
restricting her freedom to go and come as she pleased. When the 
father returned from the war, Sydney had to share her affection with 
his father, Later he was crowded out still further by the coming of 
a baby brother. 

By their own admissions, parents of preschool children express 
disapproval of their children at least five times a day. They say, 
“You're a naughty child,” or “You'll be the death of me yet.” They 
seldom tell him, “That was well done,” “We are proud of you,” or 
“You're a good boy.” The ratio of condemnation to commendation 
heard by 75 per cent of the children questioned was 10 to 1 (83). A 

infavorable appraisals comes to believe that 


child hearing constant un 
r. When he goes to school, some of his 


he is inadequate and inferio’ 


teachers continue to accentuate the negative. 

Parents’ attitudes toward their children cover a wide range from 
open rejection to “unconditional affection.” Three wholesome paren- 
tal attitudes are acceptance, affection, and approval (82). Acceptance 
“He’s slow and there’s nothing we can 


does not mean resignation— : 
do about it.” When the situation calls for more speed than Billy can 
“This is a time when we need 


muster unaided, the parent can say, 
to hurry, Billy. It’s hard for you, I know, but just see if you ee do 
this a little more quickly. You'll be faster if you do it this way.” By 
working on one activity at a time instead of resorting to a barrage 
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of nagging, the parent can help the child to reach his optimum 
performance. 

“Give children affection,” the rule which child psychologists state 
so glibly, is not so simple and easy as it sounds. Whether parents and 
teachers can feel genuine affection for a child depends on whether 
they, as children, have learned to love. “The difficult mothers of to- 
day are the difficult children of yesterday.” Parents have their own 
emotional problems. Underlying the parent’s behavior and attitudes 
toward children is his personality structure. Horney (68) shows how 
the parent who tends to move toward people in a compulsive way 
may want to do everything for the child, thus preventing him from 
using his own resources. The parent who moves away from people 
and maintains few social contacts may fail to give the child the nor- 
mal human relations he needs. The parent who moves against people 
may develop in the child a sense of helplessness and anxiety. 

The statements made by mothers in response to the question: 
“What are the most and the least enjoyable aspects of parenthood?” 
were most revealing. Some frankly expressed their negative feelings: 


MARIO’s MOTHER: I don’t like to be a mamma. Being a mamma is too much 
work. I don’t want any more children, (She had two.) 

JACK’S MOTHER: I don’t know how to explain this . . . (and then after 
pausing for over a minute) It was really a burden to have too many chil- 
dren. When I discovered that I was pregnant, I felt bad about it. Then 
I finally made up my mind saying to myself what's the use of grieving. 
And once I had made up my mind, I took it.’ (90, p. 67.) 


To some mothers their children were a personal Possession: 


STANLEY'S MOTHER (Was quite explosive in the affirmation of her fondness) : 
I have two nice children, I am happy about them. My kids mean every- 
thing to me; they are my life. I could throw myself down a window for 
them. I love them. They are the best I have, and the only thing I have. 
I love them . . . even more than their father. (90, p: 68.) 


Other mothers showed a warm acceptance of their children: 


RUDIS MOTHER: . . - It's a natural feeling, . . . 1 always wanted chil- 
dren. When I had one child I was unhappy that it was only one. The only 
thing I ever regretted in relation to my children was that I could not be 
with them as much as I would like to. They never were in my way . . . 
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we feel good about them. We both have the same feelings in regard to 
them. (90, p. 68.)+ 


Especially with young children a certain consistency helps to pre- 
vent problems. At six months a child cannot stand emotional ups and 
downs in persons close to him as well as he can when he grows older. 
Children of any age should not be subjected to the extreme incon- 
sistency of being loved at some times and rejected at others. On the 
other hand, perfect consistency is neither possible nor desirable. 
Parents are human, and human beings have their ups and downs. 
“Once upon a time children were supposed to be angelic and free 
of evil impulses; nowadays we expect the parents to live up to a 
similar ideal.” We can go too far in this direction; parents, too, are 
persons in their own right and should not become slaves to their 
children, Children need to know that persons vary normally in their 
moods and attitudes. Overconscientious mothers, worried by the 
psychologist’s emphasis on consistency, may achieve a forced and 
rigid uniformity. With normal children it is usually better for par- 
ents honestly to express the emotion they feel. Children need to 
learn how people feel when they behave in certain ways. 

For children who are bewildered by the lack of clarity and con- 
sistency in their world, it is most important to set up a few definite 
simple guides, to remove unnecessary barriers and to make neces- 
sary restrictions clear-cut and understandable. This gives these 
children a sense of security and stability. It they give free rein to 
their aggression, even in a play situation, they are likely to feel 
guilty about it. The adult can accept the child’s feeling of resentment 
against restrictions and at the same time remain very definite about 
those that are necessary: “I know you feel mad, many people feel 
mad, but this has to be done anyway,” or “I know you feel like hitting 
Susie but I'm not going to let you do it.” The child’s problem is to 
adjust to the reasonable demands of his environment without loss 
of love or self-esteem. The way in which restrictions are introduced 
makes all the difference—whether with sympathy, understanding, 

1 Anneliese Friedsam Korner, Some Aspects of Hostility in Young Children, 
pp. 67-68. New York: Grune and Stratton, c. 1949. Quoted by permission of 
Grune and Stratton. 
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support, and encouragement, or with harshness, arbitrariness, and 
threats. It is possible for parents and teachers to achieve the difficult 
task of setting realistic limits while yet maintaining a permissive at- 
mosphere with regard to the child’s expression of feelings. 

Parents may play any one of three roles: (a) They may make de- 
mands upon the child that he is ready and able to meet at a given 
time; in this way they further his development. (b) They may make 
excessive and unsuitable demands that evoke the child’s aggressive 
tendencies or cause him to feel paralyzed by constant failure. (c) 
They may become slaves to the child’s wishes and thus deprive him 
of the training necessary for him to take his place in the social group. 
According to Hattwick (60), of three children—the first aggressive, 
the second dependent, and the third having emotional difficulties 
and uncooperative habits—the first is likely to have received too 
little attention; the second, too much; and the third, to have come 
from a home characterized by tensions and conflicts, 

To explore parental attitudes in relation to child adjustment, Sho- 
ben (136) constructed an inventory consisting of 85 items that dif- 
ferentiated mothers of “problem children” from mothers of “non- 
problem children.” The list of items itself is useful as a guide to 
observation and as an aid in interpreting parental behavior that may 
be detrimental to child development. Another instrument for meas- 
uring parental attitudes is the Fels Parent-Behavior Rating Scales 
(30). These “consist of a battery of scales developed for the use of 
the home visitor in appraising the child’s environment in terms of 
80 variables of parent behavior.” 

Using these scales, Baldwin (15) found significant differences in 
the behavior of children from two types of home atmosphere. The 
first, called “democracy,” is characterized by joint planning and 
policy making, verbal explanations to the child, absence of arbitrary 
decisions and general permissiveness plus emotional restraint. This 
type of atmosphere tends to raise the child's activity level and to 
produce children who are aggressive and fearless, take initiative in 
planning, and are likely to be leaders in nursery school situations. 
The other type of home atmosphere, called “control,” makes clear 
to the child, though without friction, the necessary restrictions upon 
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his behavior. This type of atmosphere “tends to decrease quarrel- 
someness, negativism, and disobedience, but at the same time to 
decrease aggressiveness, planfulness, tenacity, and fearlessness.” 


Authoritarian control . . . obtains conformity but at the expense of 
personal freedom in areas which are not intended to be restricted. Democ- 
racy runs the risk of producing too little conformity to cultural demands; 
but as actually practiced in the Fels families, it seems to be accompanied 
by sufficient control to avoid the more serious consequences of this risk. 
(15, pp. 182-183.) 


Unmeasureable factors of parent-child relation make the drawing 
of conclusions difficult. The ideal pattern of child behavior from the 
standpoint of healthy life adjustment has not been determined, but 
it seems at present that “spontaneity, even if it involves rebellious- 
ness, is a sign of good preschool adjustment” (15, p. 136). Other 
studies have shown parental domination to be associated with pas- 
sive and dependent, rebellious and resentful, or passively resistant 
behavior. There is need for further detailed study of parent-child 
interaction in particular cultures. Such investigations would include 
a study of the kind of children parents want, descriptions of the 
methods of bringing up children, and their effect on the children 


as they grow older. 


DEALING WITH PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 


Problems do not occur singly or in isolation. In any comprehensive 
case study the complexity of a child's adjustment is illustrated: 


Sarah, four years four months old, was referred to a child guidance clinic. 
The problem as stated by her mother was “refusal to eat.” The child had 
“gone ona strike” and refused to eat for two or three days. The mother was 
also concerned about thumb-sucking. 

In the interviews with the mother, the worker found it difficult to get 
beyond a façade of psychological sophistication. From her reading of books 
and articles on child psychology, the mother had learned certain theories 
and formulas, She said the child had had lots of affection. Actually the 
mother was lacking in self-esteem; she felt insecure in her relations with her 


husband; she was unable to set limits for herself or her child. 


A thorough medical examination showed that the child had no serious 
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health problem. However, her experiences with doctors had been unhappy, 

` and she began to cry when “doctor” was mentioned. She had established 
bowel and bladder control early. It seemed as though she had never had a 
chance to be a baby and that her present resistance to eating might bê an 
expression of hostility toward an ambitious parent who had subjected her 
to more frustration than she could handle. According to the Stanford-Binet 
test given a year earlier, her IQ was 140. In the play interviews, however, 
she did not give the impression of high intelligence; her play was repeti- 
tious rather than creative and original. 

Recognizing that the child’s problems were embedded in the whole fam- 
ily pattern, the workers tried to help the mother observe the child more 
accurately, more objectively, more comprehensively, and to encourage her 
to state and test her hypotheses about the causes of the observed behavior. 
She needed the experience of analyzing the situation out of which the 
child’s problem arose, and to recognize her satisfactions, as she did in such 
remarks as “I’m being more consistent than I was.” As she talked about her- 
self and her relations, she obtained a clearer self-concept and a greater 
willingness to accept her role as a mother, with its satisfactions and its 
annoyances. 

The counselor believed that the mother had inner resources to solve her. 
own problems and accepted her first hesitant attempts to look squarely at 
the situation, The mother was able to bring into the open the incompatibili- 
ties between her husband and herself, as, for example, the husband's desire 
for definite routine as contrasted with her own lack of time sense and aver- 
sion to routine. She thought it might help to keep a daily schedule not only 
of her activities but also of her satisfactions and annoyances. This reorien- 
tation toward herself helped the mother to create a psychological environ- 
ment in which the child’s needs were more adequately met. 


The best way to prevent problems is through sane and sensible 
daily living. Has the child broken a prized possession? It could have 
been placed out of his reach. Has he spilled his glass of milk? An 
oilcloth under his table and chair would have kept it from spotting 
the carpet. Has he tracked mud into the clean kitchen? A rug out- 
side the door on which he could wipe his feet might have helped. 
Does he throw his clothes in a heap? If he had low hooks, easy to 
reach, he would be more likely to hang them up. An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of scolding or punishment. In fact, the less 
parents focus on “problems” and go out of their way to “prevent” 
them, the more likely they are to have well-adjusted children. 

Family fun is an important part of a favorable environment for 


—_ 
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children. The whole family’s playing together is an experience chil- 
dren never forget—sharing plans, plotting surprises, reading aloud, r 
going on trips together, celebrating special days. The child gives 
parents a chance to do some of the things they have always wanted 
to do—play with electric trains, do handicrafts and woodworking, 
take pictures. They can have fun learning with their children. 


AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 


No kind of behavior is more disturbing to many parents and nurs- 
ery school teachers than children’s attempts to hurt other persons 
and to destroy things; consequently they try to nip such tendencies 
in the bud. This practice needs examination. 


The nature of aggression 


Aggression in young children is not the destructive force described 
by Freud. It is a “moving forward,” a constructive and normal way 
of using energy. It is essential to successful living. “We should be 
entirely misguided if we aimed at eradicating it.” It becomes harm- 
ful (a) when it exceeds the demands of the situation, (b) when it 
is so intense that it breaks out in destructive acts, (c) when it is 
directed against people with the intent to injure them rather than 
against things and conditions that should be changed, and (d) when 
it arouses feelings of guilt in the individual. The healthy personality 
is one that is not “without aggression but one without a sense of 
being thwarted . . . , and without hate for anything except those 
things which should be hated and fought against in defense of his 
own ideals and best interests” (107, p. 14). According to Kubie, posi- 
tive self-assertive attitudes during the first two years of life are essen- 
tial in the development of every child (91, p. 68). 


Studies of aggressive behavior in preschool children 


Preschool children express their feelings of hostility in various 
ways (90, pp. 26-34). Some picture the parent as dead or ill. Some 
defy the parent and deliberately do the forbidden thing, Still others 
express their hostility verbally: “I don't like you any more.” Preschool 
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children’s expressed attitudes toward aggression do not always cor- 
respond with their behavior. An intensive study (50) of six nursery 
school children, three to five years old, of superior intelligence and 
socioeconomic status, suggested that they reflected their parents’ 
attitudes and rules verbally; however, on the playground they used 
their aggressive impulses to maintain their rights. 

Appel (10) noted the goals the children were trying to gain by 
means of aggressive behavior. Only 27 per cent of the aggressions 
were sheer teasing or unprovoked attacks; 73 per cent were efforts 
to secure an observable goal. 

Some evidence on the relation between a child’s expression of 
hostility and the parental affection and warmth which he receives 
is given in Korner’s study (90) of 20 children four to six years old 
attending nursery school. Individual differences were striking, In 
general, the children whose parents gave them affectionate care ex- 
pressed strong hostility in the play situation and low hostility in the 
real life situation. This behavior suggests that they may have learned 
to repress their expression of hostility in order to keep the affection 
of their parents, but that their feelings of hostility, still strong, were 
given free rein in the permissive play atmosphere. The children whose 
parents did not give them ‘affectionate care showed either strong 
hostility in all situations or low hostility in the play situation and 
strong hostility in the real life situation. Severe corporal punishment 
and lack of affectionate care tended to produce unruly children. Two 
children who showed low hostility in all situations seemed to be con- 
strained by a deep anxiety. 

When children show strong hostility in all situations, it probably 
means that they are being subjected to intense and persistent frus- 
tration; aggressive behavior has become a habitual response, It is 
always “on tap.” If adults respond to these children with “undue 
severity or with unrestrictive permissiveness,” they tend to increase 
the child’s aggressive behavior or anxiety. 


How to handle aggression 


The child has to learn how to handle his aggressive impulses, Since 
his mother is the person who is most frequently associated with the 
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frustration inherent in the process of socialization—with his sleeping, 
eating, and toilet habits—he most often directs his aggression against 
her. He is disturbed when he finds himself hating the person whom 
he most needs to love. 

It is at this stage that the adult can help most. Instead of trying to 
suppress the child’s hostility, the adult can help the child to under- 
stand it. By expressing his anger in words in frustrating situations, 
the child keeps his aggressive tendencies on the level of conscious 
awareness. If he realizes that it is all right for him to feel angry, he 
feels no need to hide his resentment. “Thus his conflicts and miscon- 
ceptions can be corrected as they arise instead of being subjected to 
such repression that they must be dealt with entirely in the dark of 
the unconscious” (991, p. 70). 

This does not mean that the parent sets no limits to a child’s de- 
structive behavior: 


A child who is allowed to do exactly as he likes tends to become an anx- 
ious child. This is because his ego is still too weak to exercise control over 
his aggressive impulses. If parents do not help him to control them, he has 
no guarantee against the destructive consequences of their indulgence. As 
the child grows older . . . external control of parents is replaced by an 
internal control exercised by his super-ego. . « . (47, p. 167.) 


In brief, the child’s aggressive impulses may be handled in three 
main ways: 


1, By reducing frustrations and the conditions that provoke them. 

2. By trying to replace some satisfaction of which a child must be 
deprived with a “stop-gap substitution” or another satisfaction that 
is more appropriate to his stage of development. The child needs 
“immediate pleasure in the form of love whenever he gives up a 
socially disapproved habit or attitude”; some children have a low 
“frustration tolerance”; they are quick to wrath, oversensitive, and 
excitable. 

3, By helping the child to recognize, accept, and express his feel- 
ings, to bring them out into the open and consciously direct the 
aggressive impulses into constructive work and active play or into 
symbolic behavior like painting, imaginative play, or verbal expres- 
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sion. Thus anger will “be liquidated at its birth” and love may flower 
where hate might have grown. 


TEMPER TANTRUMS 


Anger is expressed in various ways. It may take the form of violent 
temper tantrums, destructiveness, attempted injury of others, sur- 
liness, refusal to cooperate, or ridicule and criticism of others, Instead 
of being directed against others, this emotional energy may turn in- 
ward and express itself in illness, self-injury, or self-depreciation. 

The chief cause of anger in the preschool child is frustration of 
any kind: having an activity interfered with, failing in his attempts 
to make and do the things he wants to do, being harshly made to 
submit to physical routines. From two years on the outbursts in con- 
nection with the establishment of routines tend to decrease, while 
conflicts with authority and frustration in social situations tend to 
increase. A temper tantrum now and then between the ages of one 
and three is nothing for parents to worry about. A child who is in 
good physical condition, who is not overfatigued and who feels gen- 
erally secure can learn to handle a considerable amount of frustra- 
tion. 

Adults have had sufficient experience with violent emotions to 
recognize to some extent the panic which a little child must feel 
when he is, as it were, seized by the overwhelming psychological and 
physiological disturbances of anger and fear. They will, accordin gly, 
do nothing to aggravate the intensity of his emotion. The child needs 
help in learning to find a substitute response in the beginning when 
his energy can be harnessed to overcome it, rather than later when 
his energy is dissipated in chaotic responses. 

To summarize, temper tantrums are discouraged by: 


1. Helping the angry child to find better outlets for his emotional 
energy. 

2. Showing that one understands that he feels very angry, though 
one does not like that way of behaving, and that he is accepted even 
:though his behavior is disapproved. 
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3. Keeping calm when the child is excited and angry. 

4. Avoiding unnecessary restraints on his activities, abrupt and 
arbitrary commands, and tasks that are too difficult for him. 

5. Helping him to acquire the knowledge and skills he needs in 
order to meet more effectively new situations that involve frustration. 

6. Helping him to learn to turn his attention to other things when 
he cannot have something he wants. 


NAGGING 


Parents and teachers are not the only ones who nag. Some pre- 
school children become adept at nagging their parents for things 
they want. Such behavior is, of course, encouraged by the parent 
who at first holds out on the child, finally gives in, and lets him have 
the thing for which he was teasing. Nagging is discouraged by the 
parent who treats the child with respect, who listens attentively to 
his questions and comments, and who is willing to work toward rea- 
sonable compromises and so does not give the child occasion to nag, 
If the child is making “a perfect nuisance” of himself, the parent 
should be firm. Thus the child will learn that teasing is of no avail 
in getting what he wants. However, if a child who did not behave in 
this way before suddenly starts to nag, the parent may well pause to 
consider whether something may be wrong. 

Conflict is frequently aroused when the parent: 

. Does not respond to the child’s bid for attention. 

. Forces the child to eat foods he dislikes. 

. Takes the part of another child in a quarrel. 

. Favors a brother or sister. 

. Wants the child to wear rubbers, scarfs, or certain clothes. 
. Is himself impatient, impulsive, and hostile. 


Qo OD 


SHOWING OFF ‘ 

A child who “shows off” has been taught intentionally or uninten- 
tionally to act in this manner. He has performed some little stunt, 
and people have exclaimed, “How cute!” “How bright!” “How cun- 
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ning!” In this way his attention has been directed toward himself 
rather than toward the thing he is doing or the pleasure he is giving 
to the audience. After he has made his contribution to the gaiety of 
the party, the adults or children present should say, “Thank you, 
that was very interesting,” or “That was lots of fun, thank you.” Then 
the child should be willing to take his place as part of the audience 
and enjoy what someone else says or does. He should have practice 
in the roles both of performer and of member of the audience. Chil- 
dren who have been in the habit of playing games with adults and 
assisting them in their daily work are usually free from the tendency 
to seek the center of the stage in social situations. 


EXCESSIVE CRYING 


Small children cry easily. Tears are sure to occur occasionally, But 
the normal state for a child is happiness and wholehearted absorp- 
tion in his activities. If a child habitually weeps over “nothing at all,” 
the mother should try to discover what situations make her child cry 
and what the underlying causes may be. Physical defects, irritation, 
fatigue, pain, or general weakness often account for excessive crying. 
Children frequently cry when their property is taken away, when 
they are left alone in a room, or when they are working at something 
too difficult for them. Sometimes children being given mental tests 
will suddenly push the testing materials from the table and burst out 
crying when the exercises become difficult. Sometimes they cry when 
other children or adults refuse to play with them or to look at what 
they have made or what they are doing. Occasionally the task of 
getting dressed or undressed, especially in winter clothing, annoys 
them to tears. 

After the mother has discovered the probable causes of the child’s 
crying, she may study the ways in which some of them can be elimi- 
nated. She should demonstrate how unavoidable pain and disappoint- 
ment should be met, at the same time giving the child assurance of 
her sympathy and understanding. Accepting his feeling—“Yes, it does 
hurt and it’s all right to cry’—and encouraging him to talk about it 
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is far better than urging him to “be brave” and bottle it up inside. 
One mother handled fear of dogs as follows: 


Fear of dogs is so far the only fear that Sammy has displayed. When he , 
was just an infant, twice within a short time a boisterous puppy rushed up, 
put his paws on Sammy’s chest and barked in his face. After that alarming 
experience he whimpered and wanted to be picked up whenever a dog 
came near him, though he was quite interested in them at a distance. We 
have largely ignored his fear and have made no attempt to persuade him 
out of it, except indirectly by our own friendly response to dogs. His whim- 
perings in due course gave way to a somewhat apprehensive watchfulness, 
and that in turn to complete confidence as long as the dog made no over- 
tures to him. A week ago he came back from a walk with his father and 
told me as an item of interest that he had “patted a dog.” His father had ' 
stopped to speak to the dog, and patted it, and Sammy stretched out his 
hand and did likewise. The interesting thing is that he clearly feels he has 
achieved something. The rest of us haven't referred to the matter again, 
but Sammy has brought it up himself two or three times, “Patted a dog!” 


In every case of excessive crying it is important to study the child’s 
relations to members of his family and to other persons close to him 
as well as his ideas about himself and his ability to cope with life's 


situations. 


MASTURBATION 


The habit of masturbation (sometimes called self-abuse) is a 
source of much unnecessary worry. This habit is frequently found 
among three- and four-year-old children in nursery schools and in 
kindergarten. It should be treated casually. The new view is that it 
often accompanies the child’s interest in exploring all parts of the 
body and his enjoyment of the ensuing sensation. If it is indulged in 
excessively, it may indicate that the child is tense or worried about 
something, that his days are dreary, or that he is not getting enough 
affection from the persons who count most in his life. The child should 
not be allowed to feel that he is “bad” because he resorts to this source 
of satisfaction. 

The child will quickly imitate the parent's attitude toward the 
functions of the body. A “hush-hush” attitude is likely to give him an 
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unwholesome concern with the sexual parts. At the same time, he 
can learn not to shock the excessive respectability of neighbors. 
“People are funny; they don’t like it,” is sufficient reason for him to 
conform to social conventions. 


ENURESIS (BED-WETTING ) 


About the middle of the third year is early enough for the child 
to take full responsibility for bowel and bladder control. Because of 
possible lapses, three-year-olds at nursery school should have a com- 
plete change of clothing. 

Children differ widely in the time at which they take responsibility 
for bowel and for bladder control. Enuresis should not be considered 
a problem until after the third or fourth year. Probably about 95 per 
cent of the causes of enuresis are of psychological origin, Waking a 
child up before the time he usually urinates often cures the symptom, 
but it does not remove the tension, the feeling of insecurity or inade- 
quacy, or other possible underlying causes of enuresis. 

When a child still wets in the later preschool years the cause may 
lie in general tension; too early or too strict training; a physical con- 
dition which might be discovered by medical examination; anxiety 
about the process of elimination; subjection to too high a standard 
in behavior, manners, and the like; or deeper psychological factors 
such as jealousy of a brother or sister, or hostility toward parents. 
Enuresis may be part of a general immaturity or resistance to grow- 
ing up. Perhaps the child is easily excited and disturbed, or feels in- 
secure. In some cases, the first days at school are enough of a strain 
to cause temporary loss of bowel or bladder control. 

Parents should “try to be casual about accidents” and to make the 
child’s entire day as happy and relaxed as possible. As in other prob- 
lems, there is need to analyze the child’s whole life situation. Scold- 
ing the child, speaking in a harsh tone, shaking him, showing anger 
or excitement, in fact, doing anything that might increase his anxiety, 
fear, sense of guilt, frustration, or shame, will aggravate the condi- 
tion (141). A quiet period before bedtime and a cool bedroom is 
advisable. 
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The child’s attention should be directed to the advantages of con- 
trol. Having a dry bed is in itself an effective reward. He especially 
needs to feel he is taking responsibility himself for keeping it dry. 
When the child does wet, he may be given the responsibility of 
mopping the floor and changing his clothes, not as punishment but 
as a way in which he can cooperate. 


RUNNING AWAY 


Almost as soon as the toddler can run, he begins to run away. Be- 
tween the ages of one and two a child seems to develop a desire to 
go the other way when he is asked to come. If the child is in no im- 
mediate danger, he can be patiently called back. From the time he 
is two or two and a half years old, he becomes a source of constant 
anxiety to his mother, because running out into the streets or woods 
is dangerous for one of his limited experience of the world. 

However, the child needs experience in exploration in order to 
develop ideas of spatial relationships and a sense of direction, and 
to satisfy his desire for adventure. One mother let her child trot off 
wherever he wanted to go and followed after, not in pursuit but just 
to see where he went. Ina little over a week he had satisfied his curi- 
osity and preferred to stay at home with his playthings, which proved 
more interesting than anything he had found in his wanderings. 


“HE WON'T EAT THIS AND HE WON'T EAT THAT” 


Feeding problems are of many kinds and degrees of severity. Many 
are emotional, not nutritional; many are problems from the stand- 
point of the parents rather from the standpoint of the child. The fol- 
lowing should not be considered feeding problems: when a child 
refuses a certain kind of food but willingly eats other foods of equal 
cost and similar nutritional value; eats lightly sometimes but in the 
long run achieves a balanced diet; occasionally relapses into earlier 
habits of eating with his fingers or spilling food. Parents who con- 
tinually nag a child about eating or otherwise arouse his resistance 
and hostility may have a serious feeding problem on their hands if 
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the child realizes that his refusal to eat is an exceedingly effective 
weapon against them. 


Causes and prevention of food fads 


Some of the possible causes of a child’s refusal to eat are lack of 
hunger, unfamiliar taste or consistency of the food, desire for atten- 
tion, defiance of authority, or incipient illness. The kind of diet itself 
may decrease a child’s appetite, especially a diet low in vitamin B. 
In about 85 per cent of the cases there was a resemblance between 
the food aversions of the parents and those of the children; there was 
a still greater resemblance between the food dislikes of the children 
in the same family (103). More obscure psychological causes of 
feeding problems have been reported: parental overprotection may 
lead to overfeeding the child; deprivation of satisfying relations may 
cause the child to use food as a solace. Lack of appetite is very com- 
mon in certain well-to-do groups, relatively rare among country chil- 
dren. Good appetite and good behavior at table occur most frequently 
in homes where parents are relaxed, consistent, and generous in their 
approval of the child. 

Writers increasingly emphasize the study of the eating habits of 
the individual child and the self-selection principle of allowing him 
freedom of choice (22, 71). Appetite is a fairly good guide. Eating 
with other children in the nursery school often helps a child develop 
good food habits. 


Overcoming bad feeding habits 


More difficulty is encountered when bad eating habits have gained 
headway. One child teases for a taste of all the foods the adults are 
eating. Someone’s practice of giving him a taste of this and a taste 
of that has made him discontent to sit at the table with adults and 
eat only the food that is suitable for him. 

The way in which feeding problems are created and intensified is 
illustrated in the following quotation from an interview with the 
mother of a four-year-old child: 


Eating is my main problem with her. That is the origin of almost all 
troubles and scenes at home. She simply won’t eat. When she was four 
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months old I gave her a spoon full of pabulum and she spit it right into my 
face. Ever since I have had trouble with her. She will take one or two hours 
over a plate of food. Every day we have scenes on account of her eating 
habits, and she thoroughly enjoys her nuisance value. She fiddles around 
with food forever. I tried not to force her, hoping that she would get hungry 
by herself. She went three days without solid food and did not show the 
slightest signs of hunger. I am afraid that isn’t the method, either. (90, 
p. 64.) 

Two different methods of treating children who dislike certain 
foods are illustrated by the following quotations. One mother said: 

One thing she hates and that is vegetables. I usually have to force her 
and feed her. When she does not like the food she starts throwing up. Some- 
times I spank her, but then she becomes stubborn and puts her finger in 
her mouth in order to be sure to throw up. She quite intentionally some- 
times spoils the table by being very messy. She sometimes fights me when 
I feed her. (90, p. 64.) 


The other mother reported: 


He dislikes pea soup and custard. When I prepare these dishes I usually 
do so only for the two of us [the parents]. I feel I should not insist, since 
grown-ups don’t like certain dishes either and that he has a right to dislike 
some of them. I don’t make a fuss over it. (90, p. 64.) 


In the first two cases, the mother had an extreme feeding problem on 
her hands; in the third case, no problem at all. 

The best practice in feeding preschool children is “not to make 
the child eat, but to let his natural appetite come to the surface so 
he will want to eat. . . . When he feels no more pressure, he can 
begin to pay attention to his own appetite.” 


DISOBEDIENCE AND DISCIPLINE 


The concept of obedience has changed. Fifty years ago obedience 
to authority*was the first law of education. It also had the sanction 
of religion: “Children, obey your parents.” “Spare the rod and spoil 
the child.” Children were expected to do the tasks set for them 
whether or not they understood the reasons. When our goal is the 
best development of every child, discipline is considered as part of 
the developmental process. Thus considered, discipline merges with 
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child study and adjustment, with guidance, with the individualiza- 
tion of education, with mental hygiene. Freedom with responsibility 
leading to self-discipline is the ideal. 


Positive view of discipline 


What adults call “willfulness” is usually not intentional disobedi- 
ence. Perhaps Lewis Carrol had this all too frequent parental atti- 
tude in mind when he wrote: 

Speak roughly to your little boy, 

And beat him when he sneezes: 

He only does it to annoy, 

Because he knows it teases, (29, p. 85.) 

Resistance, as manifested by crying and later in more complex 
ways by speech and action, is an expression of the child’s desire to 
be an individual in his own right—to get a sense of autonomy. 

It is important for parents to distinguish between these four con- 
ditions: immaturity, which makes it impossible for a young child 
to make the choice between “yes” and “no”; the reluctance of a 
bright child to conform to adults’ unrealistic requests; a growing 
independence often expressed by saying “no” to reasonable requests; 
and genuine willfulness, which is unreasonable resistance. In this 
respect, too, the child goes through developmental stages: When he 
is one year old he will usually conform readily when his parents say 
“no.” Four or five months later he begins to dislike restrictions upon 
his newly acquired motor skills. From two to three years, as he grows 
in ability to “get places,” restrictions become still more irksome. He 
may resort to temper tantrums to get his own way, Under present 
conditions failure to comply with Suggestions seems to reach a peak 
at around three years. By the time the child is five he is usually eager 
for praise and will conform to adult wishes to get it. Around six 
he is beginning to transfer his allegiance from the heme to the 
school; he may assert his independence at home by saying “No, I 
won't” or become saucy and argumentative. 

Parents can win if they are determined to have unconditional 
obedience. They can get their own way because they are bigger and 
stronger. But their triumph may be only temporary, or, worse still, 
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it may result in an apathetic child. Surely they do not want to 
destroy the child’s initiative. The solution is for parents and child 
together to work out a resolution of their conflicting desires on 
the child’s level of understanding. This is constructive discipline; 
it builds wholesome personalities. 


Examples of discipline in the home 


Despite the emphasis on the importance of affectionate training, 
one daily sees serious discipline problems in preschool children. 
Many parents seem to be caught in a web of circumstances unfayor- 
able for child development. The case of Peter (90) illustrates one 
of an infinite number of combinations of such factors: 


Peter was five years and three months old at the time he was studied. 
His IQ on the Revised Stanford-Binet test was 113. In the experimental 
play situations he showed a lively imagination but few hostile fantasies. 
At home and in the nursery school, however, he was characterized as an 
aggressive child. The atmosphere of the home was tense and hostile. The 
mother admitted with some embarrassment that although she liked to walk 
with the child, show him off, know he was hers, she sometimes longed to 
be free of responsibility and wished he were more affectionate. Her lack of 
positive feeling was expressed in the statement: “Well, I don’t mind having 
him.” The father, a white-collar worker, had been unemployed a good deal. 
When he came into the house he scarcely greeted his wife or mother-in- 
law. The child dragged him into his room to help him play with his blocks. 
Later the father said impatiently, “Do you want me to show you, or do you 
want to play by yourself?” Whereupon he left the child’s room. When the 
grandmother came in, Peter began to “shoot” at her with his toy gun. The 
mother, noting that he was chewing something, shouted at him, “Did you 
put candy in your mouth?” Without waiting for an answer, she commanded 
him to give some to the visitor. Apparently provoked by her tone of voice, 
he furiously stamped his foot and screamed, “No! No!” When he was sent 
out of the room he said furiously, “I don’t want to go! I won't,” and then 
shouted at his grandmother, “I don't like you.” When he went to his room 
he took out his fury on the blocks, shouting at them and making them crash 
to the floor. 

The mother controlled him by fear and by depriving him of privileges. 
“If he is really bad,” she said, “I slap his face . . . that does it all right. 
When I get really angry he minds.” This happened two or three times a 
week. At other times she punished him by sending him to his room. When 
she was very angry she made him sit still on a chair for 10 or 15 minutes 
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without toys. “He hates that above all things.” Once in a while husband 
and wife disagreed on how to discipline Peter. The mother’s hostility to- 
ward the boy came out in the sharpness of her voice as she said, “He knows 
he cannot get his way, and if he insists I make him wait all the longer. . . . 
Sometimes he gets terribly angry. He behaves the same way when his 
father does not pay any attention to him.” When he got into a fight, she 
usually blamed him rather than the other child. This, too, made him angry. 
In speaking about his objecting to wearing a warm scarf, she said with 
hostility in her voice, “But he does put iton. . . . I never let him get away 
with things.” 

The mother proudly reported that Peter had achieved bowel control at 
the end of 13 months and that he did not wet his bed after he was 14 
months old. Apparently he was always encouraged “to be a big boy” and 
was given a room of his own. But at five years of age, he sometimes wanted 
to be a baby and asked his mother to undress him. His mother had incred- 
ible difficulty in getting him to bed and in getting him to eat an adequate 
diet. For a number of years vomiting had been a probem. He stuttered 
when he got excited, was still afraid of the dark, had nightmares, and had 
been biting his nails for three years. His habits of cleanliness, which were 
the one source of satisfaction to his mother, seemed to be somewhat com- 
pulsive—“He likes to brush his teeth almost too often.” He seemed to get 
along fairly well with other children, mostly girls, and entertained people 
by playing the accordion. 

The irritability and hostility of the members of his family and 
their apparent lack of genuine affection had aroused feelings of hos- 
tility in this child, which he expressed openly in his remarks to his 
mother, by knocking his playthings around, and by turning h’s 
hostility inward against himself. It is surprising how many parents 
still make their children mind by fear of punishment. 

A very intelligent mother, who had read widely in the field of 
psychology, described her attempt to apply psychological theory 
regarding discipline with her two children: 

I know that books on child psychology are strongly against physical 
chastisement, but I must admit that in very occasional doses we have found 
it wonderfully salutary. Teddy as a small child used to have occasional 
devilish spells in which nothing he did was right, though no one thing was 
serious enough to make an issue over. The cumulative effect was a climax 
of parental exasperation, and at that point a spanking worked on Teddy 


like a miracle—while his father or I suffered pangs of chagrin over having 
administered it. 
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What Teddy thought about it I don’t really know. I don’t pretend to 
entirely understand his mental processes. Temperamentally he is very dif- 
ferent from both his father and me, which has added both zest and diffi- 
culty to bringing him up. I rather envy those parents who are sure they 
know what is best for their children. 

Even two-year-old Sammy has had one taste of spanking. He dearly loves 
his fun and games, and one monkey-trick is to swing on my arms and refuse 
to stand up when I take him to the toilet. A couple of weeks ago it went on 
past a joke and I spoke very sternly a couple of times. When that brought 
no result, and just before my arms broke off at the elbows, I gave him a 
smart little slap on the calf of his leg. It was his first taste of punishment 
and he gave an outraged yelp, but the feet went down. Since then he has 
continued to play his trick occasionally, with no rancor on either side, but 
the moment my voice grows stern, the legs go down and he says with a’ 
self-reproving air, “Mama pank a leg!” 

Shameful confessions! Theoretically I deplore the use of physical strength 
as a control. Constant slappings and yankings are shocking, and I think 
that to spank a child deliberately and in cold blood is downright horrible. 
But in this harsh world I doubt if it does a well-loved child much harm to 
discover that even loving patience can be over-taxed. 


The kind of discipline which some children experience at home 
is suggested by their remarks in free play: “The mommy’s going to 
spank him if he doesn’t go back to bed. She says, You get back in 
bed or I'll spank you so hard you'll never forget.’” “The little boy 
called in the night. His daddy doesn’t come. His daddy doesn't like 
to be called in the night. But if he calls five times, his daddy comes” 
(98, pp. 87-40). In a play situation, a child of young parents who 
were frequently out late at parties made the mother doll say to the 
little girl doll: “You bad naughty girl to get up so early in the 
morning!” 

Treating babies and small children with kindness and gentleness 
has good results. In an Indian tribe in which parents never strike 
their children there is less adolescent delinquency and rebellion 
than among civilized people. This does not mean that parents in our 
culture can use the methods of primitive society; it does mean that 
they should repay their children in love and attention for giving up 
some of their natural desires and comforts in order to fit into civilized 


life. 
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Understanding on the part of both child and adult 


Disobedience stems from different ways of looking at things: the 
child has his way; the parent has his way; they do not agree. Nagging 
and punishment do not really work; they are unpleasant and do not 
produce the long-term results we want. Letting the child do just as 
he pleases does not work—it retards the child’s development. The 
best way is to work it out together, Parents should look at things 
from the child’s point of view, give in to reasonable behavior but set 
definite, constant limits beyond which he may not go. The younger 
the child, the more permissive the parent may be. The older the 
child, the more he may be expected to conform to reasonable re- 
quests. It takes understanding and skill to achieve that balance 
between permissiveness and firmness that will result in the optimum 
of self-direction, One child needs firmness; another, all the affection 
the parent and nursery school teacher can give him. 

The effect of a particular discipline can be determined only from knowl- 
edge of the parental attitudes associated with it, the value which the culture 
places upon that discipline, the organic constitution of the infant, and the 


entire socio-cultural situation in which the individual is located. (114, 
p. 89.) 


When children are too young to understand reasons, the parents’ 
and teachers’ attitude of positive expectancy prevents much conflict. 


How to build inner controls; self-discipline 


There comes a time of readiness for discipline when the child 
thinks of restrictions and rules as a help to him in developing inner 
controls, The child’s stability in this period will be greater if he has 
simple rules that do not change, and if he is not expected to take 
responsibility for making all decisions. According to Dr. Frederick 
Allen (1), it is important for parents and nursery school teachers to 
“hold steady to the necessary controls while helping the child to 
express the feeling aroused.” Parents can also help in the growing- 
up process by not being too possessive, even though they do not 
want to “lose their baby.” When the parents’ efforts to influence the 
child’s development are rigid and charged with anxiety the child 
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feels a “need to defend himself against being changed.” Parents and 
teachers should not try to change children but help them to develop 
in their own best way. 


Analysis of the situation 


What can one do when a four-year-old says “I won't”? Should the 
father say, “I guess you will do what I tell you to,” and follow this 
statement with a spanking? Should the mother say, “Please, darling, 
do as mother says”? Should the child's “I won't” simply end the 
matter? 

The response to be made depends on the nature of and reason for 
the immediate command, on the physical condition and previous 
experiences of the child—in fact, on the total situation. If the “I won't” 
places the child or someone else in a position of danger the adult's 
action must be prompt and effective. If the request is one that the 
adult himself would recognize as unreasonable or unjust he should 
be big enough to acknowledge his mistake. If the child is tired or 
irritable, due allowance should be made. If the child is greatly 
fatigued or ill he should be treated as a sick child. 

Perhaps the child gets too many orders. If that is the case, a few 
essential commands should replace the many. Continual orders about 
every little thing tend to inspire a disregard for all commands. 

Perhaps the fault is in the command itself. Is it reasonable? Telling 
a child to “sit still” or to “keep quiet” for a long time is not reasonable. 
Is obedience to the command within the child’s power? To tell a 
four-year-old not to touch a plate of freshly baked cookies is to set 
up a temptation almost too great for his stage of development. The 
principle of readiness as applied to discipline means postponing 
certain requests until the child is able to comply or cooperate. 

Perhaps the fault is in the way the directions are delivered. Are 
they spoken simply, slowly, and distinctly? Disobedience may be due 
to misunderstanding. Many words are still unfamiliar to the preschool 
child, There would be much “disobedience” among adults who had 
studied French in an American high school if a Parisian were to give 
them a series of quick commands in rapid, lilting French. Is the 
child’s attention secured before the directions are given? Sometimes 
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the child is so entirely engrossed in his activity that he does not hear 
a request. 

Is the command made reasonably attractive? Does it fit into the 
child’s scheme of things? Does the child share in the planning which 
it represents? Better still, does he feel like a partner in the task? 
The child deserves a reason for obeying, a prospective advantage 
to be gained. Enthusiasm in the voice and in the wording of the 
request helps to put the child in a state of readiness. A warning 
often helps: “Five minutes more to play.” 

Little children often forget what parents have previously said. 
“Tve told you that a hundred times” is probably true. The parent 
just has to accept the necessity for telling the child every time until 
he learns to do the right thing himself. It takes time to learn, espe- 
cially when there are so many things bidding for his attention. 

Perhaps the fault is in the way in which disobedience to commands 
has been treated on previous occasions. Has disobedience to care- 
fully considered requests been firmly associated with dissatisfaction 
or disapproval? Have there been parental threats that were never 
carried out? Have bribes been offered for acquiescence? It is a dull 
child who will not try continually to drive a better bargain. Have 
promises been broken? Does the parent “go up in the air,” thus en- 
tertaining the child with an exciting dramatic performance? Do 
parents disagree about methods of discipline? Is obedience to cer- 
tain commands consistently insisted upon, or is the child forced to 
obey a command one day and allowed to have his own way about it 
the next? If the child has no way of knowing with certainty how 
his mother or father will take his actions, he cannot be expected 
to give consistent obedience. 

Perhaps the fault is in the personality of the parent or teacher. 
If the adult is genuinely disliked, the child tends to take a negative 
attitude toward everything he or she asks him to do. Attempting 
to rebuild confidence and good fellowship is the first step toward 
winning obedience. An adult who is always oppressively right and 
says, “I told you so” is likely to arouse antagonism of an unreason- 
able but very human type. 

The mother may be irritable because she is busy and worried 
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about many things. Better management of the home might help. If 
the housework is more efficiently planned and executed, she can 
save time for the rest and recreation she needs for developing a 
personality which will make a favorable impression on her child. 

Perhaps the fault is in the environment of the child. Are there 
plenty of interesting things for him to do, things suited to his 
capacity, safe, and not annoying to anyone else? 


For Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do. 


A child who is interested in desirable activities is not so likely to 
do the things that are prohibited. Are the objects in the environ- 
ment that most often cause disobedience absolutely necessary? It is 
natural for a child to want to handle and play with the things he 
sees, There are enough rules in the ordinary routine of living to 
which he must acquiesce—rules about food, sleep, and avoidance 
of danger. Unnecessary restrictions should therefore be avoided. 
Emphasizing his rights—the things in the environment he may touch 
and use—helps to avoid the feeling of too much prohibition. 

Perhaps the child is tired or irritated about something else. There 
is sometimes a diffusion of discontent that accounts for specific 
negative reactions. Obviously it is futile to discuss the use of differ- 
ent forms of discipline without analyzing the particular child and the 
possible causes of his behavior. 


Discipline and parent-child relations 


Punishment affects parent-child relations and teacher-child rela- 
tions. A spanking which the child considers unrelated to the situation 
is likely to make him hostile to the person who administers it. It is 
better, whenever possible, to let the situation itself punish the child. 
Then the parent plays a friendly role. He gives warnings. If the 
child persists in doing the thing, he will get hurt. The parent can 
be sympathetic but reminds the child kindly that he said it would 
hurt. The problem is much more difficult when the forbidden act is 
rewarding, like running out into the street—an exciting excursion 
that many times may cause no harm, But over a period of time the 
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parent can build a relation based on rewarding experiences in which 
his advice was heeded. 


Other effects of punishment 


In addition to disrupting interpersonal relations, punishment may 
have many other effects: on the self-concept of the child, helpless 
in the face of a punishing world; on his capacity to learn self-direc- 
tion; on his feelings of hostility and guilt. Punishment often does 
divert behavior, but in an unpredictable direction. 

Parents spank their children for various reasons: to control the 
child when other means have failed; to release their own feelings 
of annoyance with each other or dissatisfaction with things in gen- 
eral—spanking gives them a chance to have their own private temper 
tantrums; to meet the expectations of grandfather or the neighbors 
who do not have the child development point of view and methods. 
Spanking seems a quick way of “getting results,” but these usually 
take the shape of temporay conformance, not of growth in self- 
direction and self-control. Usually spanking just doesn’t work any- 
way; its meaning is not clear to the child under three years of age. 
Autocratic control usually produces one of two personalities: an 
oversubmissive child who does what he is told but shows no initia- 
tive, or a rebellious child who is constantly waging war against 
authority. If used at all, punishment should be administered with 
the future—not the past—in mind. It should be considered from the 
standpoint of its effect on the child, not from the standpoint of the 
annoyance or expense he has caused. 

Certain other methods of punishment are worse than spanking. 
Giving the child the feeling, by being constantly cross to him or not 
speaking to him for hours, that he is a “bad” child or that “mother 
doesn’t love him any more” is detrimental to the child’s best per- 
sonality development. 


Effect of rewards 


Rewards are bad if a great part of the child’s life comes to revolve 
around stars, special privileges, and other artificial incentives. The 
child becomes insecure, lacking in spontaneity. It is interesting to 
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compare children who work spontaneously “for the joy of the work- 
ing” with those who work for an external reward. According to 
E. L. Thorndike, mental and physical activity are both inherently 
satisfying. By introducing verbal and material rewards, parents may 
weaken the child’s natural interest in the task itself—an important 
incentive all through life. Rewards are sometimes misunderstood. 
One mother who seldom used rewards was having so much trouble 
getting her three-year-old to take her afternoon nap that she re- 
sorted to a chart with a star for each day that Beth took a nap. One 
day Beth skipped the nap and the mother put a zero in place of a 
star. Shortly after, she found that Beth had put zeros in all the re- 
maining spaces. In explaining her action, Beth said, “Now I don’t 
have to take any more naps.” The zeros had taken care of the diffi- 
culty! 

Even approval can be overdone, as it was with a child who was 
constantly saying, “I’m a good girl” or “Am I a good girl?” In- 
discriminate approval loses its meaning. Approval is somewhat like 
a doctor's prescription; it is made for a particular condition in a 


particular individual. 


WITHDRAWING BEHAVIOR 


More serious than the aggressive kind of behavior that most often 
attracts attention is the extreme withdrawing behavior. Failing to 
find in his environment the psychological nutrients he needs, the 
child may withdraw into a world of his own. In pathological cases 
this world of fantasy becomes more real and more desired than his 
contacts with reality. The early stages of this tendency to withdraw 
from reality can be noted during preschool years. 

Everything that has already been said about recognizing and 
accepting the child’s feeling, modifying the environment so that it is 
less threatening, and helping him affectionately step by step to deal 
with life situations applies here. It is important to distinguish be- 
tween a normal desire for solitude and a serious withdrawal from 
the world as it is. Rewarding extreme docility may encourage re- 
sponses that are most detrimental to the child’s best development. 
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OTHER COMMON PROBLEMS 


Certain problems are common in the preschool period under pres- 
ent conditions of child rearing. Conrad (85) noted the occurrence 
of breath holding, refusal of food, finger-sucking, and enuresis in 
about one quarter of a group selected at random. 


Nail-biting 

This is a symptom of tension, overstimulation, unhappiness, worry, 
or anxiety. The first thing to do is to note when the child bites his 
nails and to recognize conditions that should be changed. It is 
amazing how many parents take young children to movies or allow 
them to look at television shows that make them tense and emotional. 


The first preventive of nail-biting is good relations; the second, 
suitable activities. 


Thumb-sucking 


If thumb-sucking persists into the later preschool years the best 
ways of treating it seem to be: to avoid focusing the child’s atten- 
tion on it by discussing it with him or in front of him, or by seeming 
anxious and worried about it; to avoid mechanical restraints, scold- 
ing, and anything that might give him a sense of guilt about it; to 
provide substitute satisfactions in the form of play materials such 
as blocks, crayons, finger paints; and to recognize and reduce sources 
of deprivation, strain, and frustration which cause the child to turn 
to thumb-sucking for solace. 

The psychological effects of the wrong treatment of thumb-sucking 
are more serious than the act itself. The older child who is ashamed 
of the habit but unable to break it may experience a detrimental loss 
of self-confidence. If thumb-sucking has affected his tooth develop- 


ment and his good looks, it may make him self-conscious in his 
social relationships. 


Stuttering 


Glasner (56) reported that 70 stutterers under five years of age 
seemed to be predominantly of one of three main types: (a) a 
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healthy aggressive type whose stuttering was precipitated by the 
sudden advent of a critical relative; (b) an ungainly, awkward type 
with a constellation of emotional disturbances arising from hostility 
toward a brilliant parent; (c) a dependent, overanxious, confused 
type with perfectionistic parents. These “types” merely represent 
conditions that may enter into a case of stuttering in different com- 
binations and proportions. Maintaining a calm, accepting attitude 
toward a child’s stuttering and encouraging him to take his time in 
speaking helps him most in overcoming the difficulty. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THE ONLY CHILD 
AND THE OLDEST CHILD 


Each child has his own difficulties in settling into the family group. 
Some of these difficulties are the result of his own temperament; 
some arise from conflicts between his desires and the demands made 
upon him; some from the peculiarities, maladjustment, and the unique 
relations of members of the group; and some from his parents’ in- 
appropriate expectations of him. The parents’ own needs and ex- 
periences are not constant; they vary for each child in the family. 

Accordingly, despite popular opinion to the contrary, it is im- 
possible to describe a typical only child. It is clear, however, that 
the only child is not necessarily handicapped. In fact, he is likely 
to be more advanced in language development and superior in social 
adjustment to “oldest” or “youngest” children. He frequently has the 
advantage of less financial pressure and a closer relationship to his 
parents. The only child may have a harder time if the parents’ reason 
for having only one child is that they do not care much for children, 
The only child may perhaps receive too little of the give-and-take 
that comes from close association with other children. On the other 
hand, he is likely to show initiative, to have an excellent vocabulary 
for his age, to do better in school subjects than other children, to 
be self-confident, and to be more able to resist suggestion. 

There is evidence that it is the first-born child in a family who 
needs guidance the most. They are frequently rated low in self- 
confidence, leadership, and lack of aggressiveness, and they show 
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more than average suggestibility. Possible causes of these personality 
tendencies in the oldest child are inexperience of the parents, pos- 
sible overstrain from too many tasks including care of the younger 
children, and the often difficult adjustment to the change from the 
“only-child” to the “not-only-child” situation. In a way, the first-born 
child is the “guinea pig” on which parents try out their ability to 
bring up children. The first child tests the parents’ capacity to love, 
cherish, and nourish something helpless—a very difficult task for 
some parents. Psychological as well as physical conditions are more 
difficult for the first-born; he takes up “parental neurotic slack.” He 
serves as a means by which parents resolve their conflicts. He is more 
likely than subsequent children to be subjected to unreasonable 
parental demands and expectations. 

Moreover, the older child naturally experiences displacement 
when another child is born. The advent of the new baby intensifies 
the parents’ demands that the older child grow up quickly. He feels 
he has to do something special to be loved. He feels his displacement 
more keenly if he has been overprotected. Among the more serious 
symptoms of maladjustment are overeagerness to shoulder respon- 
sibility, overseriousness, an excessive willingness to take care of 
younger siblings in their play time, and intolerance of behavior 
appropriate to the child’s own age. 

Each individual child in the family has his own special problems 
of adjustment. Our responsibility is to study the conditions that 
seem to be giving rise to these problems and modify these condi- 
tions to meet individual needs. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Problems should be viewed as aspects of child deveolpment; 
they should be understood and treated in accord with their causes. 
Even happy, secure children have problems which result from con- 
flicts between their individual growth needs and the social pattern. 
Children want to grow up; they want to be good; most of all, they 
want to keep their parents’ affection. Love is the foundation of self- 
control. If the child makes trouble, there is a reason. By analyzing 
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the situation, one may be able to prevent recurrence of the difficulty. 
Changes may be made in the environment, including parental atti- 
tudes. Many problems can be prevented by helping the child to 
become happy, responsible, and aware of his importance as a useful 
member of the family or the nursery school group. 


Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 


1. Keep a record of some special problem of a preschool child, noting in 
detail the situations in which the child shows the undesirable behavior, 
the way other people respond to the child, and the child’s responses to 
the treatment he receives. Make and test hypotheses as to the causes of 
the difficulty. 

2. Observe methods of discipline used by parents of preschool children. 
Which methods get the best results from the standpoint of the child’s 
best development? 

3. Study some of the references at the end of this section in order to get 
a better understanding of the causes of the common “problems” of pre- 
school children. 

4, Explain nagging, temper tantrums, showing off, and disobedience in 
terms of the psychology of learning. 

5. Give instances which you have observed of poor management of pre- 
school children; tell why they are unsound psychologically and describe 
better ways of dealing with them. 

6. Recall some problem of your own childhood and the way it was handled. 
How would you handle a similar situation now? 

7. From books on anthropology collect examples of child care practices in 
other cultures and their apparent effect on children’s personality. 


CHAPTER XII 


The Family’s Daily Routine’ 
and the Child’s Diet 


Oyi of the difficulties in caring for a child two to six years old is 
to synchronize his needs with those of the baby and of other children 
in the family. A carefully developed but flexible routine helps chil- 
dren and parents to avoid cluttering their day with an infinite num- 
ber of unnecessary choices. It reduces conflicts and frustration. It 
helps the family to put activities in order of importance—first things 
first. For example, bathing, laying out clothes and supplies for the 
morning and doing some of the preparation for breakfast the night 
before help to avoid early morning wear and tear. By planning the 
essential activities, the family can allow for spontaneous will-o’-the- 
wisp activities and for unexpected demands on the mother’s time. 
At least one fourth of the mother’s total time, during the day, should 
be devoted to short periods of rest, relaxation, and light work. 


Meeting the needs of every member of the family 


Some cooperative planning will enlist the interest of the children 
in carrying their share of responsibility. There is no place like home 
for the development of real democratic cooperation. The family 
stands well ahead of other institutions in its progress toward the 
ideal of considering each individual as important and valuable. Co- 
operative planning takes account of the needs and interests of each 
member of the group and teaches each to consider the problems of 
the others. 


* Suggestions by Dr. Katherine B. Greene. 
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In the evening, suitable spontaneous recreation should be in- 
cluded. During the day, feeding, play, and sleep for infants go on 
simultaneously with the activities of older children. In carrying out 
the routine activities, a specialized division of labor is efficient and 
should be the rule. This means that individuals are responsible for 
appropriate tasks, whether tidying rooms, doing school work, caring 
for the baby, washing dishes, or feeding the chickens. 

In past years, mother and father were bosses in specific clear-cut 
fields; the children were apprentices, learning how to work as the 
parents did. In the process of change, fathers have not retained 
this position; in many families they return at night after a busy day 
outside the home. Even so they have a personal service contribution 
to make to family living. First of all; the father is an individual 
member of the group, whose needs, likes, and dislikes are to be 
considered. He may like his clothes left alone, want a tidy living 
room, like chocolate cake but hate soufflé, come home in need of 
quiet but be ready to romp as soon as he is fed. All these items and 
many others may well be considered in family plans. Second, the 
father is concerned with planning the family program. He can con- 
tribute a certain detachment and efficiency to the task of putting the 
items in order of their importance. He is likely to be flexible about 
the occasional lapses which occur when unforeseen events swamp 
the schedule. Finally, fathers are proving more useful and more 
before at many home duties. At every 
age contacts between father and child are vitally needed by both. 
The child may too easily become used to only one method, the 
mother’s; he should experience some differences in treatment. The 
father becomes of greater importance to his children when he con- 
tributes to the immediate work and happiness in the home group. 
A busy father cannot do much around home, but he can be more 
than a star boarder or a fair-weather humorist. His steadiness and 
emotional freedom from petty irritations give him a fresher view- 
point that the family needs, especially around supper and bedtime. 

Week ends may be father’s best time to play with his children 
and to guide their learning in a stimulating environment. Working 
with his father on routine, on planning, on constructing, and on 


happily occupied than ever 
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expeditions convinces the child that he belongs, that he counts, that 
he is responsible; it teaches him techniques of daily living and lets 
him know what his parents think, and why. 

For the mother the hardest part of caring for infants is the feeling 
of 24-hour-a-day responsibility. If, as the responsible person, she 
knows that there are willing substitutes—father, older children, em- 
ployee, relatives, or neighbors—she has a feeling of freedom which 
lightens her burden of responsibility. Since infants under two years 
require much personal attention, it is obvious that one person caring 
for such an infant and keeping house besides will have her hands 
full. Mothers should weigh the relative values of housekeeping 
against the more important values of homemaking. With a work load 
of seven to nine hours a day she will have to be assisted by the part- 
time or full-time help of one or more of the other members of the 
household. If this is not feasible, the parents should discuss the pos- 
sible contributions of commercial laundries, partially cooked food 
services, restaurants and bakeries, a greater use of frozen and canned 
foods, and the neglect of certain housework formerly considered 
essential. Commercial services may be treated as last-minute emer- 
gency aids to bad planning, or they may be carefully incorporated 
into long-range original plans. It is possible to turn out a balanced 
meal in 20 minutes of concentrated effort with the aid of plans, cans, 
frozen foods, and pressure cookers. One-dish meals and oven meals 
do not require so much attention at busy times of day. 


Other time and labor savers 


Plans should utilize charts and lists wherever possible. If storage 
space is available, it is possible to order only once or twice a week; 
meat orders for a week can be put in on Monday morning, grocery 
orders lumped on one day or ordered to be brought throughout the 
week. Charts should be made of seasonal needs and of weekly 
schedules for home jobs. If each item is listed as “needed” when 
there is still about two weeks’ supply ahead, one can take advantage 
of advertised bargains and avoid having to get it in a hurry at the 
last moment. 

In line with these practices, many families are reverting to the old 
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New England practice of reducing work on the Sabbath. The noon 
and evening meals on Saturday can be planned so that portions will 
be left to be served cold or reheated on Sunday. 


Rewards for home duties 


There are various attitudes toward payment of children. Some 
parents believe a child should have neither pay nor allowance but 
should get the money he needs as the parents see fit. Other parents 
give an allowance, but no pay for tasks; still others pay for some tasks 
but not for others, and vary in their attitude toward allowances. The 
following philosophy appears to be the soundest and most practical: 
children are entitled to have an allowance as soon as they are ready 
to learn the value of money and get experience in spending it. Chil- 
dren should take over individual care and control of their allow- 
ances. There should be no pay when children help an adult in a 
joint task. In fact, to pay children for helping with home duties puts 
interpersonal relations in the family on too impersonal and material- 
istic a plane. Children need the sense of being of worth and of serv- 
ice that they gain by helping in the family (see pages 158-159). 


Food for five-year-old child (129, ch. VII) 


The amount of care devoted to the diet should not decrease as the 
child grows older. Children’s diets have frequently been found to be 
deficient in milk, eggs, vegetables, and fruits—the most important 
foods in an adequate diet. The menu below is planned particularly’ 
for a child who will not drink milk. The adequate amount of milk 
it contains is not evident to the child. 


Time Dishes (esl oe tees) 
7:30 A.M. AS 1 orange 
Orange juice a { 4 cup oatmeal 
Oatmeal cooked in milk 1% cup milk 
Bread (toasted) 1 slice 
Butter ¥, tbsp. 
[ 2t. sugar 


Cocoa A 1 t. cocoa 
1 c. milk 
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12:00 


Supper 
6:00 P.M. 
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Cream of pea soup 


Peas ¥% cup 
Butter ¥% tb. 
Flour % tb. 
Milk % cup 
Toasted bread sticks 1 slice 
Scalloped tomato Y cup 
Bread ¥ slice 
Lettuce % small head 
Bread ¥% slice 
Butter Y tb. 
Stewed prunes 6 small 
Mashed potato with egg 
Potato 1 medium 
Milk ¥% cup 
Egg 1 
1 cup milk 
Junket M junket tablet 
1 teaspoonful sugar 
Zwieback 1% 


A day's food (180) 


For a boy five years old and weighing forty-two pounds: 


Standards Measure 
Milk one quart 
Wheatena % cup cooked 
Cornflakes one cup 

Prunes four 

Carrots two small 

Lettuce one-eighth small head 
Tomato one-half cup 

Egg one 

Sugar one-half tablespoon 
Bread three slices 

Butter one tablespoon 
Potato one medium-sized 
Meat or fish 


medium serving 


In regard to nutritional standards “the optimal is the normal.” 
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Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 


. Authorities differ as to the age at which meat should be introduced and 


as to the amount which should be given. Find and weigh references by 
authorities on this subject. 


. Study the daily schedules of several preschool children in different eco- 


nomic and social environments and improve these schedules by making 
necessary modifications, keeping in mind the mother’s time and facilities 
for the care of children. 


. Plana spring, summer, and winter diet for a very poor city child and for 


a very poor country child, which will meet the child’s nutritional needs 
and at the same time be practical from the standpoint of the income of 
the family and the food resources of the community. 

Plan a 80-minute meeting with a Parent-Teachers’ Association which 
will emphasize the most essential points regarding diet for the preschool 
child and lead to group decisions on specific things to do. What pictures 
and exhibits, such as typical meals, foods containing equal amounts of 
minerals or vitamins, experimental animals fed on different diets, could 


you plan to use? 


CHAPTER XIII 


Study and Guidance 
of Preschool Children 


E understand an individual child one should know about his 
heredity and his past and present environment. For example, one 
child, Thomas, has potentialities that have not been developed. He 
is a mountain boy whose parents have been able to give him few 
educational advantages. He has had little stimulation to use his 
abilities. Another boy, Donald, though originally no brighter than 
Thomas, has parents who understand the needs of children and can 
meet these needs. Consequently, Donald has developed more nearly 
to the limits of his ability than Thomas. A third child, George, was 
born with more limited ability than Thomas or Donald, He develops 
slowly. He walks and talks later than other children, Despite an 
intellectually stimulating environment, he is slow to see relations 
and to adapt himself to new situations. 

Parents and teachers gain understanding by observing the child 
in his environment and learning to read “the language of behavior.” 
Everything the child does gives clues as to causes of his conduct 
and reveals something about his way of looking at life. Adults should 
try to understand what the observed behavior means to the child 
rather than read their own feelings into it. Moreover, from intensive 
study of individual children, one gains understanding of other chil- 
dren. Lerner, Murphy, and Stone expressed this point of view in 
the foreword to their book on Methods for the Study of Personality 
in Young Children: “The investigation of a few children studied in 
this detailed fashion can lead to as great or greater validity than 
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large scale comparisons of many children on a few ill-understood 
responses to ‘standard’ stimuli” (93, p. x). Allport also emphasized 
the dynamic study of the individual: “The only way to make a cer- 
tain prediction of effect from cause is to study the life in which the 
causes operate, and not a thousand other lives” (8, p. 157). Child 
study is not an end in itself; it is for the purpose of helping the indi- 
vidual child to make progress toward his “growth potentials.” On 
the basis of observation and interpretation, suitable goals and im- 
mediate objectives for each child can be developed cooperatively 
with him. 


OBSERVATION—DETAILED, SYSTEMATIC, 
ACCURATELY RECORDED 


Daily systematic observation of preschool children from infancy 
on, in both natural and experimental situations, yields sequences of 
behavior patterns and exact knowledge of what children do under 
certain conditions. It may be considered the precursor of mental 


tests for young children. 


Observations by students of child psychology 


Students of child psychology have made voluminous records, 
sometimes in code, of every major movement a child makes, every 
word he speaks, every evidence of emotion he shows. From such 
records they have listed the steps taken in the development of motor, 
mental, and social abilities under particular environmental con- 
ditions. 

Precise and accurate information may be obtained by observing 
one specific kind of behavior at regular time intervals. This is called 
the time-sampling technique (11). Though observations obtained 
by this method are more accurate, they may be less significant unless 
they are interpreted as part of the situation as a whole (24, p. 13). 
Isolated, fragmentary acts have little meaning apart from the setting 
in which they occur. For that reason a running account of behavior 
—an all-inclusive diary record—may be of more practical value than 


the precise time samples. 
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One-way vision screens make it possible to observe children with- 
out their being aware of an observer. Such observation makes pos- 
sible a comparison between the child’s social reactions when only 
one companion is present and when three or four companions are 
present. His behavior in the nursery school may be compared with 
his behavior at home; his attitude when his mother is present, with 
his attitude when she is absent. However, one cannot appraise a 
child's social adjustment by merely adding up observations of his 
social behavior. One must study the dynamic interrelations of con- 
ditions within the child in his environment, For example, when a 
child persistently goes off by himself, the teacher should try to 
answer questions such as these: Why is he by himself? What does 
he do by himself? What satisfactions is he getting? 

Teachers and parents should note a child’s exceptional as well as 
his typical behavior. Unusual behavior may suggest undeveloped 
potentialities, or it may represent the first stage in an undesirable 
trend that can be modified much more easily now than later. 


RATINGS OF CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR 


Behavior rating scales may be used to direct attention to positive 
aspects of child development. Several rating scales for preschool 
children have been published. The Winnetka Scale for Rating School 
Behavior and Attitudes (162) is most useful for teachers of pre- 
school and primary children because it is based on everyday classroom 
situations. It directs the teacher’s attention to the way children behave 
when they are taking turns with apparatus or materials, are faced 
with failure, have a social task to complete, and are engaged in 
other daily activities. The adult’s observation is further guided by a 
series of statements under each heading, which range from the most 
approved response to the least approved. As a guide to observation 
and as a summary and evaluation of an individual’s social adequacy, 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale (155) has proved useful, It aims 
to quantify aspects of social adequacy, most common to all environ- 
ments, as a part of total development at successive age levels. It 
records “what the individual habitually does rather than what he is 
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capable of doing.” The “double-scoring” device permits an appraisal 
of the individual (a) in his actual situation and (b) in a more 
favorable environment. Olson’s rating scale (117, p. 290), while 
designed for school children, can also be used with younger children. 
Descriptive paragraphs describing the salient characteristics of a 
child’s personality give a still more dynamic picture of the individual. 

Ratings and records of observations must be cautiously interpreted 
for at least four reasons. First, the observed behavior is only a 
sample; it may not truly represent the individual. Second, the child 
changes; his present behavior may be quite different from his actions 
observed in the past; moreover, his response varies with different 
people and in different environments. Third, observation reveals 
the observer as well as the child observed. And fourth, the same 
observed behavior may have diverse motivation, meaning, and sig- 
nificance for different children. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


A thorough physical and medical examination by a physician is 
essential in understanding the preschool child. Temperature and 
pulse rate, examination of lungs and heart, an estimate of the nutri- 
tional condition, urinalysis, and blood count to detect anemia are 
well-recognized features of a thorough examination. The throat, 
nose, teeth, ears, and eyes should be thoroughly examined. Diseased 
tonsils and adenoids, decayed teeth, and defects of hearing and see- 
ing should immediately be treated according to the physician's 
direction. 

Many of the errors formerly made in testing the hearing of young 
children have now been eliminated by using an individual test with 
standardized sounds, words, or symbols familiar to a little child, as 
well as an easy method of reporting the sounds. One of the simplest 

` tests uses a phonograph record of 12 common words, such as “cat, 
“dog,” and “door.” As the child hears the word he points to the 


he row of cards placed before him. As the testing 


proper picture in t 
creased, 


progresses the intensity of the sound is gradually in 
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MENTAL TESTS 


Tests supplement observation. Mental tests aid the examiner in 
gaining quickly a more accurate idea of the child’s mental abilities 
than can be obtained through observation alone. Tests are also 
valuable to show how a child acts in a standardized situation. The 
preschool tests mentioned on pages 177-178 have the advantage of 
covering many aspects of physical, mental, and social development. 
‘These tests should be given and interpreted by a trained psychol- 
gist. When in doubt as to whether the child has worked up to 
capacity on the test, the psychologist gives an estimate of the child’s 
probable range of mental age or IQ. A low score may indicate that 
various conditions are preventing the child from demonstrating his 
true mental ability. Tests for preschool children must be interesting 
to them, and the examiner must be skillful in calling forth the best 
response a child is capable of. Such tests should be easy to give and 
should use fairly simple materials. They should measure fundamental 
abilities and discriminate between age levels. 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Various projective techniques have been used with preschool chil- 
dren. By the projective method the child is led to reveal himself 
without being aware of it. This is accomplished by obtaining his 
response to unstructured material, i. e., situations to which he has no 
familiar, ready-made, or adult-influenced response. (More details 
about projective techniques are given on pages 456-457, 616-617.) 

One projective technique developed to study anxiety reactions in 
preschool children (48) consists of two sets of 14 pictures showing 
familiar situations. The child completes each picture by adding a 
happy or a sad face, This technique seems useful in uncovering ex- 
tremes of anxiety and in showing the specific areas of experience, 
such as parent-child relations, with which anxiety is associated. 

Of all the projective techniques the Rorschach has been the most 
widely used for many years. It consists of 10 inkblots, experimentally 
selected. The individual freely tells what he sees in each one or 
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what each means to him. The Rorschach test of personality has been 
used with precocious children as young as two to three years and 
with average four- to five-year-old children. Its unusual nature 
attracts children who might respond negatively to less intriguing 
test material, The use of the Rorschach with children is still in the 
experimental stage. There are indications that responses signifying 
pathological tendencies in adults may be “normal” for children and 
adolescents. Ford (51) and others have studied this problem; Sunne 
(144) has reported “norms” for the Rorschach test administered by 
one method to boys and girls from four and a half to eleven years 
of age in widely different social-racial groups. The administration 
of the test appears at first glance to be simple, but further study 
impresses one with the difficulties of recording and interpretation. 
Reliable results cannot be expected unless the test is given by a 
highly expert person with clinical experience. 


MEASURES OF MOTOR ACHIEVEMENTS 


The tests of motor ability included in the batteries of preschool 
tests have attempted to measure specific motor responses, many of 
. which were not duplicated in the everyday life of the child. To cor- 

rect this deficiency, Wellman (161) and her students selected such 
common motor achievements as ascending steps; climbing a ladder; 
throwing, catching, and bouncing balls of two sizes; jumping from 
boxes of different heights; hopping; skipping; walking a one-inch 
path in a straight line and in a circle. When repeated with the same 


children these tests showed high consistency and seem to be effective 


measures of everyday motor skills of preschool children. 


STUDYING PRESCHOOL CHILDREN IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


A child tne nursery school is given an examination by a 
physician and one or more intelligence tests by a psychologist. An 
interview with the child’s parents, preferably in his home, discloses 
the family background. The teacher makes daily observations of his 
behavior—his ability in walking, running, and climbing; his response 
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to the children and the objects around him; his response to music, 
his ability to feed himself at'mealtime; the language he uses; and his 
disposition. These observations are systematically recorded and his 
progress is noted. 

From time to time the detailed nursery school records of physical 
and mental growth, habits, and personality should be analyzed and 
summarized, and recommendations should be made for the child’s 
best development. Experimental nursery schools have used graphs 
showing time series of quantitative data and charts recording the 
ages when tendencies first appeared, events in the life of the child, 
and relevant explanatory data. This information synchronizes periods 
of emotional adjustment and maladjustment with periods of slow 
and rapid growth and with concomitant events in the child’s life, 
and shows trends in personality development. Another type of chart 
shows interrelationships between certain personality traits and the 
influences that may have contributed to their development. In Eng- 
land, Bowley (25) developed a preschool record form which has 
proved useful in the study and guidance of children, 

It is possible, of course, to waste a great deal of time in keeping 
records and to emerge with volumes of obvious and insignificant 
notes. But this is not necessary. The clinical and experimental work _ 
that has already been done suggests items that are likely to be most 
closely related to good development. 

The following summary record of a child’s overt behavior in a 
nursery school connected with a city housing project, submitted by 
Margaret I. Bright, includes many items that are generally significant 
for preschool children. 


Name of child: Date of birth: June 9, 1942 
Smith, John Enrolled in Center: March, 1946 
Enrolled present group: October, 1946 


l. GENERAL PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
Height and weight 
46 in. 44 lb. December, 1946 
46% 46 June, 1947 
AT 48 December, 1947 
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John is a tall, slender, sandy-haired child. He walks rather clumsily, is 
slightly knock-kneed, and has flat feet; carriage and posture, rather poor. 
Muscle coordination is not well developed. His health seems good although 
he looks a little pale. He has had no serious illnesses other than German 
measles in May, 1946. 

He is rather slow in his movements, e.g., he is always one of the last to 
get his shoes on. Also last to be ready when we go on the yard. Usually last 
to finish lunch, ete. He has a rather poor appetite but is gradually improv- 
ing, At first we gave him very small portions, and many things he refused 
completely. He now eats larger portions and frequently asks for second 
helpings. He often used to drop his glass of milk through clumsy handling. 
This does not happen any more. 


2. PERSONALITY 

He seems to get his greatest satisfaction from motor activities. At first he 
was rather quiet, said little, and observed a great deal from the side lines. 
Gradually he worked himself into group play, and now plays readily with 
all the children. He likes messy activities such as finger painting, clay, sand, 
and water play. He seems never to tire of these media. 

He seems to be happy all the time and shows pleasure by laughing 
heartily even to the extent of doubling up with laughter. He seems to be 
even tempered, although he often shows different behavior patterns when 
the assistant teacher is in charge of the group: His general mood is fun 
seeking and lively. He seems to have a fine sense of humor. He jokes a great 
deal and during lunch keeps the people at his table well entertained with 
humorous conversation. 

He likes new experiences and situations and to make suggestions as to 
what to do and where to go. One day when we were going to the park he 
said, “Let’s go to my park today.” He now shares his experiences with the 


group and with the adults at hand. 


3. SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

When he first entered the Center he was not very verbal and not overly 
friendly. He had many conflicts and cried easily. He seems much better 
adjusted now and gets along well with the children. His special friends 
are Stephen and Tommie, although he is sociable and friendly with all the 
children and seems to be happy most of the time. He seldom plays alone 
although occasionally he will build a track of the blocks and run a car or 
train over it by himself. More frequently he will call others into his block 
play. He often says, “Hey, Tommie, look what I made” or See my garage 
or “Come help me make a bridge.” 
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At times he seems to delight in knocking down or kicking down some- 
thing that someone else has made. This causes some conflict between him 
and his peers but more often he is accepted by the group. 

He is friendly toward adults and always has an extra word after the 
usual greeting when he comes in the morning. He likes to show a new suit 
or toy to the teacher during morning observation. He makes an attempt to 
help himself, but in the end usually has to call for assistance; e.g., if he 
tries to zip up his coat he usually has difficulty with the zipper, or if he 
laces his shoes he breaks a string. He appears to be more at ease with 
children than with adults; for instance, he never volunteers to be the mes- 
senger or to run any errands to the office. He has two teen-age sisters who 
take turns calling for him and bringing him to the Center. He spends a 
great deal of time with them and apparently has good relationship with 
them. His mother and father work long hours and have little time except 
week ends to be with him. 

He shares many experiences with his sisters, e.g., he listens to the same 
radio programs. He often goes to the movies with them and in the summer 
they take him to the park near their home. He often mentions shopping 
tours with his mother, but seldom if ever speaks of his father. He shares his 
songs, trips, and routine experiences with his family. 


4. ADJUSTMENT TO THE NURSERY SCHOOL PROGRAM 


He likes to sail boats in a pan of water and tries to see if other things 
will float or sink. In winter he likes to take a handful of snow and watch it 
melt in water. He sometimes tries to build a very high building with blocks 
and see how high he can make it without it tumbling down. He usually 
works such things out alone, but seeks help from adults in matters of 
dressing. His special skills seem to be limited to block-building and he can 
make very realistic noises of trucks, airplanes, cars, and fire engines. He 
shows a liking for all kinds of marine and transportation toys. He enjoys 
books and action stories. He uses his language for self-expression and en- 
tertainment of the other children. He is able to make himself understood, 
although he cannot carry messages without forgetting. The family lan- 
guage pattern seems to be good. 

He does not always take suggestions well; e.g., if told to get down of 
the jungle gym and get ready to leave the park, he is invariably the last to 
heed. The same thing is true in coming in from the yard. He makes sort of 
a game of not doing what the rest of the group does at the time they are 
doing it. 

He tries to help himself but usually fails after repeated attempts. He 
gets very dirty in his play and spills paint, food, and clay without any 
thought about his clothes. He sometimes takes off his coat and hat and 
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leaves them right where they fall unless the teacher reminds him of it. 

He does not rest very well and seldom sleeps. At first he was given to 
bed-wetting, but that, too, has cleared up entirely. 

He is a little sly in some of his behavior, and will do things that he 
should not do and watch to see if the teacher is looking; e.g., he has 
brought matches to school several times, hidden them in a corner of the 
doll house, and lit them. When he saw an adult approaching him he would 
say, “Here comes the teacher.” 

He seems to have a good understanding of his environment and is very 
discerning about cars, trucks, boats, and the like. He knows about differ- 
ent kinds of trucks and points them out when we are out on walks. Any 
new machine he is not familiar with he always inquires about; e.g., the 
one that cleans out the sewers he was fascinated with, but he never saw 
one before, so he asked many questions about it. He seems to use all his 
senses in exploring his world and is always eager to go on excursions. 

At first he was rather slow in getting into the program, and his activi- 
ties were limited to one or two things. He is beginning to participate more 
in a variety of things, and is showing some progress in the development of 
skills in the activities in which he does engage. 


5. SUMMARY 

John has improved a great deal since entering the Welfare Center. At 
first he had a tendency toward clumsy, immature movements. He now 
seems more sure of himself in climbing and other motor activities. He 
does not stumble when running and walking, as he frequently used to. 
His eating has improved markedly. It used to be necessary to serve him 
very small portions but it is not unusual for him to ask for second helpings 
now. He has grown from the quiet, nonverbal child to the more relaxed, 
more expressive child. He is much more willing to share his experiences 
with others than when he first entered the Center. He has fewer conflicts 
and does not cry as easily as before. He gets along better with everyone. 
He is beginning to participate in a wider variety of activities and is grad- 
ually becoming interested in the quieter play activities. 
This record, following a detailed outline, describes important trends 
in the child’s physical, social, and language development. It merely 
serves as a springboard for a dynamic interpretation based on other 
significant information such as the meaning of the behavior to him. 
The record shows quite a bit of evidence of resistance toward adults, 
despite great dependence on them. The observed behavior raises 
such questions as: Is the sister-brother relationship as good as it ap- 
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pears to be or may it involve considerable control through threat? 
May caring for him be a real burden to his sisters? What is the parent- 
child relation? What are the child’s basic attitudes toward adults? Is 
he somewhat suspicious and distrustful of them, and hence resistant? 
Is he overdependent? Would these tendencies cause considerable 
inner conflict and strain? Would a shorter working day for the mother 
be beneficial to the children or might she resent having to spend more 
time in the home? What interpersonal relations in the nursery school 
have helped him? How could he be helped better in the future? 


STUDYING THE HOME ENVIRONMENT AND 
PARENT RELATIONS 


Studying the home environment of preschool children is fully as 
important as studying the children directly. Chapter XII calls atten- 
tion to some of the conditions of the physical environment and family 
relations that should be studied. 

A scale for the measurement of urban home environment makes 
the study of home background more meaningful and precise (92). 
It is also of value in suggesting environmental items which have 
the greatest sociological and psychological significance. Parents and 
teachers may well use the scale in appraising a particular home with 
a view to making desirable changes in it. 

The relationship of the parents to each other as well as to the 
children exerts a potent and subtle influence on child development. 
This relationship has been noted on pages 79-82, 236-241, Friendly 
differences of opinion between the parents, however, need not have 
an unfavorable influence on the older preschool child. It is useful for 
him to know that such differences may exist. Outside his home he 
will find many conflicting points of view. He may be less dogmatic, 
less critical of others, if he has grown up in a home where varying 
opinions lead to real integration of viewpoints, well-considered com- 
promise, a good-natured yielding on the part of one member. 

There are special techniques that can be used to supplement ob- 
servation and the study of home conditions. Through them children 
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reveal their feelings and attitudes. One is the story situation used by 
Korner (90) as a stimulus to the child’s free expression of feeling. 
Whenever the adult is able to win the confidence of children and 
create an atmosphere in which they feel free to express their true 
feelings, he may learn much about the dynamics of child behavior. 


UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN THROUGH STORIES 


When a child enters the playroom, doll furniture and dolls representing 
the members of his own family are lined up in a row on the table. The 
child is given a few minutes to familiarize himself with the room and the 
toys. The dolls are then introduced to him in the following manner: “This 
is the father. This is the mother, and this is the little boy (or girl).” If 
there are other members of the family, the experimenter adds: “This is 
the brother; this is sister, etc.” As an introductory sample story, the 
worker then says, “Do you know that you can tell wonderful stories with 
these? Here is one. Mother gives the little boy some medicine to get his 
tummy well. The medicine tastes bad and the little boy does not like that 
one bit. What does he feel like doing, when Mommy gives him the medi- 
cine? . . . Now, the little boy could kick his feet and say he won't take 
it. Or he might swallow it because he thinks Mommy knows what's best 
for him, What do you think he feels like doing?” After the child answers, 
the worker continues: “I see. Now I will tell you some more stories, and 
this time you will finish them.” 

After each story is presented, the worker asks, “What does the little 
boy feel like doing? What does he do?” When it is not clear whether the 
response represents evasion, simple noncompliance, or hostility, the 


worker asks, “Why does he do that?” (90, pp. 20-21.) 
Any or all of the following stories may be used: 


1. This little boy (girl is to be substituted whenever appropriate) just 
loves to bathe and splash in the water. Mommy washes him and he loves 
that, too. There is only one thing which he does not like, and that is to 
have his ears washed. Today Mommy washes his ears again. He does not 
like it one bit. What does he feel like doing when Mommy washes his 
ears? What does the little boy do? 

2. Daddy gives the little boy a nickel. The little boy wants to buy some 
candy with it. Mommy says, “You cannot have any candy before dinner.” 
But the little boy wants to have some candy yery badly. What does he 
feel like doing when Mommy forbids him to have some? 
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8. The little boy has a fight with his friend. Daddy thinks the friend is 
right and scolds his little boy for being so mean to his friend. What does 
the little boy feel like doing when Daddy does that? i 

4. What is your favorite toy at home? . . . Well, one day the little 
boy comes home and finds that his favorite teddybear is gone. You know 
he likes his teddybear as much as you like your (insert subject’s favorite 
toy here). Mommy has given it away because she thinks the little boy is 
too old to play with it. When Mommy tells him this, what does the little 
boy feel like doing? 

5. The little boy wants to play a game with Mommy, and he reminds 
her that she promised to play with him. But Mommy pays no attention to 
the little boy; she is busy doing things around the house. She says to the 
little boy, “Don’t disturb me now.” What does the little boy feel like doing 
when he hears that? 

6. The little boy likes to go and play with his friends in the street. 
Mommy says, “Put on your galoshes before you go, it is damp outside.” It 
is much bother to the little boy to put on galoshes. He does not like to do 
it at all. What does the little boy feel like doing when Mommy tells him 
he must? 

7. Daddy comes home just when the little boy has to go to bed. The 
little boy did not see his Daddy for a whole day and he missed him. But 
as soon as Daddy comes in, Mommy takes Daddy away to talk to him. 
What does the little boy feel like doing when Daddy gives all his atten- 
tion to Mommy? 

8. The little boy has a lot of fun making a mess in the living room. 
Mommy tells the little boy to clean up before Daddy comes home. But 
he has so much fun making his mess. What does he feel like doing when 
Mommy tells him to clean up? 

9. Is there anything you don’t like to eat? . . . The little boy’s Mommy 
cooked some hot cereal for breakfast. The little boy does not like hot 
cereal, as much as you don’t like (insert disliked food here). Mommy 
gives him a full plate of hot cereal. What does the little boy feel like doing 
when Mommy tells him to finish it? 

10. One day Mommy tells the little boy a great secret. She tells him 
that he is going to have a little baby brother. Show me what the little boy 
feels like when Mommy tells him this. 

Reversed roles: “Now let’s change. You tell me some stories and I shall 
finish them.” 1 


1 Anneliese Friedsam Korner, Some Aspects of Hostility in Young Children. 
New York: Grune and Stratton, c. 1949. Quoted with permission of Grune and 
Stratton. 
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UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN THROUGH DOLL PLAY 
OR THE FREE PLAY INTERVIEW 


Instead of asking the child to respond to stories, the examiner may 
make available different kinds of play material and merely say, “You 
may play with these toys in any way you wish.” After the child has 
responded freely in his own unique way the worker may use the play 
materials to obtain more definite information on certain points. He 
may finally try to get direct information on behavior that is still ob- 
scure—“testing the limits,” as it were. In diagnosis through play, the 
worker carefully records everything the child does and says. 

In a free-play situation, as, for example, with doll families, the 
child will first explore the situation. Then he is likely to build a world 
as he would like to have it. Since the dolls come to represent real 
persons to him, he may reveal the way he sees his family or would 
like to see it. Through this kind of play the child may express his 
feelings about members of his family, his fears and anxieties, his 
loves and hates, or his needs and motives (13). 

Under the most favorable conditions he reveals his basic manner 
of meeting life. Actually, with many children there is little corre- 
spondence between real-life behavior and the aggression which they 
show in imaginative play. Yet valuable insights may be gained from 
a comparison of the child’s behavior at home and in the play sessions. 
For example, Sears, Pintler, and Sears (133) found that boys showed 
greater aggression toward their father and toward their brothers 
when the father was at home than when he was absent. The mother’s 
attitude toward the father also influenced the children’s play fanta- 
sies: if the mother was contemptuous or antagonistic toward the 
father, the children showed more aggression toward the doll repre- 
senting the father than if the mother was affectionate in her attitude. 


Diagnosis is difficult. For example, with an approach that encour- 


ages expression of hostility, it is hard to know how much of the child’s 


aggressive behavior in the play situation is natural and normal for 
him. Harms (59) recognized the need in play diagnosis for more 
systematic knowledge of child psychology, the philosophy and psy- 
chology of play, and the mental illnesses of childhood. Children’s play 
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is full of details that call for interpretation. Herein lies a danger— 
the danger of the observer's projecting his own feelings and theories 
into the child’s responses. 

Another source of error, admirably described by Sears (132), are 
the variations caused by differences in the workers’ procedures. He 
urged that the observer be sensitive to the variations that may result 
from differences in recording and measuring, from the use of differ- 
ent materials, from various interactions between child and worker, 
and from differences in the length of the play session. The worker 
should also note whether the child is willing to play spontaneously, 
and ascertain whether he has had a recent emotional upset; all these 
factors should be considered in interpreting his play. 

The free-play interview has possible therapeutic as well as diag- 
nostic value. The role of the play therapist is to (a) try to understand 
the child; (b) show him that he is warmly accepted, whatever his 
feelings may be; (c) reflect some of his most significant feelings; 
(d) give as much interpretation of his feelings and behavior as the 
child is ready to accept; and (e) maintain a few firm limits such as 
the time limit of the session and prohibitions against hurting anyone 
or destroying the permanent equipment. Unless one has a thorough 
psychological and psychoanalytic background, it is unwise “to tam- 
per with unconscious conflicts,” though one may work helpfully on 
the “reality level.” No untrained person should meddle with the 
deeper levels of play therapy. 


USE OF INFORMATION GATHERED 


Nothing is more futile than to collect information about children 
that is never used either to increase knowledge of the principles of 
child development or to aid in understanding individual children. 
There is also the possible danger of approaching the child with rigid 
preconceptions. A new case may be approached in three possible 
ways: 

1. One may look at the child as he appears in the interviews, with- 
out using any information collected previously. Those who advocate 
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this approach want to give the child a fresh start; they are afraid of 
being prejudiced by records. 

2. One may begin with a rigid preconceived idea based on a thor- 
ough diagnosis of the case. 

3. One may study, evaluate, and interpret all the available records 
as a tentative basis for understanding the child’s growth pattern and 
for obtaining clues as to further work with him. , 

Of these three approaches, the third seems the soundest; it is also 
feasible. A teacher or specialist can approach a case with certain ten- 
tative hypotheses, that is, with a flexible frame of reference in which 
to work. The hypotheses change constantly as the worker's under- 
standing of the child grows day by day. 

Information from various sources should be synthesized and in- 
terpreted. From day-by-day observation of the child in his home, 
nursery school, and at play, the teacher or parent may acquire a par- 
tial picture of his development. Standardized tests supply a check 
on observation. Through conversations the child may reveal what his 
behavior means to him. When the child’s behavior continues to be 
baffling, special techniques of diagnosis and therapy are indicated. 


ADJUSTMENT THROUGH CONTROLLING THE 
CHILD'S ENVIRONMENT 


The first essential of child guidance is to provide experiences suited 
to the needs of the individual child. For some children the demands 
of the environment must be reduced. For others, the environmental 


stimulation needs to be stepped up. 
Peller (120) suggested a number 

teacher can aid the child’s adjustment at nursery school: 

reliminary visit when 

ainted with him and 


of practical ways in which the 


1. Inviting parents to bring the child in for a pi 
the teacher can devote all her time to getting acqu 


showing him the attractions of the school. aha ' 
2. Visiting the home before the child enters school if this is practical. 
3. Beginning school on Wednesday with a short first week or attendance 
for only half a day; introducing new children gradually, not all at once. 
r to stay at school the first few days, doing 


4. Encouraging the mothe: fi , 
her mending or reading, thus forestalling the child’s fear of being left 
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alone with strangers. When the mother is ready to go she should say good- 
bye to the child and leave directly. If the child is very much attached to 
the mother, some other member of the household may bring him to school. 

5. Omitting the nap if the child objects to it. 

6. Entering the child in the school several months before a new baby 
is expected so he will not feel he is being pushed out to make room for 
the newcomer. 

7. Encouraging the mother to spend time with the child after school, 
talking over the day’s experiences with him. 

A kind of circular response continually influences child develop- 
ment: the response a child makes to an adult affects the adult's 
response to him; the adult’s response in turn influences the child’s 
further responses. For example, a four-year-old with an engaging 
smile evokes smiles and friendliness from adults; he responds by being 
still more friendly. The circle may be beneficent, as in this case, or 
vicious, as a bad record of conduct that creates an unfavorable ini- 
tial attitude in each new situation. 


GUIDANCE IN DAILY ACTIVITIES 


Guidance and living go on simultaneously. A few examples will 
show how parents and teachers may hinder or help a child’s devel- 
opment: At a party a four-year-old started to push another child away 
from the swing. His mother said to him, “You take turns. It’s Johnny’s” 
turn now, your turn next.” Both children understood. For the rest of 
the time they played happily together, making a game of taking turns. 
Child guidance is often as simple as that. 

On the other hand, some children obtain little help from adults in 
meeting their manifold difficulties. For example, a four-year-old boy 
whose short life had contained more than a just share of frustration 
was putting together the tracks of his toy train. He was not succeed- 
ing in making one track fit into the other. He closed his eyes and 
pounded the track on the floor. Then he sat and sucked his thumb. 
His stepfather said, “What good did that do you, Billy? The track 
still isn’t put together, and you've bent one piece.” . . . Billy picked 
up one toy after the other and ran to the persons present, saying, “See 
what Santa Claus brought Billy.” His mother said, “Billy, you play 
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with your train.” He tried again to put the track together. Still un- 
successful, he sucked his thumb and watched the adults as they 
talked. His stepfather could easily have given the child just enough 
help so that he would have learned to put the track together and 
experienced success and satisfaction. 

The following are examples of the guidance of children of differ- 
ent ages as observed in the nursery school. 


Three-year-olds: 

When a child putting on his wraps was distracted by other things, the 
teacher said, “What goes on next, Bobby?” She helped him fasten diffi- 
cult buttons and put on tight rubbers and leggings. 

When the children were building a bridge that was too low, the teacher 
said to them, “Can the dollie go through that bridge?” She entered into 
their world and saw things from their point of view. 

When it was time for them to put their toys away she said, “There’s 
time for you to take one more ride in your train. Then you can put your 
toys away.” When they had had their extra ride she said, “Now it’s time 
to put your toys away.” 

Near the end of the story hour the teacher said, “There’s time for just 


one more story before our rest period.” 
yı 


Four-year-olds: 

When the children were enjoying dramatic play the teacher entered 
into it and made suggestions from their point of view. “This is a good 
time for the bears to take their winter's sleep,” she said when it was time 
“for them to take their nap. 

When the children were telling about their experiences the teacher 
added information which extended their knowledge. 


In the following incident the teacher diverted aggressive behavior 


rather than trying to suppress it: 
The children are playing with some dough used for modeling. Betty 

is making a cake out of the dough. 

pick (eats some of the dough): Goodie! 

TEACHER: Why don’t we eat some crackers and just pretend to eat this? 

pick: No, this is good. 

TEACHER; I'll give you ea 
we can have some crackers. ( 
and then a dry one. They wipe their hands, 


crackers to the table.) 
Jane (grabs the plate): I can have two because Tm hungry. 


ch a wet towel to wipe your hands on and then 


She gives each child a wet paper towel, 
and then she brings the 
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There is a chorus of protest, and the others reach for the crackers, but 
Jane holds the plate away. 


TEACHER: Jane, there’s enough for everyone to have two. 


Jane takes two crackers and hands the plate around, insisting that 
everyone say “please” before he takes his second cracker. 


The teacher was relaxed and at ease with the children. If a child 
did not want to go home, she suggested taking some toy home with 
him. At rest period she played quiet music and sometimes sat for a 
short time beside a restless child. She handled any conflicts in a cas- 
ual, good-natured way, an attitude the children learned to imitate. 
Frequently she called attention to some specific desirable conduct. 
She laughed with the children and provided the most favorable con- 
ditions for each child’s development. She intervened only when 
the children were unsuccessful in solving their own problems. The 
method of settling conflicts arbitrarily by deciding for or against 
one of the combatants does not seem to be effective. In fact, in one 
study, when restraints were removed, the most marked increase in 
conflicts was found in the group where teacher interference had been 
most persistent and deliberate. 


INFLUENCE OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


The nursery school’s influence on a child is determined by a num-` 
ber of interrelated factors: the composition and activities of the group 
in relation to the personality of the child, his previous experience in 
organized groups, readiness for the group experience, the quality of 
his home and neighborhood environment, and the personality and 
education of the nursery school teacher, A child of sufficient maturity 
and ability to relate himself to other children is likely to find nursery 
school a valuable experience. A child who is resistant to routine is 
more likely to accept routine in an environment where “everybody's 
doing it.” A child from a rigid home may profit by the greater flexi- 
bility of the nursery school, whereas a child from a laissez-faire home 
may welcome the limits set in the nursery school. The child’s age and 
size are of considerable importance. A child who is younger and 
smaller than the others in his group often has difficulty in making a 
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social adjustment. He should have some companions on his own level 
of development. The length of time he spends in the nursery school 
seems of slight importance. Children make rapid gains in social ad- 
justment in a short period of time. 

Behavior learned during preschool years tends to persist. In a fol- 
low-up study Van Alstyne and Hattwick found this to be true (152). 
Children who in nursery school were habitually more negativistic and 
difficult than average, who had more trouble in getting along with 
other children, cried more, teased more, fought more often, had more 
temper outbursts and more problems of thumb-sucking, speech, fear, 
and jealousy, later turned out to be among the less well-adjusted 
children in elementary school. 

Nursery school is a natural means of loosening the close emotional 
ties between mother and child. One of its most important functions 
is to provide opportunity for the mother to observe her child’s behav- 
ior and the methods used by the teacher in handling routine and 
behavior problems. The teacher should try to understand parents as 
well as children and to recognize parental strengths and resources. 
Nursery schools are becoming important centers of guidance and 
education for the family as a whole. Their main functions are (a) to 
encourage cooperation between parents and nursery school staff, (b) 
to emphasize a point of view of dynamic psychology, and (c) to pro- 
mote child development through group experience (2). 

In connection with a nursery school there can be effective guidance 
of mothers and children even under unfavorable conditions, as the 


following account ° indicates: 


My own duties are (a) to run a nursery school and (b) to administer 
Binets and level of aspiration tests to the pupils at this school. The 
nursery school has been a pure joy. The rural children, with a few excep- 
tions, are more independent and stable emotionally than most city chil- 
dren. The relative freedom of movement in and about a country home, 
and the fact that the parents are too busy to be oversolicitous may ac- 
count for that. All the children are eager and very responsive to any kind 
of stimulation. They range from two and a half to five and a half years 
in age and the usual attendance lies somewhere between nine and twelve 


* Written as a letter to the author by Dr. Sibylle Escalona. 
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children. Equipment, of course, is negligible but the country itself is ideal 
for a playground and the children really have made the most of the few 
toys and materials there are. 

We've been running only five weeks and I’m amazed at the progress the 
children have made in this short time both individually and as a group. 
Most of them had never played in a group, seldom heard a story (all the 
good old stand-bys were brand new to them; it was marvelous), never 
drawn or painted, etc. Now they enjoy these activities. They are able to 
develop imaginative games involving the cooperation of sometimes as 
many as 10 children and lasting from 10 to 30 minutes. They also drama- 
tize stories, sing in a group, and we’ve done some finger-painting. 

For the first time I've tried to use psychotherapeutic methods in a 
group, and I think with some success. Each “misbehavior” I’ve tried to 
meet with proofs of acceptance and affection for the child, and the gen- 
eral goal has been to help children gain emotional security. And it really 
works! 

The work with the parents has been the most challenging part of it be- 
cause these mountain people are (perhaps justifiably) suspicious of all 
newcomers. However, we've had some wonderful mothers’ meetings with 
very frank and spontaneous discussions, and Tve been in all the homes 
and talked with the mothers. 


CLINICS AND SCHOOLS FOR EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED CHILDREN 


Some children are too much disturbed emotionally to profit by the 
educational experiences in the nursery school; they need psycho- 
therapy. They may receive treatment in guidance clinics or in a spe- 
cial school. Washburn (157) studied 260 preschool children referred 
to a behavior clinic because of specific complaints. Placement of the 
emotionally disturbed children in a special group of four or five 
steady well-adjusted children resulted in successful re-education. 
Representative of another type of clinic is the Amherst H. Wilde 
Child Guidance Clinic in St. Paul, Minnesota. The Children’s Center 
of Roxbury, Massachusetts, provides a group program for disturbed 
children up to six years of age who live at home. Individual therapy 
is skillfully interwoven into the group program, and parents take an 
active part in the therapy. 

Some children are so seriously disturbed that they require residen- 
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tial care. The following are some excellent centers that offer this 
service: 

Children’s Service Center of Wyoming Valley and Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Woods Schools at Langhorne, Pennsylvania. 

The Southhard School in Topeka, Kansas, a separate part of the 
Menninger Clinic. 

The Orthogenic School at the University of Chicago. 

Langley-Porter Clinic in San Francisco, located in special quarters 
in a psychiatric hospital. 


These special schools accommodate a very small number of cases. 
Judged by the cost of treatment of a single child, they are expensive. 
But the cost of two years ina residential school is very little compared 
with the cost of life-time care in a mental hospital. By maintaining a 
close relation with the child’s family, the school makes more certain 
of his adjustment in the environment to which he returns. 

A description of the special education given to a seriously disturbed 
and retarded child (166) will make concrete the work of the child 


guidance clinic: 


When Anne was three years old, her parents became concerned about 
social and mental retardation, inability to talk, and 
he fact that Anne’s nurse seemed to be making 
1 boy in the family might be un- 
t home, the parents decided to 


her temper tantrums, 
refusal to eat. In view of t 
no progress and that the older, norma’ 
favorably affected by Anne’s presence a 
send her to a special school. 


At three years six and a half months her IQ was 34; at four years 


eight months, 51+, and at five years six months, 56. The psychologist 
felt that these IQ’s did not indicate her real intelligence; she seemed to 
be “a highly unstable child rather than one of seriously defective intelli- 
gence.” In the nursery school program of stories, songs, rhythms, nature 
work, the use of blocks, crayons, beads, puzzles, and other play equip- 
ment, she was a satisfactory pupil. She learned to do things quickly, 
sometimes merely by observing other children. Her keenness of observa- 
tion and alertness indicated an active mind, which she used in meeting 


new situations. 
The feeding problem was treate 
accustomed to being fed at home 


d in this way: Though she had been 
with a medicine dropper, the school 
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worker began by feeding her liquids with a spoon. From liquids the 
transition was made to mashed vegetables. It took a year of patient guid- 
ance to help Anne to learn to feed herself with a spoon. Six months later she 
was eating willingly and regularly, using a fork properly. The food prob- 
lem had been solved. 

With similar helpful guidance she became able to dress herself inde- 
pendently. When she had learned to button her clothes and when her 
speech had developed so that she could make her needs known, she was 
able to avoid toilet accidents. 

At three and a half Anne was unable to speak intelligibly. For a year 
she made no definite attempts to talk. Help with language development 
consisted of building up a desire for speech through pictures and games, 
She was constantly but casually helped to make connections between her 
own sounds and meaningful words. A trained speech teacher gave her 
specific exercises. She first showed pleasure in her ability to repeat a 
word on request, then she began to say appropriate words as she looked at 
pictures, She tended to substitute simpler sounds or words for the more 
difficult, as “choo-choo” for train, “cock-a-doodle-do” for chicken, She 
had a setback in speech after an attack of mumps, but later recovered 
her language achievements and went on to the building of sentences. At 
five years of age most of her speech was useful and she had acquired a 
good vocabulary. “It seems possible that under continued, sympathetic 
guidance she may approximate a normal language ability.” (166, p. 11.) 

Two years in a calm, regulated environment produced marked improve- 
ment in her behavior. During this time her tantrums became fewer and 
she became able to work longer at a task. She still had unreasonable fears 
and was impatient with other people and with her own failure to achieve 
the results she desired. 

The opportunity for contacts with children of her own level of develop- 
ment greatly improved her social relations. Instead of ignoring them or 
grabbing their toys away as she did at first, she learned to enjoy the other 
children and to join in their play. She became helpful to younger children 
and at ease with children older than herself. 

The complete confidence which she felt in one adult was an important 
factor in her adjustment. Through this initial contact she widened her 
social horizon. At five she had become friendly with adults. She was 
learning to obey and no longer had tantrums about reasonable requests. 
She was now ready to take brief excursions and to learn to cope with a 
broader environment. 

Her health and vitality had become good and her appearance attrac- 
tive. As a result of this improvement in the child, the parents felt more at 
ease; this made the child’s adjustment to the home easier. 
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The most important factor in child development is the inner growth 
potential of each child—the urge toward integration or completeness 
of the self. Olson has pointed out that various attributes of an indi- 
vidual child tend to cluster around a “center of gravity of growth.” 
Moreover, successive stages of a child’s development are always re- 
lated to the “total growth complex”; the materials and methods of 
child guidance must be adapted to his stage of development. 


PLAY AND PLAY THERAPY 


Children may have play experiences of several kinds: free play, 
supervised play, dramatic play, sociodrama, and play therapy. 

Play is “a child’s attempt to solve his problems.” Play has been de- 
scribed as “a device or wish-fulfillment, of assimilation of overpower- 
ing experiences, a sort of ‘leave of absence’ from reality and the 
super-ego . . . an outlet for his unconscious wishes. . . ” (78, p. 
425), Observation of a child’s free play in either a natural or an ex- 
perimental setting increases our understanding of individual children. 

The play techniques already described, in addition to their diag- 
nostic values, help the adult to establish a good relationship with the 
child, to relieve his tensions, to help him become aware of and verbal- 
ize his feelings, and to develop play interests which he can carry over 
into his daily life now and later (38, 128, 140). Play therapy can be 
used as a means of “ego-reinforcement.” 


PSYCHIATRIC TREATMENT 


A few preschool children are so seriously disturbed or so consti- 
tutionally unstable that they must be given special treatment. In her 
volume on child psychiatry, Witmer (163) includes many illustra- 
tions of methods of diagnosis and treatment. Psychoanalytic meth- 
ods are described in a collection of 25 papers, which deal with differ- 
ent aspects of child analysis (55). Emotionally neglected children 
should be helped much earlier than they are now. In so many cases 
the treatment has been “too little and too late.” Teamwork among 
all those who work with and for children is needed. 


© 
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FAMILY-CENTERED GUIDANCE 


Since work with one child or parent affects the whole family con- 
stellation, guidance should be family-centered. Treating one child or 
giving him special privileges may affect other children in the family 
either favorably or unfavorably. The child lives in an intricate matrix 
of relations. He needs help in clarifying his relations with other mem- 
bers of his family and with his peers. 

The problem is how to make these relations more constructive. 
Washbum (157) described clinical procedures for helping parents 
decrease detrimental conflict. These procedures are on three levels: 
offering information on child development, helping parents gain new 
insights into the emotional relations in the family, and furnishing 
psychiatric treatment for deeper disturbances. Some children need 
protection from their parents’ extreme behavior and intense atti- 
tudes. Teachers and guidance specialists too often identify them- 
selves with the child and blame the parent. This tendency should be 
nipped in the bud. Parents need as much respect, sympathy, and un- 
derstanding as their children. 

Even though the causes of a parent's present anxieties and prob- 
lems seem clear to the teacher or social worker, he will not be helped 
by suggestions or psychological prescriptions unless he is ready for 
them. He will profit more by thinking it out for himself. As he talks 
with an understanding, accepting person he clarifies his ideas about 
himself and increases his capacity for healthy and responsible living. 
Both child and parents should be active participants in the guidance 
process, Effective parent guidance pays big dividends. 

The child needs his parents’ love, their understanding of his assets 
and liabilities and of his accomplishments and difficulties in growing 
up, their acceptance of his feelings, their patience in helping him to 
learn, their skillful guidance, their respect and faith in his ability to 
realize his best potentialities, and their intelligent help in learning 
the best way of handling day-by-day situations, 
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Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 


1. Observe a particular child, noting his conversation, his play, his re- 
lation to children and adults, his reaction to difficulty. Record the ob- 
servations immediately and accurately. Interpret the behavior in the 
light of the situation and the child’s abilities and motives. Consider 
the observed behavior as a part of the child’s total development. On 
the basis of the understanding thus gained, make a few concrete sug- 
gestions for the child’s care and education. 

2. Think back to your childhood. Do you remember feeling that any par- 
ticular person understood you? Try to describe what it was in the 
person’s manner, or in what he said, that gave you that feeling. 

3. Use the story method described on pages 285-286 with some preschool 
children you know. 

4. Ask children of different ages to draw a man and score the results ac- 
cording to the directions given in Goodenough’s book. 

5. Use the Winnetka Scale for Rating School Behavior with several 
nursery school children. Use the Olson scale with the same children. 
Which did you find the more useful in understanding the individual 
children? What values, if any, do the scales have over and above ob- 
servation recorded in the form of anecdotal records? 

6. Delving into your own experience with people, compare the children 
of three couples who are openly inharmonious with the children of 
three couples who are unquestionably harmonious. 

7. Read a number of case studies of preschool children (49, 164, 165); 
then write in the form of a case study all the significant information 
about one child (not necessarily a problem case) which you can ob- 
tain from observation, ratings, physical examinations, and tests. 
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Part Four 


THE PRIMARY PERIOD 


YIt is good to have been young in youth, 
and as years go on to grow older, to travel 
deliberately through one’s ages and to get 


the heart out of a liberal education. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


CHAPTER XIV 


Development During Years 


Six, Seven, and Eight 


g preschool child “is father to” the first-grade child. Early de- 
velopmental trends tend to persist. The child’s experiences in the pre- 
school years determine: What kind of child is sent to school? Is he 
a self-reliant little chap who meets the mystery and strangeness of his 
first day at school with good-natured curiosity and cooperation? Or 
is he a timid child, clinging to his mother or an older sister, crying 
when she leaves him, afraid of the teacher, afraid of the other chil- 
dren, hiding his face on the desk, and standing alone when the other 
children are playing games at recess? Does he enjoy taking part in 
the activities of the group, sometimes as audience and sometimes as 
performer? Is his conduct occasionally determined by goals more re- 
mote than the interests and needs of the present? Does he try to get 
what he wants by working for it in a socially acceptable way? Does 
he face the fact that there are certain things that he cannot do and 
certain things that he cannot have? Obviously the best preparation 
for success in the first grade is self-reliant living in the preschool 
years. If, almost from birth, the child has been given responsibilities 
for which he is ready and if he has been successful in his day-by-day 
activity, then he will approach the new experiences at school with 
eagerness and confidence. 
A child’s behavior, at any age, includes different degrees of ma- 
turity) First graders sometimes act like babies, sometimes like older 
children. Just because they are six years old and in the first grade, it 
does not follow that they are ready for reading, writing, ane arith- 
3 
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metic. The effort to bring them all up to average first-grade accom- 
plishment results in a high percentage of failure at the end of the 
first grade, This is tragic and unnecessary.Given a chance to grow 
at their own rate most children will make ‘satisfactory progress in 
their developmental tasks. Successful achievement of these tasks pre- 
pares the individual for later undertakings; failure leads to unhappi- 
ness in the individual and a loss to society. 

At Yale, Gesell (64) and his associates have continued their de- 
tailed and scientific study of developmental sequences into school 
years. Olson (131) has made an important contribution through his 
study of comparable growth curves of several aspects of develop- 
ment in the same children. 


OVERVIEW OF THE PRIMARY PERIOD 


Children in the primary grades åre consolidating the gains made 
during their preschool years; they are “salting down the preschool 
period.’ \Their growth is relatively slower than in the preceding and 
following periods) Anderson (6, p. 71) pointed out that if infants 
“continued to grow at the same rate throughout childhood and youth, 
the adult would be two hundred feet tall and would weigh ten tons.” 

The six-year-old is passing through a transition period somewhat 
similar to teen-age adolescence. During the year he becomes more 
stable, less impulsive. His concept of himself becomes clarified; he 
begins to see more clearly where he stands. By his third year in 
school he has begun to look and act quite grown-up. 

He is stepping out into a larger world. His social distance from 
his mother is increasing. No longer does he have the constant support 
of her solicitude. Many more persons are coming into his life. He is 
more on his own; his success depends more on his own efforts. In the 
school group he is accepted for what he can do, not just because he is 
“our Tommy.” He is moving away from dependence upon adults to- 
ward cooperation and friendliness with other children. 

During the early elementary school years other children become 
increasingly important for the child’s development. He sees himself 
through their frank eyes. He seeks their companionship. By the age 
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of eight he has become quite responsive to others. His group is be- 
coming more important to him than adults. He gains security from 
being accepted by them. Learning what other persons are like, how 
they behave, and how one person is related to others expands his 
self-concept. He himself is growing as an individual in relation to 
others. His personality is modified by his contact with others. His in- 
terpersonal relations expand to include persons in the school and 
neighborhood. Entering the first grade makes most children feel 
important and grown up. They look forward to going to school. For 
some, however, the experience is ego-deflating, as they see them- 
selves surpassed by other children. 

The thoughts of primary children turn more and more toward the 
outside world. They are ready to observe, are prepared to deal with 
the objective world. This is exciting. The wide, wide world is open- 
ing out before them and they learn about it as fast as they can, with 
almost religious fervor. The process itself is so exciting that extrinsic 
rewards such as marks are unnecessary. 

Children six, seven, and eight are going through a period of rela- 
tively calm weather, emotionally. They have lived through the pe- 
riod of resisting the restrictions of civilized life and of wanting the 
exclusive affection of their parents. They do not yet have to face the « 
developmental tasks of the teen-age. This relative freedom from 
inner conflicts enables them to give their attention to understanding 
the world about them and to learning various skills. 

Individual differences ‘are always with us. Children in the first 
three grades vary widely in every aspect of their development and 
even more in their personality patterns. Their initial differences in 
maturity and readiness for first-grade experiences are never ironed 
out, In fact, one of the tasks of effective guidance is to help each 
child, while acquiring common learnings, to develop further those 
characteristics which make him pleasantly unique. 


TOTAL GROWTH 


Olson has admirably summe! 
ment in these words: 


d up the philosophy of child develop- 
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. each child is to be assisted in growing according to his natural de- 
sign without deprivation or forcing in an environment and by a process 
which supply a social direction to his achievement. (131, p. 380.) 


However, the child does not have a single fixed design of growth but 
rather the potentialities for various patterns, within the limits set by 
his heredity. His development is influenced by his self-image—the 
way he perceives himself. Accordingly, education has a responsibility 
for helping the child to develop a clearer idea of his most acceptable 
self and for guiding him in its development. 

Various aspects of growth tend to go together. A child who grows 
rapidly usually achieves rapidly. For example, in the primary period 
even reading achievement correlates positively (about +0.30) with 
height and weight. There are exceptions, of course: some feeble- 
minded children are tall and heavy; a very small person may be ma- 
ture in other ways; a brilliant scholar may be sickly. 

By reducing annual measurements of standing height, weight, 
number of permanent teeth erupted, ossification of hand and wrist 
bones, strength of grip, intelligence, and reading proficiency to an 
age standard, Olson and Hughes (134) made comparison simple and 
easily understood. From the graphs of these different aspects of 
growth for each child, teachers can see clearly strong and weak 
points in the growth of individual children. 

Fundamental growth curves show consistent trends, Special stimu- 
lation of children whose environmental conditions are already op- 
timum may result in a temporary spurt, which, however, is likely to 
be followed by a return to the fundamental growth trend; the tem- 
porary hump in achievement irons out. The body seems to resist 
special stimulation that is not in line with its basic growth pattern. 
When unexpected changes in the growth curve do take place, it is 
either because the child’s real growth potentials had not been given 
favorable conditions for development or because of the influence of 
some unrecognized unfolding growth potential. 

{ Child development can be fostered but not forced, Children should 
make progress in their developmental tasks in their own good time. 
If they are forced to acquire certain abilities before they are ready, 
their progress is slow and painful, and they may develop negative at- 
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titudes toward the task and toward themselves that will permanently 
retard their learning. On the other hand, if a child passes a stage of 
readiness without having the opportunity to develop the ability, as, 
for example, reading, his interest may be lost and regained only with 
difficulty. ) 

The géneral direction of growth is forward, although the different 
strands in the growth pattern may fluctuate back and forth, Gesell 
has likened the course of growth to an ascending spiral. 

Hazards to growth—“injury, deprivation, and mismanagement” 
(183)—should be avoided as far as possible. Correction of physical 
defects, prevention of avoidable infection, treatment of illness to 
avoid complications, and prevention of accidents are of prime im- 
portance. Deprivation may consist in lack of essential food, rest, af- 
fection, educational experiences, or guidance. Any of these condi- 
tions may deflect the child from his normal achievement. Laycock, 
in one of his excellent talks to teachers and parents, has summed up 
the essence of childhood education in two “commandments.” The 
first: “Thou shalt know thy child and the laws of his growth and de- 
velopment.” The second: “Thou shalt accept each child for himself 
and not expect him to be that which he is not.” The following pages 
of this chapter describe some of the achievements that may be ex- 
pected of children in this period and conditions favorable to their 


growth and development. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND HEALTH 
Height and weight in relation to body build 


( By six years of age a child is approximately two thirds as tall as he 
will be as an adult, His body as a whole is about two fifths of his 
adult siz@)The average annual gain is about one or two inches in 


height and three to five pounds in weight. From the sixth through 
the tenth year the average annual gains in height for both boys and 
girls tends to decrease. But some six-year-olds are taller than the 
majority of ten-year-olds or than the shortest fifteen-year-olds. Each 
part of the body grows according to its own rate, in unity with the 


child’s growth as a whole. 
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The six-year-old girl is about as mature in bone development as 
the seven-year-old boy. At each age from birth to 11 years boys tend 
to be slightly heavier than girls and are slightly taller than girls up 
to eight years. But the curves of height and weight for boys and for 
girls overlap. 
Rhythm of growth is fully as important as rate of growth. Children 
grow by “fits and starts.” During the primary period the child’s height 
is likely to be more constant in relation to his classmates than it is in 
the later elementary school years. Two boys may remain practically 
equal in height up to the age of 11; then one of them may shoot ahead 
and become much taller than his classmates. The height and weight 
of children even vary during the day and during the year. Persons 
weigh a little more at night than in the morning. During the day they 
lose about a half inch in height which is restored during sleep. There 
is a seasonal variation in height and weight, except in those climates 
where the sun shines brightly the year round, 
A six-year-old boy may be from 39 to 49 inches in height, and from 
89 to 50 pounds in weight, and still be within normal limits, Beyond 
these limits, he should be studied more closely. 
Height and weight of children seven to nine years old are increas- 
ing over the years. For example, in private schools today children are 
from 2% to 3% in. taller and 5 to 7 Ib. heavier than children of the 
same age half a century ago (112). 
Individual children also show wide variation in body shape, from 
obese to skinny. Each child has what Wetzel calls “physique chan- 
nels,” which determine the height and weight that is normal for him. 
G child’s physical status can best be appraised by charting his growth 

ver a period of years. Each child advances in accord with his own 
design for growing unless a glandular disturbance, serious malnu- 
trition, the early stages of a disease like tuberculosis, or emotional or 
other disturbances interfere with his normal physical growth. 

Although a child's growth is limited by heredity, food, the right 
amount of sunlight and outdoor play, rest, and sleep can make a dif- 
ference. Special stimulation or medication such as gland therapy 
seems to produce immediate results, but later, the body begins to re- 
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sist the special stimulation somewhat in the same way that it resists 
bacterial infection) 


Tooth development 


During the sixth year children lose their first teeth. The first of the 
permanent teeth (the six-year molars) push their way through the 
gums. In the seventh and eighth years the permanent front teeth (in- 
cisors) usually appear, first in the lower jaw. Girls, always more 
physiologically mature, shed their first teeth a little earlier than boys. 
The engaging toothless grin of seven- and eight-year-olds is the fa- 
miliar result of this period of dental transition. As in all other as- 
pects of development there are wide individual differences. 


Nutritional condition 


A child’s energy level or “constitutional vitality” may be very im- 
portant in determining the way he perceives his environment. If he 
is unable to cope with it because of low vitality and energy, he may 
interpret it as hostile and unfriendly to him. 

Extensive studies have shown much malnutrition and evidence of 
poor food habits among school children; signs of vitamin A, B, and C 
deficiency are prevalent, especially in the low economic city homes; 
few children are receiving daily diets adequate in every respect. 
Rickets and goiter, though practically zero in some areas, are preva- 
lent in others. Sanford and others (150) found that almost three 
fourths of the children they studied were rated fair or poor in dietary 
habits. Children of high economic and educational level are by no 
means immune to this difficulty: 15 of 40 well-to-do children. were 
rated as feeding problems, i.e., they refused milk, meat, eggs, and 
other important foods; they were fussy about foods, dawdled, or had 
to be coaxed or bribed to eat properly. None of them was rated 
good or excellent, according to Sanford’s table of optimal nutritional 
standards, for each of 10 dietary essentials. 

The “basic seven” are a sound and simple guide to healthy growth: 


1. Dark green leafy vegetables and deep yellow vegetables. 
2. Citrus fruits, tomatoes, raw cabbage, and other good sources of 


vitamin C. 
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3. Potatoes and other vegetables, and fruits. 

4. Milk, cheese, ice cream. 

5. Meat, poultry, fish, eggs, dried beans and peas, nuts. 
6. Bread and cereals, whole grain or enriched. 

7. Butter or other fats rich in vitamins. 


The total number of calories a child needs increases with his physical 
activity and also depends on his size and body build. 

If children’s diet has been inadequate, as in a poorly run institu- 
tion, the addition of any basic food will cause a spurt in growth. > 
Under these circumstances, the growth curve continues on its higher 
level if the adequate diet is maintained. This does not mean that a 
maximum diet is necessarily the optimum. To increase the child’s 

_ height and weight beyond his natural growth pattern does not have 
experimental sanction. 

The school lunch often makes the difference between an adequate 
and an inadequate diet. In Cumberland, Maryland, 70 per cent of 
the children who ate a school lunch had an adequate diet, as against 
50 per cent of those who carried their lunch or went home to lunch 
(101). Even a single addition to the diet, such as milk, carrots, or 
ripe bananas, has been found to increase children’s weight and to 
improve their general nutritional condition. Although the family in- 
come is not the primary factor in dietary status, high prices make it 
difficult for parents to give a large family of children an adequate 
diet. 


Physical defects and handicaps 


Even easily remediable physical defects are still common among 
school children. They should be detected early by parents and teach- 
ers. The largest number need dental attention. Elementary children 
have, on the average, three or more cavities, Easlick (53) sum- 
marized the factors in dental decay as follows: 


1. Susceptibility to dental caries; few persons are immune. 

2. Tooth tissue that is soluble in weak organic acids. 

3. Presence and activity of acid-forming and acid-tolerating bac- 
teria in the mouth. 
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4. Presence in the mouth of food—fermentable carbohydrate, usu- 
ally in the form of sugar—on which the bacteria live. 

5. Presence of enzymes necessary to change fermentable sugar to 
lactic acid. 

6. The film on the teeth which prevents the acids from being neu- 
tralized by the saliva. 


The best way to decrease tooth decay is to provide essential food 
elements; restricting sugar; and encouraging the child to end his 
meal with an apple or other raw fruit, to foster the habit of rinsing or 
proper cleaning of the teeth after each meal, and to have regular 
dental examination and care. Sodium fluoride, used by the dentist, 
is proving effective in reducing tooth defects. 

Second in frequency are defects of vision and hearing. When the 
child comes to school he is likely to be normally farsighted; by the 
time he is eight or nine his eyes should have attained adult size 
‘and shape, though children reach visual maturity at different rates. 
From then on nearsightedness is a frequent eye defect. 

Nose and throat conditions often require treatment. However, 
tonsilectomy is being recommended more cautiously than it used 
to be. 

The manner in which a handicapped child responds to his handi- 
cap is often more important for his adjustment than the nature of 
the handicap itself. An individual may react to a physical handicap 
in any of three ways: 

1. He may accept the handicap and function as well as possible in 
other respects, even though being deaf, blind, or crippled limits the 
range and variety of his experiences. 

2, He may resent the handicap and not even try to use the handi- 
capped part, thus increasing his insecurity and affecting his social 
relations. 

3. He may try to compens 
effort to overcome it, as did Be 
melodies. 


ate for the handicap and make extra 
ethoven who was deaf but heard great 


He needs help in understanding his feelings of frustration and in 


facing the difficulty frankly and realistically. While he learns to take 
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his place naturally in a group without feelings of inferiority, normal 
children should learn how to treat handicapped children construc- 
tively and with consideration. Wallin (184) has published a compre- 
hensive volume on handicapped children, and the National Society 
for the Study of Education an excellent yearbook on exceptional 
children (123). 

Each handicapped child has certain assets and special problems. 
For example, although deafness brings a certain amount of physical 
insecurity, deaf children seem to have fewer fears than normal chil- 
dren. Their most serious problems are educational and social. They 
lack clearly defined status, and constitute a minority group. It is diffi- 
cult for them to attain more than marginal social status. In general, 
they should be encouraged to try to use the tools of communication 
which other children use and to keep their place in the normal group. 
For hard-of-hearing children, the “roving seat” which permits freedom 
at any time to move close to the source of sound, is recommended.. 
They should be taught lip reading; those more seriously handicapped 
should also learn to use a carefully selected hearing aid. If the strain 
becomes too great they may seek relief by associating with other 
children like themselves. In schools for the deaf, one of the problems 
is to keep children from resorting to the sign language in communi- 
cating. with one another instead of using lip reading and other meth- 
ods that would enable them to participate in normal groups. Heider 
(73) noted that when deaf and hard-of-hearing children are sent 
away at an early age for special education, they are cut off from 
important family relations and may feel rejected. 

It is of prime importance that handicapped children be treated as 
much like normal children as possible. Too often they are pitied or 
overprotected. All except the very seriously handicapped can attend 
the ordinary school and receive outside remedial treatment. By the 
time they are ready for high school, they should have gained sufficient 
self-reliance to associate with normal adolescents. 


Illness and accidents 


The death rate of children from five to nine is relatively low (181, 
pp. 110-111), even though this is the time when the communicable 
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children’s diseases are most prevalent. Proper medical care for these 
diseases is essential to avoid serious complications such as rheumatic 
fever, pneumonia, and heart disease. 

A study of the causes of death between 1930 and 1946 revealed an 
encouraging decline in deaths from each of the major causes (187). 
Deaths of both boys and girls from tuberculosis, appendicitis, and 
communicable diseases of childhood decreased more than 75 per 
cent, Even deaths from rheumatic fever and organic heart disease 
decreased more than 50 per cent. The smallest decrease was in deaths 
from accidents—about 40 per cent. Accidents are the leading cause 
of death; approximately one third of the deaths at this age group are 
caused by accidents. The chief causes of death in 1946 for this age 
group were as follows: 


Rate per 100,000 

Girls Boys 

Accidents 15.8 35.3 
Communicable diseases of child- 

hood 5.9 2.8 
Rheumatic fever and organic heart 

disease 5.5 3.8 

Pneumonia 3.6 5.3 

Tuberculosis t 2.9 2.7 

Appendicitis 1.8 2.4 


The sickness rate for this age group is high. A relatively few dis- 
eases account for most of the absence because of illness in the pri- 
mary grades. Respiratory diseases are the most common causes of 
illness among school children as well as among preschool children 
and adults (114). Headache is a symptom of some underlying con- 
dition; its specific causes must be discovered and treated by a physi- 
cian. Mumps, measles, whooping cough, and other children’s dis- 
eases are prevalent when children first come together in large groups 
and have not yet gained immunity. However, this is perhaps the best 
time for them to have these mild diseases and thus gain lifetime im- 
munity to them. Certainly it is more convenient to take time out at 
age six, seven, or eight than when one is in college, holding an im- 
portant job, or married and expecting a baby. This, of course, does 
not mean that the school should be careless about the spread 
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of infection or that parents should neglect colds and other signs of 
communicable disease. Every effort should be made to prevent the 
most serious diseases. 

By means of simple precautions and the use of toxoid to prevent 
diphtheria, and of antitoxin to cure it, diphtheria among elementary 
school children has been definitely conquered. In 88 cities only 197 
deaths from diphtheria were reported in 1947—a new all-time low. 
In certain parts of the country, however, the number of reported 
cases and deaths decreased until 1940, when a reversal of the down- 
ward trend appears to have occurred. Eternal vigilance is necessary. 
With our present effective methods of prevention, diphtheria may 
well be considered a disgrace to any community. 

Rheumatic fever is not communicable, However, some children 
are more susceptible than others. It usually follows a streptococcal 
infection such as scarlet fever, a bad cold, or tonsilitis. Children are 
likely to get the first attack when they are about five or six. Early 
signs and symptoms are poor appetite, no gain in weight, paleness, 
persistent low- fever, pain or soreness in arms or legs, and, especially, 
inflamed joints. The child is irritable, cries easily, or is “nervous.” An 
attack of this disease is likely to leave the heart slightly or even seri- 
ously damaged. However, during the quiescent stage the child can 
return to school and take part in ordinary childhood activities, Until 
the attack is over, the child should rest in bed, preferably in a hos- 
pital, until the physician permits him to get up. It may be one or 
two years before he is cured. One attack does not protect him from 
a recurrence. Therefore, special attention should be given to build- 
ing up his health, 

Prevention of tuberculosis in childhood is accomplished by two 
principal means: diminishing the possibility of contagion and in- 
creasing the child’s resistance. It is usually best for the person in the 
family who has active tuberculosis to go to a sanatorium and to im- 
prove the living conditions in the home for the child. 

Frequency and duration of illness are indications of physical fit- 
ness. Though freedom from illness is one sign of a healthy child, this 
standard fails to take into account the ideal optimum of “vim, vigor, 


and vitality.” 
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Related factors in positive health 


Psychosomatic medicine has emphasized the psychological causa- 
tion of much illness. Two issues of the magazine, Nervous Child, 
were devoted to the relation between the physical and emotional 
health of children. One issue (129) dealt with the psychosomatic 
problems of childhood and the other (128) with psychological dis- 
turbances caused by physical diseases. An illness such as influenza 
may leave a child somewhat weak and depressed, easily discouraged, 
and dissatisfied with home and school. Physical defects and illness 
may produce a change in social status. The child may no longer be 
accepted by his playmates because he cannot contribute to their 
projects and games or because he has become physically unattrac- 
tive. Severe illness, involving pain, turns the child’s attention inward 
toward himself and tends to make him withdraw from others. 

Social and emotional factors, in turn, affect growth (61). Even 
good food, adequate medical care, and supervised social life will not 
ensure optimum growth and development for each child until pro- 
vision-has been made for his social and emotional needs. 


MOTOR SKILLS ACQUIRED IN THE FIRST 

THREE YEARS OF SCHOOL 

ment in the primary grades are 
e, child’s environment than they 
He learns to do the things for 
tì One now 


The sequences of motor develop 
more subject to the influence of th 
were in the early preschool years. 
which he has ability, opportunity, and encouragemen 
asks what children of this age like to do and what impro ement they 
rather than what they can do. One finds 


have made in their skills, 
and eight-year-old 


much overlapping in activities of six-, seven-, 
children. 

Nevertheless, there are som 
among children of these ages. 
continues throughout this perio 
better able to coordinate eye an 
other small-muscle activities) As the 

j 


common developmental sequences 
Their fervent interest in active play 
d. At the same time they become , 
d hand in craft work, writing, and 2 
y increase in skill, they abandon 
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the tricycle for a two-wheeled bike or roller skates. [They begin to be 
interested in organized games. Spontaneous dramatization appeals 
to all ages) 


Large-muscle activity 


Children of six, seven, and eight delight in strenuous physical ac- 
tivity—running, climbing, playing ball, running races, playing games 
of chase, dancing, skating, building houses big enough to play in. 
Their interest in hide-and-seek and tag—two typical games of chase 
—increases from six to nine, when it is at its height. Ejight-year-olds 
will probably prefer tag to toys. They climb in higher and more diffi- 
cult places and balance themselves more skillfully. Some of them 
learn to ice-skate on single runners. Children in the first and second 
grades enjoy imaginative rhythms such as: 


Run, run, run, little pony, run. 
Trot, trot, trot, little pony, trot. 
Gallop, gallop, gallop, little pony, gallop. 


They run, trot, and gallop in time to music. Skipping to music, which 
was so difficult for preschool children, is now easy. Later folk danc- 
ing becomes a pleasure. 

The following play activities are likely to be popular with six- and 
seven-year-old girls: 


Playing house Playing-hide-and-seek 
Playing with dolls Jumping rope 
Playing school Playing tag 


Girls’ interest in playing with dolls decreases slightly from the sixth 
to the eighth year and suddenly declines after the twelfth year, when 
girls begin to take an interest in their own clothes and in making 
things for themselves. 
The following play activities are likely to be popular with boys of 

this age: 

Playing ball Playing horse 

Playing tag Playing school 

Playing hide-and-seek Playing marbles 
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Playing ball seems to be the boys’ favorite game; its popularity in- 
creases with age. The eight-year-old delights in baseball, soccer, and 
other organized games and is insistent that his fellow players follow 
the rules of the game. Any activity that uses the large muscles, em- 
phasizes movement more than form, and reflects personal aspects of 
everyday life will appeal to almost all children of these ages. 

The main sex difference is in doll play. In our culture “it’s only 
girls who play with dolls.” Jumping rope, “Here we go round the 
mulberry bush,” and “Ring around the rosie” also seem to be ex- 
clusively girls’ games; football, playing horse, playing marbles, and 
playing train, boys’ games. These sex differences are desirable inso- 
far as they help boys and girls to build a clearer idea of their future 
masculine and feminine roles, respectively. 

The play activities of children will vary with such factors as physi- 
cal maturity, personality, the stimulation of other children, amount 
of practice, success or failure in performance, environmental oppor- 
tunities to learn and engage in an activity, current fads, and cus- 
toms. Physical maturity makes it possible to learn certain skills; on 
the other hand, the learning of a skill promotes physical develop- 
ment. If a child feels generally insecure, he will lack the self-confi- 
dence necessary to learn new motor abilities. If he feels inferior, he 
will be especially sensitive to the group’s attitude and refuse to go 
through the clumsy, inept stages of learning a new game. Being with 
a sympathetic group of children also contributes greatly to the de- 
velopment of motor skills: “We need you on our team” is a strong 
incentive to learn. If he is good in one or more games, he will be 
more likely to weather failure in some of the academic aspects of 
school life. Success in some corner of one’s life is essential to mental 
health. Success stimulates them to try still harder, while failure often 

hy suitable apparatus and 


undercuts their desire to learn. That is w 


equipment and skillful instruction are so important. Seasonal inter- 
and local interests such as often 


ests, fads that sweep the country, 
arise from natural recreational facilities likewise influence the play 


activities of children and adults. Children’s interests often carry over 


into adult life. 
Each child’s rhythm of activity and rest should be observed. Sev- 
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eral short periods of complete relaxation during the school day are 
beneficial both to pupils and teachers. Some children are highly 
stimulated by school activities and have greater need of rest periods 
than others. Fatigue may make a child either restless or apathetic 
(147). 


Finer muscular coordination 


Active play and large-muscle activity should precede close work 
with eyes and hands. In the first grade, children are not ready to use 
their small muscles in fine writing, sewing, or drawing. The Stan- 
ford-Binet test of tying a bowknot was passed by 35 per cent of the 
six-year-olds, 69 per cent of the seven-year-olds, and 94 per cent of 
the nine-year-olds. Tying shoelaces is difficult for many six-year-old 
children, 

Materials most appropriate for the first grade include clay, finger 
paints, crayons, large brushes and easel, and large building blocks. 
Children gradually learn to use these materials more expertly; by 
the end of the third grade they can do craft work with tools that 
require some skill in their use. Children in the primary grades like 
to mold clay into candlesticks, bowls, animals, and other objects use- 
ful or ornamental. They use wood in constructing wagons, doll 
houses, furniture, boats, book ends, and other articles. They use 
paper in making books, boxes, and toys. They enjoy making cookies, 
applesauce, cup custard, and stuffed fruits. They use unbleached 
muslin, gay cretonne, and cambric in making the aprons they wear 
in school and the costumes they need in plays. With skillful instruc- 
tion they may do block-printing and tie-and-dye work. 

The chief value of handwork is not in the skill to be gained by 
using the material, nor in the finished product. The goal is rather to 
provide physical and mental activity which is satisfying to the child, 
and to bring him in contact with the raw material and the processes 
by which it is made into articles of everyday use. Insight and under- 
standing are the most important outcomes of handwork. One group 
of first-grade children made a playhouse out of a large wooden box. 
They laid the floor, painted the walls, wove the rugs on a simple 
hand loom, furnished the house with useful articles, hung curtains 
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at the windows, and made pottery dishes for the table. Another 
first-grade group made a village of smaller boxes. Each child made 
his own doll’s house, using originality in planning and furnishing it. 
Traffic signals were set up on the streets. Electric wiring of a simple 
kind was installed with the help of an electrician. These activities 
evoked many questions about life today and in former days, fur- 
nished opportunities for reading, for measurement, for writing, and 
for the application of art principles and health rules. A second-grade 
group made pottery and Indian costumes in connection with their 
study of Indian life. A third grade wove cloth and made candles and 
simple articles of furniture, similar to the products of the colonial 
period, which they were studying. 


Handwriting 


In the first grade the child has little use for writing, except to 
print his name on his drawings and label his other belongings. Even 
if he felt the need he would not have the eye-muscle coordination 
necessary for legible writing. The best practice is to introduce 
writing in the primary grades only after the children have developed 
sufficient eye-muscle control, and on occasions when they need it 
as a tool of communication—to write or accept an invitation, to make 
a valentine or Christmas card, to send a message, to report an inter- 
esting experience. 

In the first and second grades children use pencils or crayons on 
large sheets of paper—materials which permit freedom of move- 
ment and the use of large muscles. They begin by scribbling and 

later learn more precise coordination. 

Most schools begin with the printed form of writing, called 
manuscript writing, which seems easier for beginners and may aid 
them in learning to read and spell. Freeman (60) recommended 
that children change from manuscript to cursive writing in the latter 
half of the second grade. Many schools do this. Very few schools 
continue to teach manuscript writing throughout the elementary 


grades. However, there is some question whether this change is 


necessary; manuscript writing is often more legible than cursive and 


can be quite as rapid. 
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Standards in handwriting for the primary grades vary with the 
teaching practice in the school. Legibility is of first importance; 
speed is secondary. Individuality is acquired after the mechanics 
of forming the letters have been mastered. Legibility and good form 
may be measured on the Ayres Measuring Scale for Handwriting 
(14), part of which is reproduced on page 333. The numbers indi- 
cate the quality of the particular sample. All primary children 
should not be expected to reach a given quality at a given speed. 
Many teachers strive too early for perfection and precision. Follow- 
ing the primary period, children’s writing tends to improve rapidly 
in speed and quality. 


Drawing 


Everyone possesses some degree of creative ability. Children’s first 
drawings and paintings are free expressions of their imagination and 
feeling. But by the time they enter school, custom has already laid 
a hand on their free spontaneous expression. So many adults have 
looked at their drawings and asked “What is this?” that they have 
acquired the idea that drawing and painting must be representative. 
By the time they are nine or ten they are likely to think that they 
should reproduce what they see, not express what they feel. Adults 
have told them what to draw and how to draw it. Their own interest, 
too, is in the world about them. 

The majority of six-year-olds have learned to draw a picture of 
a man which can be recognized as genus homo. They can draw a 
tree or a house which an adult can identify without inside informa- 
tion. They are less likely than they were to draw something re- 
sembling a washtub and ask mother to write under it, “This is 
kitty.” But for them “drawing is still a form of silent language, not 
a form of art.” Their drawings at this age usually tell a story, which 
they want others to understand, They are uncritical and enthusiastic 
about their works of art. If the picture quickly tells a story or ex- 
presses a feeling, or satisfactorily supplements their speech, they are 
content. 

Children draw large the detail that is most interesting to them. 
If a child is interested less in the house than in the flower by the 
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Fic. 8. THREE QUALITIES FROM THE AYRES HANDWR' 
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house, he will draw the flower bigger than the house. Children 
usually draw faces large in proportion to trunk and limbs. Boats, 
airplanes, autos, fire engines, houses, and people are the most 
popular subjects of children’s drawings. 

The school often gives some children a feeling of inadequacy in 
art by commending only the highest quality. The not-so-talented 
child becomes inhibited. If art work is not required, he tends to give 
up this means of expression, Yet, it is possible to preserve children’s 
spontaneity and at the same time help them to gain sufficient con- 
trol over pencil, brush, or crayon to translate to paper their percep- 
tion of the world. Their drawings show not only the extent of their 
muscle control but also the quality of their observation. In general, 
ability in art develops in the direction of increased accuracy of per- 
ception and creative imagination. Primary children often make pot- 
tery, sculpture, and pictures that are lovely in form and color. 

Standards of achievement in drawing are impossible to set be- 
cause each work of art is unique and may serve a variety of purposes 
in the development of the individual child. Children’s art products 
should be interpreted in the light of their development as a whole. 
The aesthetic quality of a work of art is felt rather than measured. 
Instead of setting standards of achievement, the teacher should 
focus attention on “seeing beauty where beauty never was” and 
communicating their perception of it to others, Artistic creation is 
an inner experience expressed in various media. The child’s mental 
growth and the development of his creative abilities are inter- 
related (103). The process is more important than the product. 

Art activities in school contribute to the child’s personal develop- 
ment. They offer avenues of self-expression suited to his present 
level of adjustment (192). More emphasis should be put on the 
value which the child derives from feeling, “I made this,” “This is 
how I feel.” Art is a means of deepening self-awareness, pride in 
achievement, and self-realization. The child feels, “I can create.” A 
child’s art may reveal conflicts long before they appear in his overt 
or observable behavior. Naumburg (126) found that children and 
adolescents with behavior problems were at first able only to copy; 
as they gained confidence they began to experiment and express 
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themselves more freely, using art as a language in which they could 
reveal what they dared not or could not speak, Creative art provides 
for the release of impulses that might otherwise be inhibited or lead 
to socially unacceptable behavior. 


LANGUAGE ABILITY 


The development of the child’s language ability is indicated by 
the size and richness of his vocabulary, the length and structure of 
his sentences, the correctness of his speech, and his general effective- 
ness in expressing his ideas. Reading ability is built on the founda- 
tion of general language development. 


Nature of reading 


As Olson (131, pp. 124-181) has so effectively shown, reading and 
other school achievements are part of the total growth of the child. 
Retardation in reading may be one phase of a child’s general im- 
maturity. The language that he uses is an important index of his 
mental maturity and the stimulation which he is receiving from his 
environment. Reading is more than “saying the words” or “barking 
at print.” It involves comprehending the author’s thought, evaluat- 
ing it, and using it in everyday living. From the beginning the child 
should learn that printed words have meaning for him. 

Reading is built on firsthand experiences, described, compared, 
and discussed. When a child says “meow” on seeing a picture of a 
cat, he is associating the picture with his previous experiences with 
cats, Later he associates the printed word with the spoken symbol 
for “cat.” Children move gradually from firsthand sense impressions 
of concrete objects and actions to more or less abstract or gen- 
eralized word symbols for them. The teacher should recognize the 
level of generalization of which each child is capable. Starting there, 
he helps the child to move forward to new levels of abstraction 
through a wealth of appropriate experience. 

All the language arts are related. For example, retardation in 
speech is related to retardation in reading. In one study of children 
with speech defects only one child out of 20 rated as superior in 
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reading. Stutterers paired with normal speakers of the same age, 
mental ability, and grade were one year below the average in read- 
ing comprehension and two years below in rate of reading on silent 
reading tests. Monroe concluded that “defective speech may be con- 
sidered a factor in reading disability, either as one cause of the 
reading defect or as a result of a common cause” (119, p. 92). More 
recently Yedinack (197) came to the same conclusion, namely, that 
children with speech defects are significantly inferior in both oral 
and silent reading to children with normal speaking ability. She 
advised greater emphasis on “speech vocabulary and oral language 
usage before instruction in reading is begun” (197, pp. 57-58). 


Individual differences in ability and readiness to read 


Each child comes to the first grade with widely different reading 
potentialities and readiness for reading. A bright child who talks a 
great deal and enjoys listening to stories and rhymes, and in whose 
home reading is a necessity, often learns to read with little instruc- 
tion before he comes to school. A bright child from a home that pro- 
vides little incentive to read usually learns quickly in a stimulating 
school environment. A child with low mental ability from a similar 
home feels a strong need to read but will take longer to learn. The 
mentally retarded child, who lacks the ability to distinguish similari- 
ties and differences in the form and sounds of words can make little 
progress in reading in the first grade. He becomes a “reading prob- 
lem” when he is forced to begin reading before he has reached the 
mental age at which he is able to associate printed symbols with 
their meanings. If a slow child is constantly prodded and urged to 
hurry, he will usually develop either anxiety or negativistic attitudes 
toward reading, 

Since girls, in general, mature faster than boys and are apparently 
more interested in language, they tend to have larger vocabularies. 
A larger proportion of boys are referred to reading clinics and placed 
in remedial reading classes. Several explanations of this sex dif- 
ference in reading ability have been suggested. One is that though 
boys are introduced to reading at the same chronological age as girls, 
they are less mature in mental ability and linguistic development 
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and consequently have more difficulty in learning to read. Thus they 
are early labeled as failures in reading, and acquire a concept of 
themselves as “boys who cannot read.” 

In schools in which reading instruction is delayed in individual 
cases to ensure adequate prereading experience and sufficient mental 
maturity, the children’s achievement may be low on tests in the 
first and second grades. After the third grade, however, it tends to 
equal or surpass that of children who have been pushed into formal 
reading without consideration of individual needs and capacities. 
In view of the wide variation in children’s readiness and ability, it 
is obviously not desirable to set up general age-grade norms or 
standards of accomplishment for the first and second grades. 

Signs of readiness to read are easily recognized) When a child 
asks the meaning of printed signs, wants to know what the words 
in the picture book say, pretends he is reading, listens attentively, 
can repeat simple sentences that he hears, he is showing a readiness 
to read, Then is the time to begin instruction in reading. If he passes 
this peak of readiness without beginning to read he may become 
absorbed in acquiring other skills or interested in other things. Later, 
not having learned to read, he may feel inferior to other children 
and ashamed to be seen reading “baby books.” 


Growth in vocabulary 


(by the age of six a child’s rate of vocabulary development begins 
to slow down from its very high preschool level, especially if his 
school gives children little opportunity or incentive to talk. Under 
such conditions he will pick up most of his new words outside of 
school. Various estimates have been made of the vocabulary of six- 
year-old children. One estimate gives 2,500 words, another, six times 
as many; a great deal depends on the methods of study used, 

Several methods of studying children’s vocabulary have been 
suggested. A simple method second- and third-grade teachers can 
use is to ask the child to write as many different words as he can 
in 15 minutes. However, the response thus obtained is influenced 
not only by the size of his vocabulary, but also by his application to 
the task in hand, writing ability, and interest. The average number 
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of words per pupil written in 15 minutes by more than two thou- 
sand children in the second grade was 78. In the third grade the 
average number was 90. This method, of course, does not measure 
a child’s true vocabulary capacity. The method of having children 
check the words they know is likewise unsatisfactory. Actually pupils 
are unable to define more than half the words they check. More- 
over, a child does not use many of the words he recognizes. Record- 
ing the words a child uses is also unsatisfactory since he will know 
many words which he does not have occasion to use in the situations 
observed. 

The usual method is to estimate a child’s total vocabulary on the 
basis of his definitions of a sampling of words. In the vocabulary 
test of the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale a six-year-old child is ex- 
pected to know at least five of the forty-five words on the list; and 
at eight years, at least eight words (170, pp. 94, 100). A fairly cor- 
rect idea of their meaning is expected. For example, the following 
are considered adequate definitions for the words given: an orange, 
“a fruit”; an envelope, “is to mail”; tap, “you make a little noise”; 
roar, “a lion roars.” Growth in vocabulary is shown not only in the 
increased number of words but also in “their ever-widening range 
and precision.” A six-year-old is likely to define a balloon as “what 
you go up in” or “to play with.” An eight-year-old can describe the 
balloon as “a great big thing that goes up in the air with people in 
it.” A six-year-old is likely to say that a tiger is “to eat you up.” 
When he is eight years old he is able to give this definition: “It’s an 
animal like a big old cat that I saw in the circus,” The child’s 


vocabulary. grows in’ vividness and richness of associations as his 
experiences broaden and deepen. 


AT SIX YEARS AT EIGHT YEARS 


What it is What it is 


used for made of r shara 


Balloon Balloon 


The class of objects 
to which it belongs 


Fic. 4. ILLUSTRATING INCREASE IN ASSOCIATIONS WITH A WORD 
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The sequence in word knewledge is somewhat as follows: At 
first children learn the names of things they can see and define them 
in terms of use. Later they put objects into classes—carrots and 
potatoes are “vegetables”; roses and daisies are “flowers.” The next 
stage is to classify according to less obvious qualities. As children 
grow older they learn to see relations and organize their ideas in 
more comprehensive patterns. 


Oral reading 


No longer merely a tedious drill, oral reading now takes its place 
as one of the social activities of the school. Children read orally to 
give pleasure and entertainment to others. They choose selections 
that are new and entertaining to their listeners. 

Oral reading has many values. It is needed in a number of life 
situations and still more frequently in audience situations in school. 
It is a “natural” approach to silent reading. However, if oral reading 
is to have beneficial effects it must not be “the labored word-calling” 
so often practiced in the primary grades (125, pp. 254-265). Oral 
reading has value in teaching children to listen as well as to read. 
Properly taught, both oral and silent reading are desirable. 

The child who reads effectively out loud has learned to pronounce 
the words correctly, articulate clearly and correctly, and speak 
loudly enough to be heard by everyone in the audience. He has 
learned to read: in meaningful thought groups, pausing between 
ideas long enough to be understood. He speaks in a pleasing, natural 
voice that is “alive and expressive, not monotonous,” and not pitched 
too high or too low. He uses emphasis to make the meaning clear 
(125, p. 265). 

At some point between the second and fourth grades children 
begin to read faster silently than orally. They begin to comprehend 
content faster than they can speak. Continuing extensively to read 
“out loud” after this point may retard their speed in silent reading. 


Bilingualism 
Children from foreign-speaking homes are likely to'be slow in 
achievement during their first years of school. They need many op- 
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portunities to talk and work and play with children who speak 
English, For example, a German boy, whose reading was below the 
average in an American school, was for a time given no special 
instruction in reading so he could spend more of his time in class 
discussion, group work, and group recreation. 


Sentence development 


(í Children’s ability to carry on a conversation and to give a con- 
nected account of some experience develops in response to their 
need to express themselves clearly and forcefully. It is difficult to 
say when a child has learned to use the complex sentence form, The 
occasional use of a complex sentence does not mean he has acquired 
this ability; he may be merely repeating a formula or imitating an 
adult's sentence. By six and a half, gifted children use complex 
sentences such as, “TIl come when you call,” “I don’t know how he 
does it,” or “See where it went.” Complex sentences introduced by 
“if” may not be used until a year later. 


Progress in reading 


“Slow and sure” is not usually true in reading; “fast and thought- 
ful” is a more usual combination. In the first and second grades the 
teacher should be most concerned with establishing habits, attitudes, 
and interest: reading to get the meaning of the passage, and read- 
ing for enjoyment and information. ° 

What kind of books are most interesting to children in the first 
three grades? Many years ago Dunn (51) found that surprise and 
plot appealed to both boys and girls. Boys were keenly interested 
in stories about animals. Girls liked stories about children and 
familiar experiences, Girls liked stories with repetition and con- 
versation better than boys did. Of the selections used in Dunn’s 
study, the most popular one with boys was the story of George 
Washington and the colt, which has a good plot involving boys and 
animals and also offers a real surprise when the colt suddenly drops 
dead. According to another study, one of the most popular poems in 
second and third readers was the one about the “two little kittens 
one stormy night” who “began to quarrel and then to fight.” This 
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poem likewise has the same three interest factors of surprise, plot, 
and animals. Poetry that has these elements would probably be as 
interesting to children as prose. 


Physical factors in reading 


Ability to see printed words is obviously a prerequisite to read- 
ing, especially when children are taught by the “look-and-say” 
method. Auditory defects influence learning more seriously when 
the phonetic method is used. Even a small degree of nearsighted- 
ness, farsightedness, astigmatism, or aniseikonia (a difference in 
size or shape between the images formed by the two eyes) may 
cause discomfort and increased difficulty in reading; these condi- 
tions may cause a child who is not highly motivated to withdraw 
from the reading situation. 

A definite relation of handedness and eye-dominance to reading 
and to speech (143) has not yet been established by experimental 
work, It is frequently associated with personality difficulty. By the 
time children enter school they show differences in the degree to 
which they use the preferred hand. In 865 schools in Michigan 8.2 
per cent of the 225,000 pupils were left-handed. The percentage 
varied widely from grade to grade and from one part of the state to 
the other, It is more common among boys than among girls. A larger 
proportion of children are left-eyed, i.e., they prefer and use the 
left eye more than the right. A child may be right-handed and left- 
eyed. Eye dominance seems to be more closely related to reading 
achievement than does hand dominance. 


Experience with words and books 
It is an advantage in learning to read to have had experience with 


words and books: 

To recognize signs and follow simple printed directions like 
“Go” and “Stop.” 

To be familiar with the phraseology of stories; this helps children 
anticipate meaning more readily when they begin to read. 

To look at the book while someone reads to them; thus they will 
get the feeling of correct eye movement from left to right and from 
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one line to the next and may begin to recognize words that fre- 
quently recur. 


Personality factors in language development 


Word fluency may be related to temperamental as well as to 
intellectual traits (65). On various measures of performance in the 
language arts, such as naming things and saying rhymes, the chil- 
dren who were more curious, competitive, gregarious, cheerful, 
original, and less shy than the rest seemed to have the advantage. 
According to Robinson (40, pp. 114-122), the seriously retarded 
readers tended to be aggressive or to withdraw, to feel insecure 
and apprehensive. They were also subject to a higher-than-average 
incidence of irritability, negativism, extreme shyness, short atten- 
tion span, and reluctance to attack new problems. In another in- 
vestigation (87) a high degree of impulsiveness, inattentiveness, and 
“uncritical, nonreflective performance” was characteristic of the 
twelve-year-old children having reading difficulty. According to a 
psychoanalytical point of view (40, pp. 133-140), failure to read 
may be a neurotic symptom, a dynamically active unconscious sup- 
pression of the desire to learn through books. 

It is easy to see how a child becomes emotionally upset by failure 
to read. If the child is given instruction in reading before he is able 
to succeed, he experiences the stigma of failure. Because reading is 
a culturally prized accomplishment, his failure may affect his rela- 
tions with his parents and even with other children, On the other 
hand, success in reading may have an integrating effect. Extremely 
high reading achievement, however, is sometimes the result of the 
child’s compensatory effort to meet his parents’ expectation. 


Children’s questions 


Children six, seven, and eight often ask “why” when their ob- 
servation runs counter to some general rule which they have begun 
to formulate for themselves. By thoughtfully answering the child’s 
questions, parents and teachers can help him gain a sense of security 
in the physical world and at the same time open avenues for fur- 
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ther exploration. Interests are built by engaging in activities that 
lead to further activities. 

An observant mother recognized that a parent can go too far in 
giving verbal explanations. She wrote: 


I was brought up on plenty of explanation and throve on it. My husband 
was brought up on authority and few explanations, and deplored it. So 
almost without thinking we embarked on a policy of giving Teddy a reason 
for everything he questioned. And then we worked hard to undo the result, 
which was to deprive him of practice in making generalizations for himself. 
He got the idea that words would explain everything satisfactorily, includ- 
ing his own errors and unreasonable desires. He doesn’t think that now, 
but I feel apologetic for the period when he did. It is difficult to draw the 
line between too much explanation and too little, but I think it is very 
important to realize that there is a line. 


Written composition 


Children begin to write in response to some need to communicate, 
such as to send a letter to a sick classmate, to write or accept an 
invitation to a party, or to compose a valentine or some other holi- 
day greeting. Some classes record daily their group or individual 
activities, Other classes publish a weekly newspaper containing 
editorials, stories, poems, news, and pictures, which children in other 
rooms also enjoy reading. One group was interested in writing book 
reviews, some of which were published in the literary section of the 
city paper. A third-grade group in New York City received a letter 
from some children in North Carolina, telling about the raising of 
cotton, They replied with a letter telling the southern children 
about New York City. Both of the following compositions were 
written by third-grade children in the Horace Mann School of 
Teachers College, Miss Sarah Baldwin, teacher. 


BOOK REVIEW 
The Cave Twins by Lucy Fitch Perkins 


When the Twins frightened their old grandma I think it was very funny. 
They stay awake one night and Hawk-Eye says he and Limberleg will in 
the morning cross the river and the blue hills to see where the sun comes 


from. The Twins follow them, but they get a spanking. 
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They go out to a little neck of land. There is an earthquake and a mile 
of land falls into the water, so they can’t go back. Hawk-Eye makes a boat 
and goes back to where they used to live. He brings their grandma and 
two boys with him. When they go into the new cave, even the fire dances. 

I am sure everyone who reads this book will like it very much. I loved it. 


This is the letter from Miss Baldwin’s pupils to the children at Rock 
Hill who wrote to them and sent them some cotton: 


The first thing you'll want to do when you come to the city will be to 
go to Bronx Park. It is just a big chunk of country in a big busy city. 


Part I 
The Park 
There are many trees that are as big as houses, that children play under. 
There are flowers that gleam in the sun which are often on show. It is just 
like being out in the country. 
Part II 
The Zoo 
When you step into the Zoo it is like being in the jungle. You are sur- 
rounded with animals on all sides. They look fierce and wild but when you 
come up to them they are as tame as lambs. 


Riverside Drive 
When you go to New York one of the nicest places you can see is River- 
side Drive. It is such a beautiful park. There are lots and lots of trees and 
grass in it and children who are playing. You can see the Hudson river from 
the park. Some of the trees are in bloom. I have seen some cherry blossoms 
and also some white flowers but I do not know their name. I play in that 
park nearly every day. In winter you can coast in the park. There are lots 


and lots of boats in the Hudson river. Now I have told you a lot about 
Riverside Drive and its park. 


With skillful teaching (85, 107, 111, 188, 190), children often 
express their feelings imaginatively and sometimes poetically, The 
following verse was written by a third-grade child in the Horace 
Mann School: 

THE DEEP Woop 


It’s fun to walk in the big deep woods 
And see the trees way above my head. 


It's fun to get a glimpse of a small squirrel 
In a brownish coat of red. 
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It’s fun to hear the birds singing 
Way up in the trees. 
And sway and rock so gently 
At every passing breeze. 


Among the confidential notes given to another third-grade teacher 
(178) were examples of the imagination and practicality which one k 
finds in the language of primary children. 


Other illustrations of writings by third-grade children are given 
in an article by Burkholder (82). 


A favorable environment 

The most favorable environment for language development has 
the following characteristics; 

A sympathetic pupil-teacher relation and attitude of acceptance 
in which the child can build self-confidence and security. 

Provision of prereading experiences and materials varied enough 
to meet all the children’s different developmental needs. 

A “self-selection” policy which grants the child freedom to choose 
the experiences he wants and needs. 

Avoidance of a competitive atmosphere where poor readers feel 
humiliated. 

Small groups in which there is stimulating interaction among 
pupils. 

An attitude of encouragement by the group of one another and a 
sense of belonging and being accepted. 

Opportunity for each child to achieve excellence in some activity, 
even though he is not able to make much progress in reading or any 
other phase of the academic work. 

Instruction in the best methods of word recognition and other 
basic reading skills. 

Practice in enjoyable oral and s 
for it. Reading is closely tied up wi 


age group. A chilď’s achievement i 
tudes of other children in his class toward him and toward reading. 


He is strongly influenced by the school, his scout troop and church 
groups of his own age. 


ilent reading as the child is ready 
th the developmental tasks of this 
n reading is related to the atti- 
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NUMBER 
Readiness for arithmetic 


Before they come to school children gain some incidental under- 
standing of numbers as they mature mentally. “Size language’— 
bigger or smaller, heavier or lighter, taller or shorter, few or many 
~should be introduced before counting. By the time children enter 
school they can recognize groups of four or five objects. Counting 
makes possible the recognition of larger groups. 

As in the language arts, children bring different degrees of readi- 
ness to their first arithmetic lesson. Knowing that readiness can be 
developed, the teacher will not sit back and wait for it; he will 
stimulate readiness for reading, arithmetic, and other kinds of learn- 
ing by providing suitable experiences, Brueckner (30) constructed 
a test to appraise children’s readiness for arithmetic. 


Achievement in arithmetic 


Hildreth (136, p. 175) suggested an initial check on the following 
accomplishments of individual children at the beginning of the 
second grade: 

Sains by 7 1$ 2's, oh 10's, and other groupings if the child shows 


Writing numbers. s 
Mlustrating the meaning of number terms including one half, one third, 
one fourth. 


The learnings of the second grade should merge into accomplish- 
ments at the third-grade level. The class activities still provide ex- 
periences and problems in number. Children should be expected to 
make progress toward a clearer idea of number concept, increased 
ability to estimate the approximate answer to a problem, more skill 
in reading material that involves numbers, and greater speed and 
accuracy in simple computation and problem solving. 
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OTHER ASPECTS OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


During the primary period children continue to grow mentally, 
Learning continues even after anatomical growth ceases. Reasoning 
and thinking improve during the primary years. Children are less 
likely to think two things are alike just because they occur side by 
side. Many examples of reasoning may be observed in primary 


children: 


“Many hands make light work,” said Phebe’s aunt to the children 
who were helping her shell peas. 
“Yes,” said seven-year-old Phebe, “but too many cooks spoil the 


broth.” 


The revision of the Stanford-Binet scale contains many tests which 
involve reasoning. At the six-year level it includes a test which 
involves distinguishing pictorial likenesses and differences, and 
another which presents the practical problem of finding the shortest 
path to a given goal. In the scale for the seven-year-old are tests of 
distinguishing similarities between two things, such as wood and 
coal or a ship and an automobile (170, pp. 98-99). Thinking and 
reasoning are further tested by questions concerning the best thing 
to do in certain common problem situations, Children eight years of 
age may be expected to detect simple absurdities and to solve 
simple everyday problems of living. 

By ane and testing solutions to everyday difficulties children 
gain practice in thinking, With thoughtful guidance and good ex- 
amples of logical thinking, children who have a wealth of concrete 
experience will learn to organize their knowledge and to state their 


simple, tentative conclusions. These will gradually crystallize into 


more and more adequate generalizations. 
The mental growth curve varies with the kinds of items which 


are measured. Even though two children make the same total score 
on a test, the organization of their abilities may be different. Thus 
the intelligence quotient itself does not have a constant meaning 
when computed from different tests, or from the scores of children 
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of different ages, levels of mental ability, and socioeconomic back- 
grounds. 


Factors related to mental ability and mental growth 


Gifted children, even from poor environments, are usually better 
developed, stronger, and more mature physiologically than the gen- 
eral population. Though physical and mental handicaps tend to go 
together, correction of physical defects cannot be counted on to 
raise the IQ. The fond hope that a child will become brighter if 
his infected tonsils are removed is without foundation. However, 
some improvement in school achievement can be expected as a 
result of change from extremely poor to very good physical and 
nutritional conditions. 

As in preschool years, there is lack of agreement concerning the 
relation between mental ability and socioeconomic status and 
parental occupation. All agree there is much overlapping in intel- 
ligence between different occupational groups (145). In general, 
lack of intellectual stimulation most often is associated with low 
scores on intelligence tests. 

The nature of the test makes a difference in the results. On the 
Goodenough Intelligence Drawing Test the average score for first- 
grade children from a slum area differed by less than 5 IQ points 
from the average score of another group of first-grade children from 
a well-to-do residential section (149). On the Binet test the differ- 
ence between the two groups in average IQ scores was 13.2 points. 
Analysis of the test results showed that the high socioeconomic 
groups were superior in vocabulary, verbal comprehension of every- 
day situations, rhymes, and motor control items, whereas the chil- 
dren from the poor socioeconomic environments showed relative 

$ superiority on tests of counting, handling of money, and sensory 
discrimination. 

The possibility that intelligence tests now most widely used may 
not measure the real learning ability of children from the lower 
socioeconomic groups was examined by Davis in his Inglis Lecture 
for 1948 (42). He contended that the present tests are unfair to the 
economically disadvantaged, whose potential ability is neither rec- 
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ognized nor developed. Insofar as the tests include tasks which re- 
quire certain educational opportunity or involve words, experiences, 
and problems that are more familiar to some groups than to others, 
certain children are bound to be at a disadvantage. He and Havig- 
hurst (43) therefore recommended tests constructed on the basis 
of experiences common to all socioeconomic groups, equally motivat- 
ing, and phrased in language common in the environment of all 
groups. On the Davis-Hess Individual Test of Intelligence for chil- 
dren six to nine, the IQ score advantage of the high occupational 
white group was reduced by more than 10 points (44). According 
to Davis and Hess, this type of test seems to discover individual 
“children from the lower economic group whose real intellectual 
potential is not revealed by standard intelligence tests” (44, p. 605). 

Mental growth may be modified by personality disturbances. It 
has been reported that children with behavior problems, tested dur- 
ing the latter part of the primary period, tend to lose in intelligence 
rating after an interval of from five to twelve years. There is some 
evidence that a gain in intelligence quotient may be associated with 
improved emotional control and with a more favorable parental 
attitude. 


Constancy of IQ 

A child tested at six years of age, under fairly constant environ- 
mental conditions, will likely be in the same broad category of 
intelligence—dull normal, average, Or superior—when tested three 
years later; a school child initially classified as gifted rarely falls 
ferior level during adolescence. However, the 


to the average or in 
variation in IQ points is considerable. In Honzik, Macfarlane, and 


Allen’s follow-up study (78) of 252 children from two to eighteen 
years, during school years the IQ changed 15 or more points for 
almost 60 per cent of the group, 20 or more points for one third 
of the group, and 30 or more points for 9 per cent. The changes 
showed a regression toward family level as judged by parents’ educa- 
tion and socioeconomic status. Extreme changes—from 90 to 145 IQ 
and from 62 to 90—have been reported, and the possibility of ex- 
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treme fluctuation should be recognized in dealing with individual 
children. 

Many factors other than error in the administration of the test 
may account for the inconstancy of the intelligence quotient. The 
first test may have required no reading ability; the second, high 
reading proficiency. The first test may have emphasized speed; the 
second may have allowed unlimited time. The child may have been 
emotionally inhibited in taking one of the tests. 


Mentally retarded children 


True mental retardation and feeblemindedness have sometimes 
been confused with lack of knowledge, delayed speech, retardation 
caused by severe illness, brain injury, or other conditions that have 
prevented learning (9). Psychologists increasingly recognize pos- 
sible emotional causation in cases that seem to be mentally deficient. 
Rorschach analysis (93) of 66 children, aged 10 to 15 years, showed 
less than 50 per cent agreement on intellectual placement with the 
objective intelligence test results. 

The child on the borderline between feeblemindedness and nor- 
mal intelligence is often neglected. His need to develop manual 
skills is seldom provided before the seventh grade. By that time he 
has left school, having had a “thoroughly unsatisfying educational 
experience.” Children who are “intellectually inadequate” can grow 
up to be useful citizens. 


The intellectually gifted child 


Owing to the quality of his nervous system, a bright child is able 
to profit more fully from past experience and to see relationships in 
a new situation more quickly than a slow-learning child of the 
same chronological age. For example, some gifted children in a 
nutrition class gained in one period an understanding of the rela- 
tion of food to health and growth that was only acquired by the 
slow-learning group in a semester, As bright children mature, they 
gain insight more and more rapidly into increasingly difficult situa- 
tions, Their goals are higher than those of mentally retarded children, 
and they reach them more rapidly. 
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Many fallacies regarding the gifted child persist. Witty (194) has 
described some of these expressed in letters from parents. It is false 
that children with high IQ’s are “queer” or “eccentric”; that they 
are generally unsocial. It is true that they are sometimes impatient 
with the immaturity of their age-mates and are often impatient with 
classwork that is lacking in information or interest for them. Said 
one first-grader who had learned to read before he entered school: 
“Take that pusillanimous primer away.” One can imagine how the 
teacher warmed up to him! Another youngster of the same age re- 
marked, “I find phonics intolerable.” 


Memory 


Memory span increases with age. Memory span for words varies 
greatly with their familiarity, interest, and meaning for the child, 
and with the context in which they are used. The majority of 
eight-year-olds can answer five out of six simple questions on a 
story one paragraph in length and can repeat without errors a 
sentence of about 16 syllables after hearing it once. 

Memory for movies is high. Eight- and nine-year-old children, 
tested on their knowledge of movies they had seen, recalled 60 per 
cent of the content as tested; eleven- and twelve-year-olds recalled 
75 per cent; and children fifteen and sixteen years old, 91 per cent. 
Memory is related to attention span. When engaged in an interesting 
occupation such as building, six-year-old children were observed to 
keep at it voluntarily for three quarters of an hour. More common at 
this age are attention spans of two to ten minutes. 


Imagination 

The primary period is generally said to be a time in which fanciful 
imagination flourishes, and in which fairy tales and myths satisfy a 
need, However, some studies of children’s interests in reading show 
a preférence for stories about children and familiar experiences. For 


the majority of children the most useful kind of imagination is that 


which helps them to “work out plans in their heads,” to put them- 
> and to picture objects not pres- 


selves in “the other fellow’s place,” 
ent to the senses. 
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Many children spend considerable time in fantasy. Griffiths (70) 
studied the imagination of early childhood by observing children at 
play and in situations which she set up. Childrens daydreams ap- 
pear to fit into their total pattern of thought and action. However, 
daydreams are a path of least resistance since they require less en- 
ergy and effort than action. They may become a substitute for reality 
and a means of easy wish fulfillment. 


Dreams 


By suggestion, just before a child goes to sleep, it is sometimes 
possible to supplant troubling night dreams arising from the cares 
and problems of the day. Such dreams may also be lessened by help- 
ing the child to solve the day’s problems more successfully. Vivid 
night dreams that arouse intense emotion may color the day’s occu- 
pations and interfere with the efficiency of the child’s functioning 
in the world of reality. 


Moral judgments of the child 


On the basis of their experience and background, children six, 
seven, and eight years old are developing conscience, a sense of fair 
play and honesty, and a sense of values. Values are the organizing 
core. They largely determine the way in which children use their ex- 
periences. 

What is naughty to a grown-up may not seem at all naughty to 
the child. The child should be shown that the act is undesirable, un- 
kind, or simply not permissible. He can find a more acceptable re- 
sponse. This can be done without instilling feelings of guilt, fear, or 
anxiety. 

Piaget (187) observed a gradual development of moral ideas in 
the groups of French children whom he studied. Up to the age of 
seven or eight they tended to judge an act by its material results, For 
example, they considered a child who accidentally broke 15 plates 
naughtier than one who broke a cup while he was stealing jam. To 
the younger child any act that runs counter to adult rules is wrong; 
later he weighs the practicality of the act before concluding that it 
is wrong; and still later he calls an act wrong that is unfair to anyone. 
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Although American investigators do not wholly agree with all of 
Piagets early conclusions, his method of studying children’s re- 
sponses in an interview situation has produced valuable insights into 
their thinking and moral judgments. 

The child’s moral judgments seem to be influenced by his sug- 
gestibility and by his egocentricity. Suggestibility, which appears to 
reach a peak at about seven years, increases the child’s tendency to 
conform to adult rules and wishes. Egocentricity prevents him from 
feeling with others and seeing things from their point of view. Sen- 
sitivity to others’ opinions is basic to the development of self-criti- 
cism, conscience, or the superego. A child will do the right thing at 
first because someone whom he wants to please believes in him. As 
he grows older he wants to know why certain demands are made 
upon him; then he can “interiorize” the rules that he has previously 
accepted as outside himself. He will do the right thing because he 
thinks of himself as a person who does the right thing. 

Moral adjustment does not necessarily parallel moral behavior. A 
child may give lip service to the idea of brotherly love but promptly 
hit a child who is annoying him. As measured by tests of moral 
knowledge, children do not seem to grow less deceitful or selfish as 
they grow older unless their environment becomes more conducive 


to honesty and unselfishness. 


SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


The child’s spiritual values also develop with experience. They un- 
fold with his readiness to sense the unseen world. One group of six- 
and seven-year-olds in a church school, not yet ready for scientific 
or theological explanations of the universe, expressed their feeling in 
the refrain to an original song: “We can but watch and wonder.” 
They drew pictures of natural phenomena that seemed marvelous to 
them such as the night sky with its myriads of stars, apple seeds that 
could produce trees, the coloring of a putterfly’s wings. These chil- 
dren preserved the sense of wonder that is often destroyed by pre- 
mature attempts at explanation. 

Children of eight and nine are intensely practical and matter of 
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fact. They want “yes and no” answers to their questions. They are es- 
caping from childish misunderstandings. They are ceasing to accept 
the supernatural implicitly, and are beginning to question state- 
ments about God; they wonder how He can see everything, be every- 
where, do everything. They need to realize that there are things 
that “no man knoweth,” that there are different ways of being right, 
and that people may think and feel differently. Each child can be 
helped to find God in his own way. 

Any aspect of life may be a religious experience (182). The wise 
teacher listens and enjoys the children’s conversation, occasionally 
highlights a satisfying experience, and goes beyond the child’s own 
interpretation only when the group is ready for it. Children catch 
ways of thinking and feeling from their daily associates. Every group 
experience changes to some extent their value system and their social 
orientation. 


HEALTHFUL LIVING 


During the primary period it is important for a child to build 
wholesome attitudes toward himself as a growing organism—to es- 
tablish healthful ways of acting, thinking, and feeling. These grow 
out of his experiences in healthful living. The 24-hour day is full of 
opportunities for doing things in a healthful rather than in an un- 
healthful way. Personal cleanliness and healthful living in school 
require washing the hands after going to the toilet and before eat- 
ing; covering the nose and mouth when sneezing and coughing; 
reporting to the teacher or nurse if one feels ill; holding books and 
writing material vertically at least 12 inches from the eyes when 
reading and writing; keeping the fingers, pencils, and all kinds of 
objects out of the mouth; watching the room thermometer to see 
that it does not rise above 68° F; choosing a lunch of milk, bread, 
vegetables, and fruit if opportunity for choice is given; allowing a 
half hour for lunch; going outdoors to play at recess rather than sit- 
ting inside; and being generally cheerful and good natured. At home 
the child may establish additional good habits of going willingly to 
bed at the appointed time, taking responsibility for the care of his 
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teeth and personal cleanliness, eating willingly the wholesome food 
set before him, helping to make mealtime a pleasant time for every- 
one. Teachers and parents should, however, be careful that he does 
not feel overburdened with responsibility, or does not become too 
constantly conscious about his health. 

Habits of healthful living are reinforced as the child reads about 
attractive children doing healthful things. Simple explanations of 
why he should continue to drink milk and to eat vegetables and fruit 
give him additional motivations for doing so. A knowledge of what 
to do and how to do it helps to “get the act performed.” 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Many changes in a child’s interpersonal relations occur in his sixth 
is relation to parents, to other adults, and 
to children of his own age. This is “a self-correcting phase of devel- 
opment” of great importance for children’s future social life. 

The school is a laboratory for social relations. Home habits of 
courtesy, helpfulness, cooperation, and personal cleanliness will not 
necessarily carry over into the school situation. “New occasions teach 
new duties.” For many children, school is the first experience in group 
life outside the home. They now have to learn to live in two worlds. 

Social behavior in school situations involves being fairly courteous 
in everyday school associations, keeping quiet at certain times, tak- 
ing turns, not laughing or making fun of the mistakes of other chil- 
dren, paying attention when someone else is talking, not getting 
angry when the good of the group demands an interruption of one’s 
activity, and not taking more than one’s share of time and attention. 
Cooperation in school means obeying the reasonable rules of the 
school, sharing work with other children on a group project, taking 
the lead or doing the particular job assigned to one, being in the right 


place at the right time, and playing fair. Helpfulness in school means 


keeping one’s own desk or locker neat, doing one’s share to keep the 
school building and grounds clean, and performing faithfully the 


duties to which one is elected or assigned. 


to ninth years—changes inh 
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Stages in social development 


Piaget distinguished three stages of social development in the 
children he studied. In the first stage, which he designates as ego- 
centrism, the individual is impervious to social stimulation from 
without. In the second stage the child makes an effort to enter into 
real social communication. In the third stage there is reciprocity and 
mutual respect between persons. The age sequence of these stages 
of social development probably varies with different socioeconomic 
groups and different cultures. There is already a little evidence that 
children from more privileged homes pass through the earlier stages 
more quickly than do children from underprivileged homes. 

Teachers should avoid reinforcing undesirable patterns, such as 
making “mother’s darling” still more dependent and rejecting the 
unloved child. 


Relations with adults 


Six-year-olds desire to get close to adults; they want adult approval 
of their undertakings; they thrive on praise. Although they are will- 
ing to take orders, they have not learned to take criticism, unless they 
see it as the adult's way of helping them to make progress in some- 
thing they want to do. Up to seven years children are likely to mention 
members of their family as the persons they admire most. Then par- 
ents tend to lose prestige. From the age of seven to adolescence a de- 
creasing percentage find their heroes in their own family. The childish 
faith in the infallibility of parents and other adults suffers a decline. 

However, in our culture, eight-year-olds are still dependent on 
their mothers and express a preference for them. They appeared to 
like best the parent who satisfies their material wants, plays with 
them most, and punishes them least. In general, gifts do not make a 
parent popular. $ 

Some intellectual, brilliant parents are not appreciated by their 
children until the latter have reached a certain stage of maturity. 
The genuine goodness and kindliness of other parents are frequently 
not fully appreciated until after their death or until their children 
have themselves had experience in parenthood. 
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Relations with other children 


As children move away from dependence upon adults they enter 
more fully into the world of children. In young groups there is at 
first much bossing and domineering, name-calling, even cruelty to 
the weak or incompetent. Everyone wants to be first. The most en- 
joyable parties are, according to adult standards, somewhat rowdy 
—a “free for all’—no little ladies and gentlemen are present. Parents 
are frequently disconcerted by their children’s party behavior; they 
apologize to the hostess. 

Children also tend to go through a period of blaming others, giv- 
ing excuses—“I was going to do it”—lying, appropriating the property 
of others. Respect for property and disapproval of falsehood come 
in due time. Children six and seven years old are likely to say, “I 
dont know” to questions about the reasons for their behavior. 
Through their daily experiences they see for themselves what kinds 
of behavior bring the most satisfaction. They gradually become more 
critical of themselves and less critical of others. To avoid being re- 
jected or hurt, or to win recognition, they do the acceptable thing. 

As they become more expert in handling their own affairs, they 
want less adult supervision in their play. With proper guidance they 
learn to handle their own disputes and make their own rules. 
They prefer suggestions to authoritarian direction. By the end of the 
primary period they have gained considerable ability to plan together 
and carry out their plan of action cooperatively. 

Toward the end of the period they acquire “bosom friends.” This, 
too, is a valuable experience which helps them learn to relate them- 
selves to others. They tend to be cosmopolitan and show very little 
prejudice toward children of other nationalities, races, and creeds. 

Whatever its origin, a certain antagonism develops between boys 
and girls. Perhaps this sex cleavage reflects the thoughtless adult 
remarks about “silly girls” and “rough boys.” More information about 
the respective roles of father and mother helps them to clarify their 
own appropriate sex role. Through vigorous games and sports boys 
have more opportunity than girls to work off their feelings of hos- 


tility in socially acceptable ways. 
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Imaginary companions, which seem to be a developmental phe- 
nomenon characteristic of children two and a half to four and a half 
years old, may persist into the school years. About one fifth of the 
210 school-age children seen at a guidance service and nursery (4) 
were found to have imaginary companions or related imaginative 
phenomena. 

Children differ greatly in the social perception which is basic to 
social responsiveness, namely, the ability to respond appropriately 
to individuals and social situations. Aggressive, nonconforming, ex- 
citable children tend to center their attention chiefly on themselves 
and to show little social responsiveness to other children. Harris (72) 
studied this quality in a limited sense by means of a pictorial “guess 
who” technique, which was useful in revealing “responsiveness to 
aspects of behavior which the child could not put into words,” and 
by verbal descriptions, which supplemented the picture test. This 
study revealed individual differences among kindergarten children 
in degree and breadth of social responsiveness. 


Developing social behavior 


Practice in learning to relate oneself to others is provided in a 
school in which the child is free to move about, to consult and assist 
other children, to solve group problems, to play a variety of active 
games—all with the guidance of a teacher who frequently gives his 
approval to the desirable social behavior she notices and occasionally 
suggests better ways of acting. Such a school furnishes children the 
best environment for learning to live happily with others. 

The influence of the teacher in the first three grades is unobtrusive 
but very great. It has been noted that certain teachers seem to in- 
spire courtesy and friendliness, while other teachers evoke discour- 
tesy and quarrelsomeness. The truth of the old saying “Pay out a 
smile and get a smile” is supported by observation in schools here 
and abroad. Daily association with persons of genuine social sensi- 
tivity and skill may contribute a great deal to a child’s social devel- 
opment. An interesting illustration of the effect of association in the 
animal world was described by Murphy and Murphy in their Ex- 
perimental Social Psychology. A sparrow, growing up with canaries, 
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modified his hoarse chirp; his voice became soft and musical; he 
eventually gave “a genuine musical trill.” When placed among spar- 
rows, the fledgling resumed the sparrow voice. When placed with 
canaries again, it quickly regained the canary song. 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


Personality characteristics common in the five- to nine-year-old 
group have already been mentioned. Although these children are 
still generally conformists,(they tend to be increasingly self-reliant 
and independent, and to make their own decisions, They are ritual- 
istic—things must be done in a certain way. They collect and hoard 
and barter. They begin to find ideals beyond their immediate envi- 
ronment. Although the personality is still in the making, its central 
core and pattern are more or less clearly defined. As the child weaves 
back and forth from dependence to independence, from rebellion to 
docility, from questioning to credulity, every personal contact to 
some degree modifies his “response potentialities.” The prime im- 
portance of group activity during these years has already been men- 
tioned. 

In practical terms, character is formed day by day as the child 
chooses to do those things that are in line with his concept of himself 
and that are socially approved. Gradually he is able to abstract from 
his specific responses generalizations that serve as a guide to future 
actions. The role of parent and teacher is primarily to “make lovable 
those things which he ought to love.” 

It is very important for a child to feel that he is an independent, 
competent person. But just because he sometimes acts independently 
the teacher or parent cannot expect him always to be independent; 
he has lapses. In striving for independence, he may experience lone- 
liness. If he is forced to shoulder too much responsibility too rapidly, 
as often happens with the oldest child, he may avoid independence. 
The goal is to foster independence without demanding too much. 
The more secure he feels in his own ability, the better he can meet 
difficulty, failure, and criticism; the better able he is to focus his 
attention on his school tasks and his own developmental tasks. 
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Effect of adults’ behavior 


The way in which adults act toward the child profoundly affects 
his personality. Complete or partial rejection by adults frequently 
evokes these reactions: compulsive dependency, power strivings, 
detachment, aggression, emotional immaturity, an inordinate pre- 
occupation with sex (194). “There was little warmth about these 
children and . . . one could never get to know their thoughts or 
feelings” (194, p. 79). Children who were “babied” or “pushed” by 
their parents in the first six grades had many more social difficulties 
than children who were encouraged to “act their age.” Children from 
disturbed homes who are constantly working out emotional conflicts 
with themselves have little energy left for school tasks; they are so 
preoccupied with problems within themselves. Emotional readiness 
for school is the most difficult kind of readiness to achieve. 

Parents exert a great influence on their children’s level of aspira- 
tion. Some children aim far too high; they are way up in the clouds; 
they cannot possibly attain their goals. Other children set their level 
of aspiration too low; they want to be sure not to fail; they lack in- 
centive to achieve up to their capacity. The children whose goal is 
too high increase their feeling of inferiority with each new failure. 
The children whose level of aspiration is too low may avoid conflict, 
but they do not realize their best potentialities. 

Adults also influence children’s concept of themselves. Children 
tend to live up to the labels they are given—“lazy,” “dumb, “bad,” 
“mean”; or “helpful,” “bright,” “good,” “friendly.” The teacher who 
“accentuates the positive” and makes kindly personal comment about 
a specific act helps children to develop positive qualities. 


A CHILD AS THE TEACHER SEES HER 


It is difficult to get into a child’s world. Even the teacher who lived 


so closely with eight-year-old Alice in an informal school situation 
knew little of her inner world. 


Once Alice wished vehemently that she “might never be allergic to 
anything.” She also wished to be “very, very beautiful” and “never to have 
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to do arithmetic.” On another occasion she made a picture which showed, 
at the left, one girl who resembled Alice and two other girls, at the right, 
whispering to each other. Alice brought this drawing to the teacher and 
asked anxiously, “What do you think they're doing?” The teacher said, “Are 
they ata birthday party?” Alice said sadly in a heavy voice, “Cant you 
see? They're making fun of her.” 

Alice was often absent from school, ill with a cold or suffering from 
allergies. Her long history of illness may account for some of her insecurity. 

One day in the baseball game, when she came up to bat, she blinked as 
the ball was pitched, shied away a little, and struck at the ball weakly. 
After striking out, she looked around at her teammates anxiously. One said 
kindly, “That’s tough,” and she smiled her halfway smile. Another day when 
she managed to hit the ball she went to the teacher, eyes shining, and said 
in an exultant voice, “I hit it, I hit it!” 

Though she sometimes stood up for her rights on the playground, she 
met schoolroom difficulties in arithmetic or shop with impatience and pleas 
for help. She showed a need for tangible evidence of success. 

She had one ability that gave her prestige in the group—her art of telling 
stories with pictures. She was able to keep the other children enthralled 
as she unfolded a story cartoon about a party attended by a puppy, & mis- 
chievous mouse, a shy little lamb, and a bear who was a teacher. The class 
declared Alice the best “drawer” and chose her picture illustrating a scene 
from the class play to appear in the school paper. When her pictures were 
hung up in the room she smiled in an embarrassed way and shrugged off 
the praise, so uncertain was she of her ability. 

At first she was devoted to one other child—the most popular girl in the 
room. Alice shyly sought her suggestions, and tried to win her for a friend. 
Later Alice made tentative friendships with two other girls. 

Though she rarely volunteered, she accepted and fulfilled the responsi- 
bilities given her. During the year her successes increased her self-confi- 
dence. In May she gave her report on the Pony Express, clearly, precisely, 
concisely. 

Alice expressed neither dislike nor affection for her six-year-old brother. 
Some of her remarks and the brief observations of her and of her mother 
indicated that she might feel unloved. On the day of the picnic when the 
children came back late Alice said, “Oh, goody, if we're late maybe then 


they'll worry about me.” 

Here was a child whose sensitivity and imagination found outlets 
in her creative work. But underneath she seemed to have a feeling 
of insecurity, of not being loved or appreciated. In this case the school 
seemed to be correcting deficiencies in the home and, by giving the 
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child many opportunities to contribute to the group, helped her to 
attain self-confidence and a sense of belonging.? 


ADAY WITH SIX-YEAR-OLDS t 


The teacher had everything in readiness before the children came into 
her room. She greeted each child by name and added a personal remark 
in some Cases. 

During the free period the children chatted with one another, looked at 
books on the table, watched the fish in the aquarium, and did room chores. 

They came together when the bell rang to tell them it was time to read 
the Bible and sing the songs they wanted to sing. Then they made their 
plans for the day and wrote them on the board: 


OUR PLANS FOR MONDAY 
We want a work time. 
We need a clean-up time. 
We want to sing. 
We must plan our trip to the firehouse. 
We want to dance a little. 
We must write invitations to the kindergarten. 
We want a reading time. 
We want to work with our number boxes. 


The teacher then helped each individual and each group to get started. In 
one corner of the room two boys were building a dock for the boats several 
others were painting. Two were painting scenery for the play which they 
were going to give for the kindergarten. Others were playing house in the 
doll corner, and still others were experimenting with a magnet in the sci- 
ence corner. The teacher walked among the children, guiding their learn- 
ing. When the work period was nearly over the teacher said, “We’ll have 
to stop work in five minutes.” When they stopped, they talked over the 
things they had been doing. 

During recess, which was a free-play period, the teacher observed indi- 
vidual children and their social relations. She occasionally made suggestions 
to bring shy children into a group or to help others develop skills and better 
methods of getting along with individuals and in groups. 

After recess they had their midmorning lunch. When they had finished 
the teacher held up cards with the children’s names on them. As each rec- 
ognized his name he took his milk bottle to the clean-up committee. 


* Based on a report of observations made by Miss Eleanor Barry. 
ł Adapted from The Elementary School in Action (136, pp. 11-16), Curricu- 
lum Office, Philadelphia Public Schools, with permission. 
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Reading time came next. The teacher had provided suitable experiences 
for the children in each group—those who were building readiness for read- 
ing, those who were reading charts which they had dictated about their 
experiences, those who were reading preprimers, and those who were 
matching words to pictures, looking at picture books, making scrapbooks, 
or putting puzzles together. 

After the reading period they went to the playroom and skipped and 
danced to the rhythms of well-chosen records. 

They spent the few minutes remaining before lunch in discussing good 
eating habits and safety rules. 

After lunch they had practical experiences with numbers: telling the 
time, counting the unused bottles of milk, and so on. 

Then they had their singing period, which they enjoyed very much. The 
afternoon recess out of doors allowed them to have large-muscle activity 
and a half hour of fresh air and sunshine. 

The rest of the day they spent in planning the play for the kindergarten 
children. This involved learning to write the invitations. At the end of the 
day they discussed their accomplishments, contributing their own childish 
evaluations, and made plans for the next day, taking account of suggestions 


for improvement. 


The modern trend in early childhood education is toward greater 
flexibility in program. Rather than having all the children do the 
same thing at the same time for a considerable part of the day, the 
modern teacher works much more with small groups and with indi- 
viduals engaged in different activities. 


Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 


1. Observe six- to nine-year-old children engaged in unsupervised play at 
school, in a public park, or ina play space in the neighborhood. Record | 
the kinds of games and other play activities that take place, the length 
of time they spend on each, the ones they appear to enjoy most, and the 
interpersonal relations and interactions in the group. Note also any evi- 
dences of sympathetic behavior or of moral judgment, as, for example, 
in connection with disputes that may arise. 

2. In order to study the effect of teachers on children’s behavior and atti- 


tudes, observe sequences of pupil-teacher behavior—the pupil’s act, the 


teacher’s response, the pupil’s subsequent reactions. 
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8. Make a “before and after” picture of a first-, second-, or third-grade 
classroom—first as it is, then as it should be to provide a better environ- 
ment for the development of young children. 

4, Observe a child’s activities during a vacation; point out those that are 
favorable to his best development and suggest others in which he can 
profitably engage. 

5. Which physical defects are most common among children in the first 
three grades of your school? What environmental changes can be made 
to help prevent these defects? 

6. Name some desirable things which children do naturally and which 
the school may help them to do better. 

7. Describe experiences which prepare children for reading and arith- 
metic, 

8. If you were free to choose, which style of handwriting would you 
teach in the primary grades? Why? 

9. Describe the divergent personality trends of several children of the 
same age whom you know intimately. How do you account for these 
differences? Test your hypotheses. 

10. Work out a method by which a teacher could assess a child’s growth 
in self-understanding. 

11. What undesirable behavior patterns, established before the child comes 
to school, do teachers most frequently reenforce—over dependence on 
others, hostility toward others, withdrawal from others? 

12. What differences have you observed in the attitudes, speech, and 
social behavior of children from lower, middle, and high socio-eco- 
nomic levels? 


CHAPTER XV 


How Primary 
Children Learn 


7 the child’s world has been friendly and stimulating he will reach 
out to new experiences. His earliest attitudes toward learning g0 to 
school with him. School experiences may reinforce or distort happy 
and successful home experiences or help to neutralize or intensify the 
effect of unfavorable home conditions. At every stage of develop- 
ment there is possibility of correcting earlier errors. 

Children learn and are happy when they are successfully doing 
worth-while things suited to their ability and temperament. Begin- 
ning with the first grade, children should come willingly to school. 
Many do. 

Every experience is a learning experience. Much of children’s edu- 
cation is incidental. It goes on in the home, on the playground, at 
the movies, and when they are listening to radio programs or reading 
comics. Once assured that the child’s activities are suited to him, the 
parent or teacher may leave him alone except at “teachable moments,” 
when he needs specific instruction or encouragement. 

Precious school days are wasted in learning things no one needs 
to know. In many schools the curriculum is still full of “deadwood.” 
Much time is also wasted in drilling children on subject matter and 
skills that would be more meaningful and easier to Jearn later on. 

® Those who want to delve more deeply into the psychology of learning should 
read Hilgard, Theories of Learning (75); the National Society for the Study of 


Education’s Yearbook, Learning and Instruction (124); and Swenson, Anderson, 


and Stacey, Learning Theory in School Situations (167). 
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Boredom often breeds fatigue and dislike of school, not of learning 
itself. 

To learn, an individual must want something (be motivated), no- 
tice something (receive stimuli from within or without), do some- 
thing (respond to these stimuli), and get something (satisfaction of 
some kind) (118). This is the psychology of learning in a nutshell. 

Motivation is the spark plug of learning. And it is the apparent lack 
of desire to learn that has most often brought parents and teachers 
to their wits’ end. As one mother described it: 


Teddy has never suffered from lack of ability to learn, but when he has 
no desire to learn he is the world’s prize exponent of passive resistance. No 
approach (and I think we have tried all of them at one time or another) 
arouses a flicker in him, and as there are many things which a child must 
learn whether he wants to or not, we have just had to wear him down by 
attrition when all else failed. As often as not he gives way so suddenly that 
we are left in the confusing position of rubbing vigorously at something 
that isn’t there. As his father has several times remarked, “Teddy comes 
round in the end, but my word! I wish I knew a short cut.” 

When he wants to learn, he learns quickly and with great determination, 
but what conditions his wanting to learn is anybody’s guess. Letter writing 
is a good enough example. He has always had a lot of it to do, and judging 
from the recipients’ enthusiasm as well as my own standards, I think he 
does it very nicely. He has never shown any spontaneous interest in writ- 
ing, and his marks for composition in school are deplorable. Any achieve- 
ment on his part is the result of persistence on mine, because I have a bee 
in my bonnet that good self-expression in writing is an acquirable skill 
rather than a talent, For years we had some very sorry sessions over the 
subject. At first he rather enjoyed writing letters, but he was so slap-dash 
about penmanship and punctuation and orderly sequence of thought, and 
so completely satisfied with his own efforts, that reluctant as I was to 
dampen his enthusiasm I couldn’t get any improvement without slave- 
driving. Never at any time did I demand a higher standard than he was 
capable of attaining with reasonable care, but many were the tears he shed 
over my inflexibility, and many the times that I lost patience with his care- 
lessness and inattention. But I consistently praised him for effort, pointed 
out the merits of every letter that was finally sent, and passed on to him 
any compliments that were made to me on his letters. 

The tide suddenly turned two Christmases ago when he was 11, and 
without the slightest urging he wrote, I think, 17 letters before the New 
Year, and self-righteously refused. my offer to relieve him of the last two 
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or three. He now takes some real pride and satisfaction in his letters. He 
may need to be reminded that he owes a letter, but he willingly writes it, 
brings it to me to be corrected, and retires again to copy it out with the 
necessary improvements. In fact, my reading of them has become almost 
unnecessary. 

So we came out all right in the end, as we usually do with Teddy, but I 
always have the nagging feeling that we ought to be able to achieve the 
same results with less turmoil. I dont for a moment imagine that his 
younger brother will grow up without presenting any problems or difficul- 
ties, but I will be very surprised if he eyer puzzles us to the extent that 
Teddy has sometimes done. 

At the other end of the scale, Teddy’s determination is quite capable of 
carrying him through some project which appears to me far too difficult 
for him. For the past four years he has done quite a lot of camping out in 
the garden, sleeping out and cooking his breakfast over a campfire, and 
improving his technique all the time. Last year, when he was 11, he decided 
that he needed a store tent as well as a sleeping tent. Prices being high, we 
flatly refused to allow him to buy one. Well then, he would make one; could 
he have the old canvas cover for the garden swing? It was so derelict that 
I didn’t care if he wasted it or not, so I handed it over, not really believing 
that anything would come of it. But without either advice or assistance he 
made paper patterns of his old tent, cut out the new one which required 
considerable piecing to avoid the holes, and sewed it up by hand, whip- 
ping over all the seams to make them strong. He completed it with all the 
necessary loops and ties and flaps, and then hurtled into town for water- 
proof paint, and I would have been proud to claim it as my own work. 
When I saw that the tent wasn’t going to prove just another of his grandiose 
notions, I offered to sew it on-the machine, but he would have none of it. 
He wanted to do it all by himself, and he did. His attitude seems to be, 
“Tm all right if you just let me have my own way.” 


The “ego-drive”—the desire to maintain self-esteem—is a strong 


motive for learning (11). 

A child perceives a situation as requiring a certain kind of response 
and responds to his perception of the situation, which is “influenced 
and especially by his con- 


> 


by his needs, experiences, and conflicts,” 
cept of himself. If he perceives a teacher as a rival to his parents or 
or rejecting, he will respond accordingly, even 


as mean, unfair, 
kind, just, and under- 


though to others the same teacher may seem 


standing (36). Words, previous reactions, and values, as well as 
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elements in the situation as perceived, are cues that condition an 
individual’s responses. 


THE COURSE OF LEARNING 


The course of learning is shown by learning curves—graphic pres- 
entations of individuals’ learning processes. In the learning of some- 
what complicated acts of skill such as ring-tossing progress is slow 
and shows many ups and down. In the solving of problems the learn- 
ing curve is slow and wavering while the individual is exploring the 
situation; when he gains insight into the solution there is a sudden 
rise in proficiency—and a sudden decrease in the amount of time 
required to solve the problem again. Obviously there is no one curve 
of learning. There are, instead, various conditions under which cer- 
tain kinds of learning take place most efficiently. 

Individual differences in learning result from variations in personal 
relations, general mental ability and special abilities, and previous 
experience; in interest; in drive; in methods of learning; and in the 
kind of tasks and success in them. Not only do marked differences 
exist within a given group, but great variability is likewise evident 
in the abilities of the individual child, Some children, though poor 
in vocabulary, have had experiences that make them proficient in 
number ability; others can comprehend printed sentences but lack 
fundamental concepts of numbers. Each has a different pattern of 
learning. His learning curves also show fluctuations. The course of 
learning does not run smooth but, despite backward movements, the 
main course of growth is upward. 


LEARNING ON ALL FRONTS 


“School learning” is no longer limited to academic achievement. 
Growth in interests and in attitudes toward learning are as important 
as growth in knowledge. Learning methods of solving problems is 
fully as valuable as the facts gained in the process and improvements 
made in school or community. The goal of education is desirable 
ways of acting, thinking, and feeling. The school that is overcon- 
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cerned with children’s scores on standardized tests tends to neglect 
their all-round development. 

Learning proceeds on all fronts at once. While a child is learning 
to read or do arithmetic he is also changing physically, socially, and 
emotionally. If he is straining his eyes with too much close work his 
physical development is moving in the wrong direction. If he is put 
in a competitive situation he may fail to learn how to work co- 
operatively with others. If the tasks are beyond his ability he may 
become anxious and insecure. Difficult as it is, the teacher should 
be aware of the concomitant learnings which William H. Kilpatrick 
emphasized many years ago. 


CONDITIONS CONDUCIVE TO LEARNING 


Children learn best when they are ready to learn; when they feel 
confident that they can learn; when what they are learning is mean- 
ingful to them; when they have the equipment, materials, and com- 
panions they need for learning, and freedom to select and use them 
(the school should be ready for the children); and when they have 
skillful guidance in learning. 


Readiness for learning 


The concept of readiness for learning “applies to all learning and 
to all levels of learning.” The psychological moment for learning, 
different for each child, depends upon his ability, his experiences, 
his purposes. Attending kindergarten seems to give children an 
advantage in reading readiness and in first-grade reading achieve- 
ment (189). A child should learn certain things when he is ready for 
them, not at some particular chronological age at which parents 
and others expect the school to teach them. If a child does not read 
in the second grade someone says, “What! You can’t read yet? What 
kind of a school is that!” 

The teacher may observe whether a child is ready for reading and 
arithmetic, and may check his estimate by the use of reading readi- 
ness and number-readiness tests (117). The reading-readiness test 
measures the child’s ability to comprehend words, phrases, sentences; 
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his vocabulary; and his visual perception. The number-readiness test 
measures the child’s knowledge of numbers and words used in be- 
ginning arithmetic; his ability to count, tell time, write numbers, 
interpret number symbols and fractional parts; and use numbers in 
simple problems. 

It is sound procedure to wait for readiness: skill depends on 
structure—on whether the mind and body have grown enough to 
make the learning possible. But there is another side to the problem: 
structure develops as a result of practice; in other words, skill con- 
tributes to the development of mind and body. The teacher's task 
is to wait for just enough initial readiness so that the child can take 
the first step successfully. 


Self-confidence and self-esteem 


A child’s learning is influenced by his concept of himself. If he 
puts no value on himself or thinks of himself as a failure, he meets 
each learning situation limply; he has no zest for learning. Self- 
confidence springs from two main sources—from the feeling of be- 
longing in the family or some other group, and from a sense of 
adequacy as a person. A school child’s sense of belonging comes 
with the realization that the group needs him and that he has a place 
there whether he is good or bad, bright or dull, large or small. A 
child’s sense of adequacy as a person grows as he experiences success 
in human relations and in suitable tasks. He begins to value himself 
as teachers call attention to his strong points and as he senses that 
he is liked and respected by persons important in his life. The teacher 
who asked a poor reader to help a group with their arithmetic, which 
he did well, was building the child’s self-esteem and increasing his 
general feeling of adequacy. Success is possible for all when children 
strive to reach suitable goals that they have set for themselves and 
teachers have the “know-how” to guide learning so skillfully that 
children will seldom fail. As children grow older and learn to evalu- 
ate their own achievement, they become less dependent on the 
approval of others, 

If, on the other hand, a child senses that he has not met his family’s 
expectations or if he fails every day in school, he will soon come to 
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think of himself as a “failure.” Such a self-concept undermines pro- 
ductive work and play. To a retarded child a remedial teacher may 
seem just another person who expects him to do better than he can. 
With the best intentions, parents and teachers often put so much 
pressure on a child that he feels they are threatening his security 
—and resists their efforts. Though a classroom in which competition is 
rife may stimulate some children to greater effort, it intensifies others’ 
feeling of inferiority. Experiments have shown that “threat and anxi- 
ety reduced a person’s ability to learn, remember, and even to per- 
ceive accurately” (158, p. 383). 

Learning how to meet failure when it occurs is also important. 
Many persons fail despite intelligence, courage, and good intentions. 
Sooner or later children have to realize that difficulty is a part of life. 
Sometimes it is necessary to set a more realistic level of aspiration and 


accept limitations. 


Meaningful learning 


Children learn most efficiently what is meaningful to them and 
serves their immediate purposes. Without an understanding of the 
process and without insight into the learning situation, the child 
continues to fumble with trial-and-error methods. A Gestalt psy- 
chologist presented a match trick to several subjects, all of whom 
fumbled for some time before solving it. As soon as they discovered 
for themselves or were shown the organizing principle of the puzzle 
they solved it at once. Moreover, when puzzles involving the same 
principle were later presented, the subjects solved them quickly and 
without difficulty. 

There is experimental evidence that meaning facilitates learning. 
People learned poetry that was meaningful to them almost ten times 
as rapidly as they Jearned nonsense syllables, and simple prose twice 
as fast as an essay they could not comprehend. In a carefully set 
up and extensive experiment Brownell and Moser (29) found that 
meaningful instruction was more successful in teaching third-grade 
children the process of borrowing in subtraction than were me- 


chanical drill methods. 


i a ll 
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Varied experiences for growing 


The curriculum should include outlets and experiences that con- 
tribute to all aspects of children’s growth (10) and a wealth of experi- 
ences suited to children of different abilities and interests and clearly 
important for their daily living. The role of the teacher is primarily 
to set up suitable learning situations (160). 

Nature plays an important part in the life of a small child. Prob- 
ably the child associates beauty first with nature and natural objects. 
To little children the out-of-doors is sheer joy. The sun is like 
enchantment on their faces and bare arms and legs. The rustle of 
the wind in the trees and the tinkle of a brook delight them. Like 
Shelley they are comrades of the wind in its “wanderings over 
heaven.” The freedom to run and jump satisfies their natural desire 
for large-muscle activity. Surely it is good for children to experience 
these joys and to recollect them later in tranquility. 

It is more often the teacher than the children who fails to respond 
to nature. As Francis Thompson wrote: 

The angels keep their ancient places; 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing. 
"Tis ye with your estranged faces 
That miss the many-splendored thing. 

In the primary grades, children learn a great deal about the 
physical world. They can draw a map showing the location of their 
house or the route to school. They can learn the correct explanation 
of many natural phenomena and are eager to do so. They are able 
to formulate simple generalizations and conclusions. They begin 
to learn about the world of work, and their “helpers.” In one school, 
children in the kindergarten not only studied how the milkman, 
garbage man, mailman, and other workers contributed to their wel- 
fare, but also investigated how they could help the garbage man, 
for example, to do his work more easily. Excursions stimulate quiet 
children to talk; shy children begin to share in the songs, stories, f 
and pictures that often grow out of an excursion. 

Of major importance are group experiences which help children 
to develop a sense of responsibility for the group and to find satis- 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


| Let Us Listen and Learn from Children; Wide Individual Differences 


May Be Expected within the Normal Range 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Striking Out on His Own into a Wider World; Most Children of This 
Age Welcome the Broader Contacts, but Are Not Ready to Give up 
the Security of Home 


— 
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faction in the success of others. As children become more acceptable 
to their group, their learning is likely to improve. - 

School should be a place where children do things that count 
for something, not a place where they merely follow every whim 
or conform to imposed requirements which they had no share in 
making. Children working in a well-conducted activity program 
gain as much measurable information as do children working under 
a more formal, prescribed curriculum and, in addition, show su- 
periority in social and emotional development. In such an environ- 
ment enough routine is provided and suitable limits are set for 
children who need them. 


Guiding children’s learning (33) 


Providing a “lush environment” is only the first step. By guiding 
the child in the use of appropriate experiences and materials, the 
teacher helps him to discover what he can and cannot do, what he 
likes and dislikes. Some children do not respond to a rich environ- 
ment—the opportunities are there but the individual, for some 
reason, does not use them. Something seems to be blocking him. 
Only when this block is located and removed will he be able to use 
his powers. The teacher and the guidance specialist try to find these 
“trigger mechanisms”—crucial motivations—which will release the 
individual’s powers. 

Guidance in learning involves knowing the individual child, pro- 
viding suitable materials of instruction as soon as he is ready for 
them, helping him to see meaning in the work to be done, and 
giving him just enough help so that he can accomplish his objective 
in good form. Children’s mistakes show how their minds are work- 
ing. Errors have causes. Laycock has analyzed and illustrated some 
of these causes: 

1, The child lacks facts and experiences; his thinking goes astray 
because he lacks the necessary facts with which to think. 

9. His facts are embedded in misleading or erroneous associations. 

3. He interprets the unfamiliar in the light of the familiar, as the 
child who thought a gauntlet was “a thin, little person.” 
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. 4. He interprets the unfamiliar against a familiar but inappropri- 
ate background, as the girl who spoke of the President’s Cabinet as 
the place where he kept his collars and ties. 

5. He uses facts only in the limited setting in which they were 
learned, as the child who thinks that the meaning of a passage de- 
pends on its position on the page. 


The skillful teacher uses errors as “a chance to understand and 
clear up difficulties.” s 

There is no point in letting a child learn everything by trial and 
error. A little guidance in the learning process helps the. child to 
discover and use the best way out of a frustrating situation. For 
example, a first-grade child wanted a wagon with which another 
child was playing. He was about to grab it. But before he did so the 
teacher said, “You can have more fun playing with the wagon to- 
gether.” In this instance the teacher anticipated the conflict and 
removed its cause by suggesting a new motivation, Some of the tech- 
niques for managing conflicting forces a child will discover for him- 
self; some may be suggested by parent or teacher. By using these 
techniques of living the child will discover that he is able to handle 
everyday situations successfully. 

Gains are of two kinds—immediate and permanent. Special in- 
struction may increase a child’s immediate achievement. But unless 
this gain is in line with his general developmental trends, it will 
disappear after a year or two. In any study of methods of instruction 
and guidance it is important to know the durability of the gains 
which they produce. The nature of the gains is even more impor- 
tant. Nothing is gained when a child merely scores higher on a 
reading test if he has learned to dislike reading more than ever. 
Much is gained if he has become ready for more complex inte- 
grations. 

In spite of obstacles, teachers should make a still greater effort 
to translate three major principles into their daily classroom pro- 
cedures: look for children’s assets and start to build on them, pro- 
vide for individual needs, and focus attention on what is happening 
to the children—on how they are growing. 
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LEARNING TO SUSTAIN ATTENTION 


Children learn the habit of sustained attention by persisting at 
things that interest them greatly. If the schedule is flexible, each 
child will be able individually to build, or read, or write as long as 
the task holds his attention. Thus they become accustomed to longer 
periods of sustained activity. If a child quickly becomes restless, 
listless, or apparently fatigued, the teacher will check on his health, 
home duties, and sleep habits, and on the appropriateness of the 
school work to his ability and maturity. A child’s attention cannot 
be demanded. It is a by-product of interest and maturity. 


ACQUIRING GRACE AND SKILL IN MOVEMENT 


Anyone engaged for the first time in a manual or physical skill is 
clumsy. He makes unnecessary and awkward movements. “His 
fingers are all thumbs.” With practice he simplifies the pattern of 
performance. A teacher may help a child by showing him how to 
assume a correct starting position and by demonstrating successful 
movements, such as, “Look, this is the way to move the saw” or 
“This is the way to get the cut started.” The school and home may 
help to evoke desirable responses on the part of children by pro- 
viding space and freedom for activity, material to use, and congenial 


companions. 


Materials and equipment 


The school environment should provide enough floor space to 
allow freedom of movement without interference with others’ activ- 
ity. The desks or chairs should be movable so that they may be 
arranged in small groups or put to one side in order to give space 
for dramatization or games. It is essential to have a cupboard, or at 
least a box or folder for each child’s work. “A place for everything” 
helps to build habits of neatness and orderliness. A work bench in 
one corner equipped with small-sized standard tools and a supply of 
boards and nails gives opportunity for woodworking. A sand table 
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lined with zinc may be filled with water at times and used for water 
play. 

Ferns and other growing plants encourage the development of 
aesthetic appreciation. One teacher kept her two window sills banked 
with potted plants which blossomed in their season. In the fall 
chrysanthemums held sway. In the early spring, tulip buds opened 
and bloomed until Easter vacation. 

Tables with attractive books on different subjects and of different 
degrees of difficulty invite browsing. An aquarium is a source of 
pleasure to primary children. A few pictures should be hung low 
on the walls and changed from time to time. Bulletin boards are 
indispensable. 

A swing, ladders, and ropes comprise the apparatus needed for 
climbing, swinging, and jumping. A country school may have at- 
tractive grounds with trees, flowers, shady places, a brook, and a 
pond. A playground with strong, simple apparatus, jungle gyms and 
slides, large blocks, bricks, wheelbarrows, shovels, a big sand pile, 
individual garden plots, a yard for pets, and a bird bath can be cared 
for by the children. Where the school equipment is inadequate the 
home should make a special effort to supplement it. Where the home 
environment is meager the school should try to supply the deficien- 
cies (35, p. 21). 


Value of physical activity 


Improvement in motor control, skill, and poise is only one of the 
values of physical activity. Social, moral, and personal habits—learn- 
ing to play with others, to take turns, to play fair, to plan a piece 
of work, to face difficulties, and to stick to a job until it is finished— 
these and similar habits may be learned through play and construc- 
tive activities. In lower-class groups children’s play is more agres- 
sive than in middle- or upper-class groups. They have been taught 
to fight. This behavior wins approval in their neighborhood, but 
not in the school. Through the school games they learn a different 
pattern of behavior. The child’s play is for him an experiment in 
understanding the external world and adapting to it or changing it. 
At play children live for a while in a congenial world, 
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LEARNING TO WRITE 


Writing must be learned (74, pp. 215-253, 514-536). It involves 
more than muscular coordination. The child has to perceive the copy 
clearly; he must have sufficient motor coordination to make the 
strokes necessary for forming the letters; he must be able to compare 
his attempt critically with the copy, and to note and correct errors. 
His writing must, first of all, be legible, and, second, rapid enough 
to meet life’s demands. 

Readiness for writing 

In teaching primary children to write the teacher should recog- 
nize the fact that the children have had widely varying amounts of 
prewriting experience. Some have scribbled to their hearts’ content 
and, through keen self-criticism and a little help from their parents, 
have taught themselves to write their names with ease, accuracy, 
and speed. Others have been shown how to write their names, but 
have been given little practice in doing so. Still others may already 
have acquired a dislike or sense of failure in regard to writing as a 
result of criticism of their early efforts. Accordingly, the teacher 
should first ascertain a child’s present stage of interest and profi- 
ciency in writing and begin instruction at that point. 


What can the teacher do to help a child learn to write? 


When the child has attained sufficient motor coordination and 
intelligence to succeed, the teacher should watch for and encourage 
any evidences of a desire to write and take advantage of opportuni- 
ties for writing as they occur. Natural situations such as the follow- 
ing provide motives for learning to write: (a) A first-grade child has 
difficulty in identifying some of his belongings. If he knew how to 
write his name he could label his things and would always know 
which are his. (b) Some third-grade children want to make valen- 
tines for their friends. They practice writing the little verse which 
they have composed and, when they have learned to write it well, 
copy it on their valentines. (c) A third-grade class invites a second- 
grade group to their play, and the second-grade children are eager 
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to reply to this invitation. In such situations the strong incentive 
results in easier and quicker learning and willingness to practice to 
improve the writing of certain words and even letters. 

The teacher will let the children use the blackboard space freely 
and provide crayons or pencils large enough to prevent the strain 
attendant on muscular adjustment to small letters. In one third grade, 
pen and ink were introduced as a special privilege for the children 
who had attained a certain standard in writing with pencil. The 
teacher can also help the child by showing him a natural, comfort- 
able way of sitting and holding the pencil. For right-handed pupils 
the most natural position is with both forearms resting on the table 
and the paper placed directly in front at a slant of 45 to 60 degrees. 
As the child works, the teacher may help him repeat the movements 
that are bringing success. Experiments have shown that it is of 
little value to guide the child’s hand through the movements. Verbal 
instruction is usually less effective than a demonstration. 

Handwriting scales (14, 174) are useful in helping the child to 
evaluate his writing. He may compare his own attempts with the 
models and thus see his progress more clearly. Knowledge of the 
results of one’s efforts is an aid in learning. If he dates samples of 
his writing and files them away, they will later serve as objective 
evidence of improvement. i 


What can the.parent do to help a child learn to write? 


The parent, too, can support the child’s desire to learn by encour- 
aging him in his spontaneous attempts to communicate in writing. 
For example: “Mother is writing to Daddy. Jimmie wants to send a 
message, too.” “Mother is very busy. The laundry man will be here 
any minute. Will Mary please copy the laundry list for her?” Or, 
“Aunt Susan enjoyed the nut bread Mother served for dinner. She 
wants the recipe for it. Will Mary copy it for Aunt Susan?” Such 
real and vital opportunities for writing arise daily in the home. 

To have the skill to write something in which he is intensely inter- 
ested, to see the progress he is making, and to receive praise for it 
are strong incentives for the improvement of writing ability. 
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LEARNING TO DRAW 


The teachers part 


As in writing, the teacher's part is to encourage the child’s interest, 
provide the needed materials, show him how to use them, and call 
attention to the good points in his method and in his products. A 
teacher may hold up each child's drawings and make some specific 
positive comment such as, “James has chosen lovely colors, hasn't 
he?” or “I like this because Jack has said so much in a few simple 
lines,” or “By repeating the same flower Betty has made a lovely 
picture,” or “See how the lines in this picture run out from the big 
bird in the center,” or “This picture has an interesting rhythm of 
light and dark forms.” In this way, by pointing out with approval 
some specific qualities which every child shows, the teacher can help 
them all to grow in discrimination and eagerness to improve with- 
out discouraging any of them. 


Art materials 


Art work in the primary grades requires crayons, a covered jar for 
clay, individual boards for modeling, and several wooden easels, 
about 43 in. high for the kindergarten, 47 in, for the first grade, and 
50 in. for the second grade. Large sheets of wrapping paper, news- 
print, or bogus paper are thumb-tacked on the easels, and tempera 
water colors and large paint brushes such as the Japanese water- 
color brush are used. If show-card print (tempera) is too expensive, 
wall paint in powdered form may be purchased, mixed with water, 
and kept in little jars with covers. These paints and brushes are 
excellent for painting scenery for plays. The easels in a primary 
room are almost always in use. 

Considerable interest has been shown in finger painting (154). 
The paints are of the consistency of mud and are smeared on the 
dampened paper with the fingers, palms, or forearms. They do not 
stain the children’s skin or clothing. This kind of painting encourages 
children to express their feelings, relieves tensions, and has thera- 


peutic value. 
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LEARNING TO READ * 
Why children learn to read 


It requires effort to associate printed symbols with spoken words 
that have already gathered meaning. Why bother to put forth this 
effort? Agnes Repplier did not make the effort until she was 10 
years old. Before that time she had enjoyed the adventure, informa- 
tion, and fun contained in books by having someone read to her. 
Consequently she did not learn to read until her mother perceived 
what was happening. Then came the edict, harsh and menacing: 
no one was to read to her. All “the delight that lay between the 
covers of books” was closed to her. So she went to work, and “not 
without difficulty” learned to read. 

There are a number of reasons why children do make this effort: 


1, “Everybody's doing it,” and children do not like to be different. 
They have the idea that, when one goes to school, learning to read 
is “the thing to do.” 

2. It is satisfying to use one’s abilities, to attain one’s growth 
potentials. A first-grade class had a hilarious time learning a few 
basic vocabulary words: their names, “run,” “hop,” “jump,” “clap.” 
The teacher printed the name of each child on the board, saying, 
“This is the way the chalk says ‘Billy. ” Working with five children 
at a time, she wrote the names rapidly on the board and the children, 
each armed with an eraser, had a merry scramble, each keeping his 
own name off the blackboard. 

3. Learning to read brings approval and praise. 

4. The need for reading permeates the school program. When a 
child first comes to school he may be expected to find his locker 

? For more thorough treatment of reading see Bond and Bond, Teaching the 
Child to Read (24); Chicago University, Reading Clinics (40); Gans, Roading Is 
Fun (62); Gates, The Improvement of Reading (63); Gray, On Their Own in 
Reading (68); Gray, Proceedings of the Annual Conferences on Reading (69); 
Inglis, et al., Studies in Reading (83); McKee, The Teaching of Reading in the 
Elementary School (109); National Council on Teachers of English, Children 
Learn to Read (122); National Society for the Study of Education, Reading in 


the Elementary School (125); Russell, Children Learn to Read (148); and Witty, 
Reading in Modern Education. 
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by recognizing his name above it. On the blackboard the teacher 
writes the activities the children have planned for the day and the 
special duties of individuals. On the bulletin board they find notices 
of importance to them. One third-grade teacher put the following 
notice on the bulletin board: “Mary’s mother has some pictures of 
the children. If you want one sign your name here.” Those children 
who read the notice and signed their names were given the pictures. 
Before going to the park to give the squirrels a Thanksgiving party 
some first-grade children read the following directions: 


Stop. Look. Listen. 

Cross the street at the crossings. 
Walk across the street. 

Do not run across the street. 


In an activity program the storekeepers, the editors and the printers 
of the class newspaper, the secretaries of clubs and class groups all 
find that they need to know how to read and write. These experi- 
ences convince children that reading has meaning, use, and purpose 
for them. They will not merely learn to pronounce printed words 
without understanding or caring to understand their meaning. 


How children learn to read 


In beginning reading, children associate printed symbols with 
familiar spoken words. The relation of oral language to reading may 
be represented schematically: 


PRINTED SPOKEN Something good to eat 
WORD WORD Something that grows on a tree 
apple ~<—— apple Baldwins, Greenings, and various kinds of apples. 
a kind of fruit one buys in the store 
Something to make pies of, etc. 


If someone shows a child the unfamiliar printed word “apple” and 
pronounces it, the child’s previous experiences with apples become 
attached to the printed symbol. Thus the printed word acquires 
meaning for the child, Reading is rooted in many firsthand experi- 
ences with things and people, and in practice in telling about these 


experiences. 
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Children recognize words by their form—length, general appear- 
ance, and distinguishing characteristics. For example, the two tall 
letters in “ball,” the double “o” in “book,” the tail on the first letter 
of “yet” help the beginner to identify these words. This means that 
children need practice in seeing similarities and differences. The as- 
sociation between the printed symbol and the sound and meaning 
of the word is most easily established by showing the child the 
printed word as it is spoken in meaningful context. He should be 
taught to check the accuracy of his perception of a new word by 
asking himself whether it makes sense in the sentence. 

By making scrapbooks containing different pictorial illustrations 
of the same word—as, for example, many kinds of rabbits engaged in 
various activities—children get the idea that a word is a symbol 
for a variety of objects and actions. As they encounter new mean- 
ings of a familiar word form, the teacher should help them to asso- 
ciate these additional meanings with the already familiar symbol. 
‘The older child may keep a record of sentences in which he has 
found the same word form used with different meanings: 


Home, sweet home. 
Go home, Fido. 
He reached the home plate just in time. 


Methods of teaching reading 


The skillful teacher, as Olson has said, will pace his expectancy of 
each child in accordance with the child’s growth potentials. By 
watching how the good readers learn—observing both the naturally 
fast and the naturally slow learners—the teacher gains valuable sug- 
gestions for the teaching of reading. 

‘The prelude to reading is a reading-readiness program, When 
children enter school they should have many opportunities to talk 
about interesting experiences they are having, look at picture books, 
listen to stories, pay attention to signs and other printed symbols of 
interest to them. Some teachers use a reading readiness test or a 
reading-readiness practice book to check each child’s progress toward 

reading. 
As soon as a child shows readiness to read he should be given the 
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opportunity to do so. Learning is most efficient at the flood tide of 
interest. This policy is better than that of delaying the teaching of 
reading until the age at which the majority of children learn to read. 
In schools where reading is not systematically stimulated and taught 
in the primary grades, children are often embarrassed by the superior 
accomplishment of their friends in other schools. Children who have 
not chosen to learn to read by the end of the third grade begin to 
feel peculiar or “dumb.” 

About two centuries ago teachers applied the law of satisfaction, 
or effect, to the learning of reading by stamping out the alphabet 
in seductive gingerbread: 


And that the child may learn the better, 
As he can name, he eats the letter. 


Alphabet blocks and other letter games were devised with the 
idea that the child might play himself into reading. Reading aloud 
in concert was a favorite method in the “good old days.” This was 
followed by a succession of methods: phonetic, look-and-say, look- 
and-say-and-trace, experience reading, and others. - 

There is no one best method of teaching reading. The method 
must be appropriate to the child who is taught. Some children need 
more phonic drill than others. A few seem to learn best by tracing 
the word with their finger, looking at it and pronouncing it as they 
do so, and then writing it without looking at the model. This 
kinesthetic method may be employed when a child has failed to 
learn by other methods (56). 

In general, a combination of approved methods should give the 
best results. For example, one group of children were first told a 
story in such a way as to arouse interest in it. Next the teacher wrote 
the new words on the board and gave the children a phonetic drill 
on each one. After they had studied all the new words the children 
read the selection orally and were drilled on following the lines of 
print. A similar group of children were allowed to attempt to read 
very interesting material in order to get meaning and enjoyment from 
it. Lines, phrases, and finally words were studied individually as the 
need arose. The first group was able to follow the printed lines 
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better and to pronounce all the words, but were not much interested 
in what the story was about. The second group was keenly con- 
cerned with the content of the reading material, but did not recog- 
nize words or follow the lines as well as the first group. Both groups 
learned specifically what they had been taught. 

Although effective readers usually have good phonic ability, it 
does not follow that the way to make a good reader is to teach him 
phonics. Concentration on any kind of drill may divert the child’s 
attention from the content. Nor does it follow that because a good 
reader has efficient eye movements, all children profit by having their 
eye movements trained. It is impossible to teach eye movements 
directly since they are determined by the temperament of the child, 
his central thought processes, and his familiarity with the passage 
to be read. 

The look-and-say, or word, method is best for learning words 
that are irregular or unphonetic. It needs to be complemented by 
knowledge of the alphabet and of the sounds that made up words. 
The sentence method is interesting and enjoyable to the child, and 
convinces him that printed words have meaning. It makes reading a 
thought-getting process from the beginning. 

The so-called “experience reading” method is the most comfort- 
able, happy, and natural way for children to begin to learn to read. 
The teacher notes some experience which the children have enjoyed 
—a trip to a flower store, a walk in the autumn woods, a stray kitten 
that has wandered into the classroom, a pet turtle. He gathers the 
children around him as in a family group. One tells what has inter- 
ested him. Others add their ideas. The teacher carefully prints their 
exact words on the board or on a large chart. Later the children 
read the story as a whole and also by phrases and words, to test 
their comprehension. Almost everyone agrees that experience read- 
ing is a good place to begin. In this way children acquire a basic 
vocabulary and learn to use many clues to word recognition. 

Accounts of pupils’ visits and activities, printed on charts, in 
booklets, and the class newspaper, make excellent reading material 
(107). The following account (57, pp. 23-24) of the model farm 
and city constructed by a second grade of the Lincoln School was 
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composed by the class and teacher together and used as informal 
reading material: 


We made a farm and a city and took pictures of it when it was all done. 
We wanted to show how the farmer helps the city and how the city helps 
the farmer. 

In the city we have a cotton factory and a woolen factory. They make 
the thread and the cloth. We have a post office, a garage, a fire department, 
a cold storage building, a market, a Lincoln School, docks for the ferry 
boats, a bridge across the East River and a tunnel under the Hudson, a 
Pennsylvania Railroad station, and chalk marks for tracks, sidewalks, and 


streets. 

In our farm we have pigs. In the barn is hay and we have some horses 
and cows. We made the animals of clay. Miss Miller showed us how to 
make some of the animals and we made the others by ourselves. 

We built houses for the farmers, a pig pen, and fences for the fields. We 
put green paper for grass and some of the children painted pictures for the 


meadows. 
We painted some pictures blue for the waters and we have pictures of 


ships sailing down the rivers. 


In general, it seems best to begin with simple sentences drawn 
from firsthand experiences of the children, in which they have keen 
interest. After one or two hundred words are learned in this way the 
need for phonic instruction becomes evident. The teacher helps 
the children to see differences between similar short words, to note 
initial and final sounds, to recognize short vowels and the part they 
play in words of one syllable, then to recognize long vowels, and 
finally to study how longer words are built up of syllables. Along 
with this phonetic instruction the teacher continues to help them 
develop other word recognition skills (68). The three main methods 
of learning new words are by context clues, by word form clues, 
and by word analysis. Word analysis may by either phonetic or 
structural—i.e., analysis of roots, prefixes, suffixes, inflectional end- 


ings; or of syllables. 


In the primary grades the children should read only words whose 
meaning they know when they hear them spoken. According to Gray 
(68, p. 42), it is too much to expect them to handle three unknowns 


—the unknown printed symbol, the unknown sound, and the un- 
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known meaning of the word. If they can recognize the spoken word, 
then they have a check on the accuracy of their attempt to get its 
meaning. 

When, through a combination of methods, children have learned 
enough words to read in preprimers and primers, they embark on a 
wide reading program. Their fluency increases as they read all the 
available material beginning with their present level of reading 
ability. 

Reading is now seldom scheduled for set periods each day. It is 
integrated with the entire school program. Reading is an integral 
part of school life—communicating, constructing, exploring. The 
need for reading grows out of the child’s daily activities. 

A table or shelf of interesting easy books and children’s maga- 
zines invites children to browse in their leisure time. Other aids in 
developing reading ability in the first three grades include a chart 
with each child’s name and a record of the books that he has read 
during the year, oral reading in an audience situation, other social 
situations requiring reading, bulletin boards and posters, and a 
graphic record kept by each child to show the progress he is making 
in reaching the reading goals he has set for himself. 

The developmental approach brings better results than the pres- 
sure method. In fact, attempts to force growth in reading may defeat 
their own purpose by causing the child to feel inadequate and in- 
secure. 

At home the child has pressing need of a quiet place to read, out 
of the range of radio and television sets. 


Testing comprehension 


One may test a child's comprehension of vocabulary by asking him 
to tell the meaning of words in a story or to indicate their meaning 
by pointing to the corresponding picture. To test his comprehension 
of what he has read, he may be asked to answer questions about 
the passage he has read, to follow the directions it contains, to use 
the information it presents in solving simple problems, or, in other 
natural ways, to demonstrate his ability to use what he has gained 
from his reading. 
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These practical informal ways of appraising children’s reading 
progress through the primary grades may be supplemented by 
standardized tests. The Pintner-Durost Elementary Test, Scale J, 
and the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test, Primary, Form A, 
are especially suitable for poor readers in the second grade. Gray's 
Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs Test measures oral reading 
ability. The Gates Primary Reading Tests and the Durrell-Sullivan 
Reading Achievement Test, Primary, Form A, Test I, Word Mean- 
ing, are useful in measuring silent reading in the primary grades. 


Reading materials 


Beginning reading material should be so interesting that the child 
will want some more. It should be so simple that he can read a great 
deal. It should deal with familiar experiences so that he will have 
many associations with the printed symbol as soon as he has iden- 
tified it with the spoken word. Beginning reading material should 
be natural, logical, conversational, and so similar to the child’s own 
speech that he will anticipate meanings. 

Reading charts, games (47, 48, 49, 50, 97), picture books, and pre- 
primers lead up to simple stories that children like to read and 
books giving information that children want. Olson (182) gave an 
example of a second-grade teacher who developed a room library 
of 115 titles, ranging in difficulty from preprimer to fourth grade. 
She continued with the usual experience reading but gave no assign- 
ments. She guided children in their choice of books and played the 
role of an appreciative audience. The children browsed and sampled. 
One boy read 13 books and gained 12 months in reading (the aver- 
age gain); another read 21 books and gained 19 months; the third, 
who was generally immature, read four books and made no meas- 
urable gain, even in this permissive, “lush” reading environment. 

One of the chief problems in the teaching of reading is to provide 
a wealth of varied, interesting, graduated reading material, Any 
experience, such as a blustery day or delight in the first signs of 
spring, may create a specific readiness for books related to it. When 
children are still identifying themselves with inanimate objects 
and animals they especially enjoy books in which animals talk and 
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act like people. At this stage the Jungle Books, The Wind in the 
Willows, and similar stories make a strong appeal. Later, when 
their strongest interest is in the practical world about them, they 
read eagerly the Wonder Books and other realistic stories about 
animals, nature, and everyday phenomena. Individual children ex- 
tract different meanings from the same book; each takes from the 
book what he needs at the time. 

Eaton’s book list for boys and girls (54) is indeed a treasure house 
of suggestions. The entire range of children’s reading interests is 
represented—from picture books and easy reading through animal 
stories, myths and folk tales, and narratives of far-off times, to stories 
about careers, occupations, and heroes of today. Arbuthnot (8) in- 
cluded in her list of books selections from some of the finest chil- 
dren’s books and suggestions for developing reading tastes. 

The following list of books for the kindergarten and primary 
grades was compiled from several recent sources: 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


ASSOCIATION FOR CutLpHoop Epucation. Told Under the Magic Um- 
brella. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 

Austin, Marcor. Peter Churchmouse. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, 1941. 

BEMELMANS, Lupwic. Hansi. New York: The Viking Press, 1934. 

Brskoy, Ersa. Pelle’s New Suit. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1929. 

Bısnor, Crame Hucuet. Five Chinese Brothers. New York: Coward- 
McCann, 1938. 

Bontemps, Anna, and Conroy, Jack. The Fast Sooner Hound. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. 

Brooke, Leonarp LesLie. Golden Goose Book. New York: Frederick 
Warne and Company, 1906. 

Burr, Mary, and Burr, Conran. Dash and Dart. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1942. 

Burton, Vircinia Lre. Katy and the Big Snow. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1942. 

——. The Little House. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. 

—. Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1939. 
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Carrick, VALERY. Picture Tales from the the Russian. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, 1913. 
Cuaumers, Auprey. Hundreds and Hundreds of Pancakes. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1942. 
CLAR, ANN Noran. In My Mother’s House. New York: The Viking Press, 
1941. 
Crank, Marcery. The Poppy Seed Cakes. New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1929, 
CreDLE, ELLs. Down, Down the Mountain. New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1934. 
DAUGHERTY, JAMES. Andy and the Lion. New York: The Viking Press, 
1938. 
D’Autarre, Incrr, and D’AULAIRE, EDGAR. Abraham Lincoln. New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1939. 
. Ola. New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1932. 
Dr ANGELI, MARGUERITE. Yonie Wondernose. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 1944. 
Frack, Marjorie. The Story about Ping. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1933. 
Gác, Wanna. Gone Is Gone. New York: Coward-McCann, 1935. 
. Millions of Cats. New York: Coward-McCann, 1928. 
. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. New York: Coward-McCann, 
1938. 
Gannett, Ruta Stites. My Fathers Dragon. New York: Random House, 
1948. : 
GerseL, THeopor Seuss. And to Think That I Saw It on Mulberry Street 
(by Dr. Seuss [pseud.])..New York: Vanguard Press, 1937. 
——. The 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins. New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1938. 
Gramarxy, Harvie. Loopy. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. 
Hanprortu, Tuomas. Mei Li, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1938. 
HARRINGTON, PRISCILLA. Ring-a-round; A Collection of Verse for Boys and 
Girls. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. 
Haywoop, Carotyn. “B” Is for Betsy. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, 1939. 
. Little Eddie. New York: William Morrow & Company, Inc., 1947. 
Jones, ELIZABETH O. Twig. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. 
LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES. Little Pear. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, 1931. 
Lawson, RoserT. They Were Strong 
Press, 1940. 


and Good. New York: The Viking 
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McCtoskey, Rosert. Lentil. New York: The Viking Press, 1940. 
. Make Way for Ducklings. New York: The Viking Press, 1941. 
McFaruanp, Wima. For a Child; Great Poems Old and New. Philadel- 
phia: Westminster Press, 1947. 
Mine, A. A. Now We Are Six. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1927. 
« When We Were Very Young. New York: E, P. Dutton & Company, 
1924, 
. Winnie-the-Pooh. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1926. 
Newserry, CLARE Turtay. Marshmallow. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1942, 
Orns, Exizanetu. Riding the Rails. Boston: Houghton Mifin Company, 
1948. 
PETERSHAM, Mawn, and Perersnam, Miska. The Christ Child. New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1931. 
- Story Book of Things We Wear: Wool, Cotton, Silk, Rayon. Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston Company, 1939. 
Rosinson, Tuomas. Buttons. New York: The Viking Press, 1938. 
SAYERS, FRANCES CLARK. Tag-along Tooloo. New York: The Viking Press, 
1941. 
SeweE 1, Heten. A First Bible. New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. 
Stevenson, Ropert Louis. Child’s Garden of Verses. Illustrated by Toni 
Frissell. U. S. Camera, 1944. 
THurBER, James. Many Moons. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc., 1943. s 
Tousry, SANFORD, Cowboy Tommy. New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1932. 


MAGAZINES 


My Weekly Reader. The Children’s Newspaper Edition, Numbers One, 
Two, Three, Four. 400 South Front Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio: American Education Press, Inc. 


Why children fail in reading (144) 


Even under favorable conditions some children do not realize 
their reading potentialities. Some bright children fail to make the 
expected progress in reading and other basic subjects because of 
physical, emotional, or social difficulties. In a second grade there 
were five children of superior intelligence, who came from intel- 
lectually stimulating homes and had had experience in an activity 
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program in the kindergarten and first grade, but who had not 
learned to read. The second-grade teacher helped four of them 
to make progress in reading by using the following procedure: 


1. Trying to understand and correct the specific conditions which 
were interfering with their reading achievement. 

2. Helping them to increase their self-esteem, improve their re- 
lations with others, and make a generally more satisfactory school 
adjustment. 

3. Giving the necessary practice and instruction in reading. 

4. Helping them to get satisfaction from their reading experiences. 


One case will illustrate more concretely some of these basic pro- 
cedures. 

Jane was small for her age and a little below par in health. She was 
above average in intelligence (126 IQ), but had a speech defect. The 
teacher created a classroom atmosphere in which Jane felt free to talk; 
the other children were patient and understanding. The teacher also 
showed the mother a few speech exercises which she could use to help 
Jane at home. As the result of this concerted action, Jane ‘spoke more 
clearly and was less shy; she even took part in programs and plays pre- 
sented to the entire school. She took advantage of the special instruction 
in reading which the teacher was able to give her, and at the end of the 
second year was up to grade level in all her work. Both she and her mother 


are happy about her progress. 


Jane and the other three children faced their difficulties, worked 
to overcome them, and obtained real satisfaction from their achieve- 
ment, Simultaneously they made progress in social and physical ac- 
tivities. They were helped by the total situation, including the 
teacher's daily guidance of their learning, to realize more fully their 


reading potentialities. 


Summary 
The modern emphases in beginning reading are on: 


1. Providing firsthand prereading experiences. 
2. Giving attention to the child's total development and to the 


correction of physical defects. 
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8. Providing a wide variety of reading material to meet the needs 
of every child. 

4, Guiding the individual in his choice and use of reading ma- 
terial, in accordance with his own developmental pattern, so that 
each child will succeed; not keeping him on work he cannot do or 
on drills he does not need. 

5. Beginning instruction in reading when individual children de- 
velop readiness for it; using different approaches with different 
children; giving instruction as it is needed in word recognition and 
sentence and paragraph comprehension. 

6. Encouraging discussion of experiences and books read. 

7. Making reading part of the total language arts program of ex- 
periences in listening, writing, and reading. 


Reading development and personal development through reading 
go hand in hand from kindergarten through college. 


IMPROVING SPEECH 
Incentives and opportunities to talk 


Children in the primary grades should have as much opportunity 
as possible to talk spontaneously. One second-grade teacher took 
the time every morning to ask, “Who has an interesting experience 
to tell us today?” 

Children need to take part in discussions in which ideas are com- 
pared and properties common to a number of things are noted. This 
will increase their understanding of class names, adjectives, adverbs, 
and other abstract words. However, only bright children abstract, 
before the age of eleven, the common property of objects widely dif- 
ferent in other respects; for instance, “coin,” “nail,” “key”—all made 
ah metal. Accurate, fluent, correct speech stems from clear think- 
ing. 

Choral speaking is a more formal way of developing good habits 
of speech. Abney and Rowe (1) have prepared some choral-speak- 
ing arrangements for the lower grades. Rasmussen (140) has given 
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a background and many practical suggestions for teaching speech in 
the elementary school. 

Dramatization of various kinds stimulates language development. 
Children like to take parts and read the conversation in stories. 
Role playing, or the sociodrama, in which children speak as they 
think the characters they are representing would speak, has value 
for language development as well as for mental hygiene. 

Effective speech is encouraged by an audience situation. A child 
can readily see the class lose ‘interest when he fails to make his ideas 
clear. To talk in order to cause other people to like something, do 
something, or learn something is the strongest motive for effective 
speaking. Occasionally permitting the more advanced pupils to teach 
the younger ones not only helps the teacher, but also gives speech 
training to these pupil-teachers. 


Summary 


The part of the parent or teacher in developing primary children’s 
language ability may be summed up as follows: 


1. To increase and enrich the child’s vocabulary: 


a. Provide new experiences and talk about them afterwards. 

b. Provide pictures and talk about them informally. 

c. Introduce several new words each week in your own speech, 
using them frequently and casually in talking with the children. 

d. Use vivid and correct language in talking to children. Do not 


“talk down” to them. 
e. Enunciate clearly and speak slowly and directly to the child. 


f. Tell stories, rhymes, and jingles, often repeating favorites. 
g. Encourage the child’s own reading. 
2. To increase the child’s ability to speak in an interesting, direct, 
and forceful way: 
a. Provide opportunities for each child to tell a group something 


that the group is eager to hear about. 
b. Provide opportunities for one child to make explanations to 


another child. 
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3. To correct language errors resulting from poor environment or 
poor teaching: 


a. In certain audience situations tell the child to make believe he 
is the teacher and to speak as correctly as possible. 

b. Find out which grammatical errors occur most frequently. 
Provide frequent situations which call for the correct form. 
Sometimes a child is helped by an explanation of why one 
form is right and the other wrong. “He ain't” means “he am 
not.” We say “he is,” not “he am.” “He isn’t” would therefore 
be correct. 


4. To correct speech defects in individual cases. The most common 
of these are lisping or some form of baby talk, and stuttering. 
Defective speech should not be neglected, for it may grow worse. 
Its cause lies in a defect of the speech organs, defective hearing, 
imitation of speech defects, emotional difficulties, lack of motor 
control, or a combination of factors. The treatment depends upon 
the cause, and much harm may sometimes be done when expert 
help in diagnosis and therapy is not obtained. 


LEARNING TO LOOK AND LISTEN 


Too little attention has been given to helping children learn to 
look and to listen. With the widespread use of radio, television, and 
motion pictures these avenues of learning have become increasingly 
important. 

Listening experiences may be set up in the classroom, The children 
should be helped to state their specific purpose in listening to a 
record or seeing a film. They may raise questions to which they 
would like to find answers. After the film has been shown or the 
record played, they can check on their success in accomplishing 
their purpose. 

Children’s récords by gifted readers and storytellers are now avail- 
able to children in the most remote places, as, for example, Mrs. 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen’s telling of “The Billy Goats Gruff,” Paul 
Wing's “The Little Engine That Could,” Ruth Sawyer’s “The Frog” 
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and “Schnitzle, Schnotzle, and Schnootzle,” and Mrs. Frances C. 
Sayers’ “Brer Mud Turtle’s Trickery.” ° In addition to gaining 
sheer enjoyment from listening to these classic stories, children also 
grow familiar, unconsciously, with good speech patterns and with 
the language of books. Leavitt and Freeman (100) have brought 
together much useful information on recordings for the elementary 
school. 

Various aspects of music education are treated in detail by Flagg 
(58) and by Hood and Schultz (79). 


LEARNING TO COMMUNICATE IN WRITING 


Any teacher can develop the creative writing of children in his 
class. Applegate (7) has described, most concretely and helpfully, 
various methods of helping children to express their thoughts in writ- 
ing. The method used by one teacher (195) was as follows: She 
started by asking the children if they would like to tell a story or 
write a poem about a little white kitten that had come into the room. 
This they enjoyed doing, The teacher transcribed what they said, 
and all the children were interested when their stories and poems 
were reread to them. Sondra’s was perhaps the most poetic: 


From out of the rain and into our room 
Came a little white kitten 
With fur soft as a mitten. 


Others were simple narratives. 

After a field trip on a beautiful autumn day the children were en- 
couraged to write about the most interesting thing they had seen. 
They made a group poem from the ideas they had written separately. 
Then some of the children wanted to write poems of their own. Lu- 
cille wrote: 

I saw green and brown leaves 
Come sailing to the ground 
Where yellow and white flowers 
Grew all around. 


° American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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The teacher never read a child’s writing to the class unless the child 
gave his consent. 

Later in the year the children came in talking about the circus. 
The teacher suggested they “write it down.” Many of these efforts 
seemed more alive and had more feeling and rhythm than most of 
their earlier attempts. Their reading and conversation also helped 
build their ability to write. More and more children were having fun 
expressing their ideas in writing. Many wrote Halloween poems and 
stories. A windy winter day, an ice-covered world, the coming of 
springtime elicited more imaginative poems. By the end of the school 
year every child had gained some skill in writing his thoughts with 
genuine interest and enthusiasm. Language teaching in the primary 
grades can be an exciting experience for teacher and pupils. 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC ° 


Experience with numbers begins early and comes before compu- 
tation, School affords numerous opportunities for number experi- 
ences, There are many real things which children are interested in 
counting: the number of children who order milk for lunch, the num- 
ber in different groups, the number of napkins needed for a party, 
and the like. There are many opportunities for children to compre- 
hend quantities by seeing collections of definite numbers of things: 
50 books, 100 pencils, 75 children on the platform, 90 tickets, a pile 
of 150 apples brought by the children as a Thanksgiving gift, and 
similar groups of known number. They get concrete experience with 
fractions when they divide various things into halves, thirds, and 
fourths, and sometimes into sixths, eighths, tenths, and twelfths. 
Through buying crackers and milk for a midmorning lunch or a 
regular noon lunch, counting money contributed for some special 
purpose, or buying stamps to put on letters written to absent class- 
mates, children get practice in the accurate and meaningful use of 

° For more detailed treatment of elementary arithmetic see Brownell and 
Moser, Meaningful vs. Mechanical Learning (29); Buckingham, Elementary 
Arithmetic (31); Buswell and Hartung, Arithmetic 1949 (34); Rosenquist, 


Young Children Learn to Use Arithmetic (146); and Stern, Children Discover 
Arithmetic (161). 
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money and, incidentally, in number combinations. A child’s birthday 
and special events and holidays furnish opportunities for writing 
dates and ages. Watching the clock in order to follow the daily pro- 
gram written on the board gives practice in telling time, When cook- 
ing, building a playhouse, or being weighed and measured, children 
learn to use pints, pounds, ounces, inches, and feet. They need prac- 
tice in constructing numbers in order to gain an understanding of 
T's, 10’s, 100’s, and 1,000’s. They need many experiences with two- 
place numbers. Understanding gained through firsthand experience 
with numbers pays large dividends later on. It helps children to un- 
derstand the rational principles underlying computation. 

The following quotation taken from Maxim’s A Genius in the 
Family (108, pp. 113-121) illustrates the importance of concrete 


experience with numbers: 


When Florence had been at school long enough to begin arithmetic, 
something happened and she could not go on. The child appeared unable 
to grasp what it was the teacher wanted her to do. Possibly it was the com- 
bination of a stupid and unimaginative teacher and an intensely imaginative 
and high-strung child. . . . 

The teacher informed my mother that Florence had exhibited a total 
inability to understand arithmetic. Manifestly the child was defective 
mentally. 

There was a long conference during which my mother got it across to 
my indignant father that the trouble had been arithmetic, and if he would 
take’ a hand in the matter Florence might be brought out of her diffi- 
culty, ... 

After supper he inveigled Florence into some sort of conversation about 
games and puzzles. . . . Finally he said: 

“I say, Florence, you ought to be the kind that enjoys arithmetic. You 
have such a clear mind that you would be good at it. It’s lots of fun when 
you play it the right way. Do you have arithmetic at your school?” 

Florence was not enthusiastic. She indicated that they had aritlimetic 
at her school but she did not like it. 

“Oh well, if you don’t like it then they are not playing it right. Let me 
show you how we used to play it when I was a boy down in Maine. Percy, 
go down to the kitchen and fetch me a handful of beans. . . - 

“Now, Florence, I’m going to play arithmetic with Percy first. After you 
see how we play it I shall play it with you, because I know you would 
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play it better than most people. You are much smarter than most children 
of your age.” ... 

In a short time Florence was insisting upon adding the groups of beans 
that her father laid out, and the two children were soon shouting out the 
answers with the greatest enthusiasm. 

He led little Florence into adding all sorts of combinations, gradually 
shifting into subtraction without her realizing it. We played the game all 
the evening, he being clever enough to keep changing it so that our in- 
terest was not allowed to flag. . . . 

From that day Florence stood first in her class. 

None of us ever found out what happened in Florence’s mind to cause 
this remarkable shift. I think I knew her better than did any one and I 
have always believed that the clever manipulation by my father straight- 
ened out some sort of preconceived notion which had been holding her 
back.t 


Meaningful arithmetic 


Arithmetic must be taught as a meaningful subject (28) if it is to 
function in intelligent living and if it is to be learned most easily. 
Three groups of meanings are important: 


1. Meanings of whole numbers, common fractions, and other quan- 
titative terms as well as of the number system as a whole. 

2. Meanings of the fundamental operations. 

8. Meanings of the rationale of computation. 


The child who merely follows a mechanical rule of thumb, gets lost 
easily when the going becomes at all rough. It is much better for 
him to understand addition, for example, “as a mathematical way of 
treating numbers when we want an answer to a particular question: 
‘How many (much) in all?’ or ‘What is the total? ” He should know 
that the sum is always larger than the separate numbers, except when 
zero is added—and understand why this is so. Stern (161), in asso- 
ciation with Wertheimer, developed a method of learning arithme- 
tic that is based on insight into the structural relations of numbers. 
For each new task the basic concepts are defined, the teaching pro- 


1 Hiram Percy Maxim, A Genius in the Family, Sir Hiram Stevens Maxim 


Through a Small Son's Eyes. New York: Harper & Brothers, c. 1936. Quoted with 
the permission of Harper & Brothers. 
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cedures are described, and the objectives are stated as specific goals 
to be achieved by the child. 

One of the most significant experiments in learning was reported 
by Brownell and Moser (29). The experiment was carried on with . 
approximately 1,400 third-grade children who had not yet had any 
experience in borrowing in subtraction, but had learned to carry in 
addition. Specific instructions for teaching were given to all teach- 
ers two weeks before the experiment began. In general, the most 
effective method of teaching borrowing in subtraction was the fol- 
lowing: 


The example was 65 


—28 
“87 
Step 1 
(2) (3) 
65 = 6 tens + 5ones, or 5tens + 15 ones RIS 
—28 
ST 


The item marked (3) illustrates the crutch... - 


Step 2 


Write the examples at the 
right on the blackboard. 
Have the pupils copy 
them, using the crutch. 
Call it a “number picture.” 


Develop the following verbal pattern: 

“I cannot take 6 from 2 [first example above]; so I borrow a 
ten from the 5 tens. 

“I cross out the 5 and write a little ‘4’ to show that I borrowed 


a ten. 
“Į write a little ‘1’ in front of the 2 to show that I now have 12 


instead of 2. 

“Then I subtract: ‘six from 12, 6 and I write 6 in the ones’ 
place; ‘three from 4, 1,’ and I write 1 in the tens’ place.” 
Have the children “draw the number picture” to show what they 
do when they subtract. In other words, insist that the crutch be 
used in every example with borrowing. 
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Step 3 
(1) (2) (3) 
60 3 3416 4 2315 
=u —2 38 9 —42 8 


53 VERET 7 
For type example (1), the children are to say merely “Seven 
from 60, 53”; for type (2), “Nine from 16, 7; 3 from 8, 0; 2 from 
8, 1”; for type (3) “Eight from 15, 7; 2 from 2, 0; 4 from 4, 0.” 
This shorter verbal pattern, once it is introduced, is to be used 
consistently with the crutch, . . .1 


The effectiveness of this particular meaningful method of teaching 
borrowing varied with the previous experience of the children. It 
was more effective with children who had been taught arithmetic 
rationally than with children who had been taught mechanically. 
The “best” method of teaching any skill or process varies some- 
what with the age and mental ability of the children, their readiness 
as determined by previous instruction, and the particular learnings 
the teacher desires as outcomes of his instruction. However, it seems 


clear that “systematic attention to understanding pays dividends” 
(29, p. 158). 


Suggestions for teaching arithmetic 


Following are some specific suggestions for teaching arithmetic in 
the primary grades: 


1. First of all, learn about the experiences which each child brings 
to the grade and begin instruction at that point. If arithmetic prob- 
lems and processes are introduced before the child has attained suf- 
ficient mental maturity and experience, he will perceive arithmetic 
as a difficult subject with which he feels unable to cope. 

2. Teach the fundamental arithmetical concepts and processes in 
connection with the number situations of everyday life. Thorndike 
(172), about 30 years ago, strongly advocated that learning in arith- 

1 William A. Brownell and Harold E. Moser. Meaningful Vs. Mechanical 


Learning, p. 29. Duke University Research Studies in Education, No. 8. Durham, 


N. C.: Duke University Press, c. 1949. Quoted with permission of author and 
publisher. 
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metic be organized around problems and purposes of real significance 
to the child. 

3. Introduce new number facts and processes slowly enough so 
that essential facts will be learned before the next step is taken, In- 
troducing new material too rapidly is also likely to cause children 
to practice errors and resort to indirect methods of computation such 
as counting on the fingers. “Haste makes waste” in learning. 

4, Adapt goals, materials, and methods of instruction to individual 
differences in ability, maturity, and previous experience. 

5. Give instruction in what appear to be the most efficient methods 
of performing specific operations. 

6. When difficulties are encountered, help the pupil to locate the 
causes and to correct them before going ahead. Difficulty in arith- 
metic is cumulative. The burden of unsolved problems increases as 
the child goes from grade to grade. An adequate diagnosis (74, pp. 
610-647) would show the specific arithmetical abilities in which the 
child is weak, the arithmetical processes by which he arrives at a 
given result, his attitude toward arithmetic, and any physical or emo- 
tional factors that may be interfering with his success. 


LEARNING TO LIVE WITH OTHERS 


The self is social. It develops in accordance with the expectations 
of persons around the child and with the pressures in the environ- 
ment as they interact with the child’s personality and temperament. 
As children come to understand others better, their understanding 
of themselves increases. They come into conflict because they know 
little about others’ feelings and are not able to perceive what im- 
pression they are making. As in other kinds of learning, experience 
is basic. Only by experiencing the give-and-take of living with other 
children can an individual learn to relate himself to others. Ojemann 
(180) proposed a dynamic approach to human relations in all the 
subjects that the child studies. Children today are living in a chang- 
ing culture, moving out into an unknown world. They need especially 
understanding of human relations. The public school is a social lab- 
oratory for learning to live constructively with others. 
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Individual differences in social ability 


Marked differences in social behavior are found among children 
in the same family. Variations in physical development account for 
some of these differences and influence social learning more than is 
generally realized. For example, an eight-year-old child who is only 
as large as a six-year-old is not likely to be accepted by his age-mates; 
they do not want him in their play groups. This rejection may give 
him a sense of personal inadequacy. The overlarge child also has 
problems of fitting into the group. A child whose intellectual devel- 
opment is outstripping his physical and social development has spe- 
cial problems of social adaptation. Nicknames such as “Skinny” or 
“Fatty” indicate children’s tendency to make sport of characteristics 
about which the child so designated may be very sensitive (158). 

Opportunities for interaction in the group constitute the soil from 
which social development springs. Guidance in daily social situations 
is the cultivation necessary for its most effective flowering. Primary 
teachers should see that their pupils grow in these abilities: 

To plan together and pool ideas. 

To discuss questions for which they have a background of experi- 
ence, 

To understand how others are feeling and to do the kind thing. 

To make a new pupil feel at home. 

To receive criticism without feeling hurt. 

To look for and value abilities in other children. 

Children quarrel because they have not learned to recognize, state, 
and accept different points of view. One of the teacher’s most impor- 
tant tasks is to facilitate favorable interaction in the classroom and 
to “cultivate the social domain.” 


Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 


1. Helpa group of children dramatize a favorite story. Notice how a little 
costuming and a slight rearrangement of furniture help them to act. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


How may the giving of a play be used to improve children’s reading 
and writing ability as well as their conversation? 

Find concrete examples of how home conditions and relations have 
affected children’s learning in school. 


. Observe teachers who are most successful in helping children to learn. 


What methods do they use? Ask children how a teacher has helped 
them learn and why they like this teacher. 


. How do words acquire rich meanings for a child? 
. What can the parent or teacher do to encourage a child to speak in an 


interesting, vivid, and forceful way? 
Discuss the importance and nature of readiness in different kinds of 


learning. 


. Show how the general principles and conditions conducive to learn- 


ing can be applied to learning to read, to learning arithmetic, to 
learning to be friendly. 

What characteristics of books make them interesting to children whom 
you know? 

How can the teacher make arithmetic a meaningful process in the 
primary grades? 

Give an illustration of the effect of success or failure on a child’s read- 
ing ability. How may a child’s idea of himself be changed by his suc- 
cess or failure in learning the three R's? 
How can a primary schoolroom in a poor urban or rural district be 
equipped to increase the range of the children’s interests and vo- 
cabularies? 

Show how the principle of “self-selection” may be applied in this age 
period. 

Describe some of the experiences that help to give children of this age 
“a sense of accomplishment.” 

What is the role of the teacher in helping children acquire knowledge, 
skill, and ability to cooperate? 


CHAPTER XVI 


Problems of the 
Primary Period 


A “problem” may be defined as an individual's failure to achieve 
his potentialities and meet socially acceptable standards. In general, 
parents and teachers readily recognize rudeness, stealing, and other 
overaggressive and antisocial behavior. Only recently have they be- 
gun to recognize the importance of shyness, withdrawal from social 
contacts, compulsive striving to be first, and failure to develop spe- 
cial talents and abilities. First-grade boys usually present more be- 
havior problems than girls: they cry more, have temper tantrums 
longer, and are actually less mature than girls of the same age. 

A “problem child” as seen in school is a frustrated, unhappy child. 
He often tries to relieve his inner tension by fidgeting, daydreaming, 
or aggressive behavior. These are natural ways out. In private confer- 
ences, in drawing and painting, or free-play sessions he reveals many 
emotional disturbances. In the free play at school a friendly teacher 
can help such children to understand and accept their feelings, and to 
find more acceptable outlets for them. 

Children’s behavior is not always what it seems on the surface. 
They may be troubled about many things; if so, some of their worry 
will spill over in school. The teacher should not take their rudeness 
personally. He should try to understand what the child’s behavior 
means to him. To label a child’s behavior is not to understand it. In 
fact, putting a child in a certain category often obscures rather than 
clarifies his real difficulty. 


A child’s problem behavior should be viewed steadily and wholly 
404 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


The Perfect End of an Active Day in a Home That Offers the 
Experiences Each Child Needs 
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as part of his development. Problems are inherent in growing up as 
the child moves from the security of his home to the more impersonal 
school situation. At school the child’s inadequacies become more ob- 
vious; his behavior is more subject to social control. Friends become 
important to him. New standards of conduct are set by the school. 
These adjustments are not easy. In the trial-and-error stage, efforts 
to learn may be mistaken for problem behavior. Before worrying 
about any specific problem it is well to look at the child’s life pattern. 

When “childish” behavior continues or reappears in later years it 
represents not a habit but a need. Behavior that might thoughtlessly 
be classed as a “bad habit” may represent either the child’s essential 
efforts to grow up or his need to retain or recapture attention and 
affection which he has lost or fears to lose. If it is the first, it will drop 
out of the picture when it has served its purpose. If it is the second, 
it will continue until the need is met in some more constructive way. 

Problems do not occur singly. For example, Georgie, eight years 
old and the younger of two brothers, was a persistent feeding prob- 
lem. His mother continually tried to force him to eat when his desire 
for food was low. As a result, eating became an emotional situation. 
He was retarded in speech and reading, and appeared to enjoy the 
power over adults that he gained from his failure to talk and read 
like other children. He may also have sensed his older brother's hos- 
tility and have been afraid to succeed in school, lest he increase his 
brother’s hostility toward him. He was restless and “nervous.” He 
was disobedient. His resistance to authority seemed to stem from a 
normal desire to be independent, in the face of his mother’s attempts 
to keep him “her baby.” He was entering a boys’ world and needed 
to play a boy’s role, not the feminine role his mother preferred. This 
indecision about his role left him unsure of what was right for him 
to do. In the testing situation he gave the impression of being an 
emotionally tense child who did not want to give his private world 
away. At home he resented his mother’s attempts to invade this pri- 
vate world. The father was aware of the difference between his two 
children and said, “Georgie is a conscientious child; he tries to please.” 
His relation with the child seemed to be the most constructive ele- 
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ment in the situation. This is only one illustration of the inultiple 
manifestations and multiple causes of problem behavior. 

“Behavior is caused.” This oft-reiterated statement is true, even 
though, as a father facetiously remarked, it makes no allowance for 
original sin. A child’s behavior at any moment is the result of inter- 
related factors—physical make-up, physiological state, and environ- 
mental conditions including personal relations. 


Conditions causing problems 


Many normal problems arise in connection with details of daily 
routine. Adventurous eight- and nine-year-olds find home and school 
restrictions irksome, One youngster, brought up according to an in- 
flexible schedule, complained one day, “Well, now I eat, and then I 
sleep, then I 8o outdoors, then I eat, then I sleep, then I go outdoors, 
That's all I do.” Adults always seem to be wanting to have their 


unless it were necessary, to give him every day some time with her 
that was all his own, and to let him take responsibilities for which 
he was ready. A child’s life need not be so patterned, so sheltered, 


that adventures are impossible. Life must first of all be worth 
living. 
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More pervasive are the difficulties arising from personal relations 
in the home (17). The psychological instability of the parent may 
be reflected in the child. When home conditions have aroused feel- 
ings of anxiety, guilt, or inferiority, the child may try to find relief 
by withdrawing from the situation, getting angry, or blaming some- 
one else. Or he may suppress the anxiety—try not to think about it 
at all. Such repression is seldom if ever complete, and the feeling 
returns to disturb the child. Punishment may only add to the original 
anxiety. Good adjustment is attained only when the anxiety is faced 
and understood, and improvement is made either in the conditions 
which produce the anxiety or in the individual's attitude toward 
these conditions. Children should gradually learn to adjust to neces- 
sary external demands (179). 

Certain school conditions create problems. In many schools stand- 
ards of achievement are one or two years higher than the learning 
ability of the majority of the children, This leads to failure. Failure 
in school work frequently leads to truancy, hostility, aggressive be- 
havior, daydreaming, inattention, apathy, and other problems. When 
maladjusted children were transferred from a rigid classroom to one 
in which the teacher adapted instruction to individual needs, pro- 
vided realistic projects, and gave little formal instruction, they made 
large gains in achievement and were less frequently absent and ill. 

To many children their teachers are a problem. Teachers often 
come from home backgrounds quite different from those of their 
pupils. This difference in values, standards, and interests makes it 
difficult for them to understand their pupils. It also makes it difficult 
for their pupils to act in socially approved ways—behavior that is 
approved at home may be criticized at school by the teacher and by 
other children. 

Conditions of modern life also make children’s adjustment diffi- 
cult. In cities the rapid tempo of life, difficult enough for adults, is 
still more difficult for children, who should not be hurried in their 
growing. The conflict between property rights and the child’s needs 
is often acute. Neighbors complain that children play noisily, roller- 
skate on the sidewalks, and cry at night. Older children are expected 
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to meet high standards of achievement and social competence, and 
to be continuously “on the go,” regardless of their individual tem- 
perament (120). To change some of the unfavorable conditions out- 
side the home is a task requiring action by groups of parents in a city 
block or school district. 

War breeds behavior problems in children, even in countries re- 
mote from actual fighting. War creates many conditions detrimental 
to child development. These conditions affect children differently. 
The same conditions may arouse anxiety in a six-year-old or stimulate 
an adolescent to become more mature and responsible. Boys are af- 
fected differently than girls by war conditions. 

The culture itself may create or bring to the surface certain kinds 
of behavior problems in children. Adult ways are early reflected in 
children’s behavior. Adults reward or punish children’s behavior 
according to whether it is acceptable in the social environment in 
which they grew up (152). Individuals who deviate from the cul- 
tural norms are viewed as unfortunates who cannot conform, victims 
of a sick society, or rebels resisting the “voice of experience.” In the 
United States there is no unitary culture. Many different folkways 
and mores prevail. Children are often caught in clashes of culture. 
They struggle to conform to the divergent, rapidly changing culture 
of their parents, their peers, their gangs, and their teachers. 

Lack of suitable play outlets is another condition related to the 
prevalence of behavior problems. Controlling destructive aggression 
is an important developmental task of school children. Much of their 
aggressive impulse comes out in play and seems to be “primary and 
pleasurable in and of itself.” But aggression can go too far. When 
children begin to realize this they are concerned with its control. A 
reasonable degree of self-control gives them a sense of security. 

Children may handle aggressive impulses in several ways: (a) 
they may repress their feelings of affection toward everyone—they 
are afraid to become too familiar with anyone; (b) they may work 
off their aggressive impulses in physical activity and combative play; 
(c) they may express their feelings of aggression in an interview or 
in play therapy. In an environment in which they are loved and ac- 
cepted they grow new roots of relationship. 
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Transforming problem behavior into desirable 
developmental sequences 


There is a common tendency to emphasize one aspect or one rem- 
edy instead of considering all the conditions necessary to help the 
child move ahead on the path of his best development. His so-called 
problem should be recognized as a symptom of his underlying feel- 
ing of inadequacy in an environment which has more strain and 
pressure than he can handle. Making some minor change, such as 
giving the child a daily 15 minutes that are all his own with an adult 
who means much in his life, may start a cycle of beneficial responses. 
But the treatment of symptoms is likely to result merely in a shift 
to other escape mechanisms or at best in a temporary change in 
behavior. 

The process of effecting more permanent and desirable changes 
in behavior involves: (@) acceptance and a permissive atmosphere 
in which the child feels free to talk about his anxieties and fears, (b) 
encouragement for the child to state his goals in his own words and ~ 
to work out the next steps toward realizing them, and (c) environ- 
mental changes that will enable him actually to carry out his sound 
insights. All of these steps are necessary for transforming problem 
behavior into desirable developmental sequences: 

In the treatment of emotionally disturbed children the whole fam- 
ily is involved. Ideally they should move forward together toward 
a better adjustment. The case of the Smith family illustrates this 
family-centered approach: 


The father wanted his seven-year-old boy to compare favorably with 
other children—to be a credit to him. He was much more concerned about 
the child’s achievement than about the child as a person. Despite evidence 
to the contrary, the father believed that the child was of normal intelli- 
gence and that his abilities had not been developed. It was clear that the 
father had a strong need to have a child of whom he could be proud. He 
could not accept the fact that his child was below average. : 

The mother was a beautiful woman whose whole existence centered in 
her children; she was apathetic until they were mentioned. She had had 
many difficult adjustments to make, When she married she had to accept 
a complete change in status and social relations. As a young girl she had 
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had many friends and social activities. After marriage her husband forced 
her to move in a restricted social world. One by one she lost her friends. 
Her feeling of inadequacy and unworthiness mounted. Her husband 
dominated her much as she had been dominated by her mother as a child; 
she had no part in making decisions, for example, about the religious edu- 
cation of her children. She was embarrassed by having a child who was so 
inferior in behavior and appearance, and, like many parents of subnormal 
children, felt that she was in some way to blame. 

The child had little power of attention; his diffuse behavior was ob- 
served in the play interviews. He showed facial tics when he was in situa- 
tions that evoked uncertainty or fear. A thorough neurological examina- 
tion was inconclusive. 

All three members of the family were treated at a guidance clinic, each 
had a different worker. Little progress was made with the father, although 
in the two interviews he seemed to comprehend that his pressure on the 
child was defeating its purpose. The mother, in a series of interviews, 
began to talk about things she could do. The worker’s warmth of feeling, 
his attitude of sympathetic understanding, and his recognition of the 
mother’s inner resources did much to rebuild her self-esteem and confi- 
dence. She also clarified her role as a woman and as a mother, and gained 
some understanding of her husband's need to dominate and have children 
who would be a credit to him. As time went on the mother began to feel 
less guilty about the child and to avoid out-and-out quarrels with her 
husband. 

With the child, the worker used play techniques, responding to the 
feelings the child expressed in his play activities. For example, when the 
child expressed a positive feeling about something he could do the worker 
said, “Yes, there’s lots of things you can do.” The worker also helped him 
to face reality. The child’s successful adjustment depended a great deal on 
the changed attitude of his parents toward him and on their acceptance 
of him as he could become. 


The strong features of this case were the closely synchronized work 
with the three members of the family; the genuine warm relation of 
the workers with the clients; and the understanding which the par- 
ents gained of the interaction in the family, of their difficulty in ac- 
cepting their child’s subnormal behavior, and of the detrimental 
effect of their initial attitudes toward the child. 

By early treatment we may be able to minimize emotional diffi- 
culties in later life, Children who are likely to develop mental disor- 
ders give early indications of their need for a less demanding environ- 
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ment, less strain and stress. If they receive special consideration and 
understanding, they may not become seriously maladjusted. Distine- 
tion should be made between a permissive attitude toward actions 
and a permissive attitude toward feelings. It is quite possible to ac- 
cept a child’s feeling about his behavior or about other persons and 
at the same time suggest more acceptable action. 


ABSENCE AND TARDINESS 


Absence and tardiness are signs of maladjustment; they are essen- 
tially guidance problems. The whole school program may be in- 
volved. Children go willingly to school if its curriculum and methods 
of instruction are suited to their abilities, interest, and needs. They 
stay away from school if their needs are not being met and they are 
unable to succeed. In one school in which children had pleasant and 
successful experiences, even those with 1Q’s below 90, who usually 
have a high percentage of truancy, came regularly to school. 


Causes of absence 

Absences from school often reflect the condition of the child's 
health. The causes for children’s absences were reported in one study 
(115) as follows: 


Per Cent 
Respiratory disease 46 
Other communicable diseases 13 
Digestive disturbances 6 
Skin-conditions 5 
Injuries 8 
Other medical causes 14 
Nonmedical causes 13 


The highest rate of absence is among five- and six-year-olds, who are 
absent, on the average, more than one in every ten days (115). 
Parents can reduce absence because of communicable diseases by 
detecting the first signs—sore throat, sneezing, running eyes and nose, 
flushed face, cough—and keeping the child home from school; if he 
has come to school, the teacher should either send him home or, if 
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the parents are at work, to a neighbor's house, or to an isolation room 
in school, or at least keep him six feet away from other children. Ab- 
sence has been reduced when both children and teachers with colds 
stay at home. ` 

Health teaching improves attendance by reducing illness. There 
are many occasions for teaching healthful living: a child returns after 
being quarantined with a communicable disease; another has had to 
have a tooth pulled; still another has brought an outstandingly good 
lunch. If their own experiences are thus pointed up, children learn, 
for example, how highly contagious colds are during their early stages 
and that a cold “which puts one person slightly under the weather 
can make another very ill” (115, p. 12). 

Absence is also the result of other causes. Some parents keep chil- 
dren out of school to work in factories, on farms, or in the home. On 
another social level, children are overcoddled and not permitted to 
leave their homes because the weather is cold or rainy. A strong emo- 
tional attachment to his mother or severe anxiety about home condi- 
tions sometimes make a child unwilling to go to school. Occasionally 
absence is due to forces which neither child nor parent can control, 
such as a railroad tie-up, impassable roads, and quarantine. 


Causes and remedies of tardiness 


The most frequent causes of tardiness among primary children are 
an undeveloped sense of time, other interests greater than interest in 
school, late hours the night before, poorly planned morning sched- 
ule, home duties, failure of parents to cooperate in helping the little 
child get to school on time, forgetting something and having to go 
back for it, dislike of school, and satisfaction in the attention attracted 
by late entrance. 


Following are some specific ways in which the above conditions 
can be changed: 


1. Develop the child’s time sense by asking him, for example, to 
“See how much you can read in five minutes” or “See how many 
arithmetic problems you can do in ten minutes.” 


2. Make school more interesting than the things that cause delay. 
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One teacher of retarded children noticed that they were always on 
time on the morning when they went to assembly with the other chil- 
dren, while they were frequently tardy on mornings which began 
with their regular class periods. Scheduling a story, a game, a class 
program, or a favorite subject for the first period in the morning will 
furnish a stimulus to come early. 

8. One requisite for getting up early in the morning is to go to bed 
early the night before. This is the first step in starting the new day 
right. 

4. Even first-grade children can participate in a well-planned 
morning schedule which allows time enough for everything. The 
teacher may help by having them dramatize “What to do in the 
morning before school.” A cardboard clock may be used to point out 
the hours, and the details of bathing, dressing, eating, collecting 
books and wraps, starting for school, walking or riding to school, and 
entering the classroom at the appointed time may be worked out and 
made vivid by dramatization. The younger the child, the more diffi- 
cult it is for him to leave for school without the cooperation of his 
parents. 

5. If the child has chores to do at home, which make him late, 
some arrangement should be made with the parent. In exceptional 
cases some adjustment may be made by the school. A bright Italian 
boy was constantly late because he had to keep store while his father 
went to market. Arrangements were made so that the boy was per- 
mitted to come an hour late and to make up the work he missed. 


Teacher, parent, and child should all work together on these prob- 


lems. 

Attendance and promptness have probably been emphasized out 
of all proportion to their significance in the child’s development. 
They are causes of much irritation and, in some school systems, loss 
of financial support. As indications of underlying problems of adjust- 
ment, however, they have guidance value. 


PROBLEMS OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


A child who is physically or mentally limited is usually handi- 
capped in his relations with others. This social handicap may be the 
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secondary result of physical, intellectual, or emotional limitations. 
Exceptional children are greatly in need of being understood and 
often have special problems of adjustment. 


For example, a child with an IQ of 67 showed many evidences of severe 
emotional disturbance. During the day his behavior was explosive and de- 
structive. During the night he had nightmares, walked in his sleep, and 
woke up screaming. His behavior could be explained as a result of cumu- 
lative tensions and fears, and of conflicts between the demands of his 
environment and his inability to meet these demands. His low-functioning 
intelligence was one source of frustration in an environment in which he 
was constantly subjected to situations too difficult for him. A long early ill- 
ness had intensified the difficulty that all children experience in adjust- 
ing to civilized ways and the expectations of their parents. The special 
leniency and attention he received because of his illness were diminished as 
he grew older, and discontinued altogether when a baby sister arrived. 
The boy interpreted this decrease in consideration as a sign of rejection. 
A tonsilectomy performed by a doctor who was rough and gruff was pos- 
sibly a traumatic experience for a child so poorly prepared for such an 
ordeal. 

Since it was impossible to send this child to a special school, the parents 
attempted to modify the home environment so that the child could handle 
it emotionally. It was not quite clear whether the mother’s desire to place 
the child in a special school represented concern that he receive the treat- 
ment he needed or a wish to be rid of a nuisance in the family. The worker 
suggested that the mother try to find a teacher to work with the child at 
home. The great need was to break the pattern of rejection—misbe- 
havior—more rejection—a vicious cycle. 


Children are strongly affected by people's attitudes toward them 
(94, p. 16). Whether physically perfect or deformed, healthy or 
sickly, well-spoken or incoherent, whether their 1Q is 50 or 70 or 150, 
exceptional children have the same basic needs for affection, ac- 
ceptance, and approval as do other children; they can be com- 
fortable and secure only when they know they are wanted and liked 
by those around them; they are uneasy and crushed when they ex- 
perience, or think they experience, rejecting coldness. 

Parents take various attitudes toward their exceptional children. 
Some parents are able to accept their handicapped child as he is. 
They expect only the best of which he is capable. They get satisfac- 
tion from the progress he has made, directing their attention to his 
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gains rather than to the slowness of his development. Moreover, they 
do not neglect their other children in order to spend a disproportion- 
ate amount of time and money on the handicapped child. 

Other parents recognize but refuse to accept the handicap. They 
ascribe the child’s slowness or defectiveness to stubbornness or lazi- 
ness, or to some physical condition that can be remedied by opera- 
tion, thyroid extract, or other medical means. They employ tutors 
and remedial teachers to speed up his development instead of per- 
mitting the child to develop at his own best rate. 

Still other parents are unable to face the fact that they have a 
handicapped child. They insist that nothing is wrong with him. They 
seize upon every slight indication of progress as evidence that the 
child is normal. 

These attitudes are so deeply rooted in the personality of the par- 
ents that one can do little for the child without, at the same time, 
working with the parents. In the presence of an experienced and sym- 
pathetic listener, parents feel free to reveal and discuss their real 
feelings. Gradually they gain a new orientation toward family rela- 
tions and appreciate the place of the exceptional child in the family 
structure. 

Slow-learning pupils use their mental abilities to best advantage 


when: 


The school work is concrete, closely related to their experience, 
and organized around life problems. A core curriculum of common 
learnings can be adapted to different levels of ability. 

Classes are small enough so that the teacher can give the children 
individual attention and guidance. 

All avenues of learning are used—visual aids, field trips, records 
that can be played over and over, and appropriate printed material. 

They have opportunity to work with their hands. 

They have opportunity to work together cooperatively. 

Marks and other artificial rewards are not emphasized, but each 
task is useful and interesting in itself. 


It should be noted that the above standards apply with equal force 
to educational experiences for all children. 
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PROBLEMS OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


Behavior problems among gifted children in the elementary school 
are surprisingly numerous. Some of them arise from the school’s fail- 
ure to recognize these children’s readiness for achievement beyond 
the typical grade standards and offer suitable outlets for their energy 
and initiative. In other cases, home and family relations are the pri- 
mary cause of maladjustment. Some parents exploit their children’s 
cleverness; others are possessive and overprotective; still others re- 
press the child because they are afraid of his ability to outwit them. 


Overambitious parents often put undue pressure on their gifted 
children. 


Dorothy, for example, a little second-grader aged seven, was becoming 
restless, irritable, and difficult to get along with at home. This behavior 
had begun when she entered school, Her first remark at the guidance clinic 
was, “I'm the brightest girl in my class.” Her IQ was reported to be 150. 
A retest revealed an unevenness of response and a poor performance on 
memory items, which suggested that she may have been coached on the 
test. Her parents proudly related examples of her precocity: at six months 
she could say “dada”; when less than a year and a half she named twenty 
colors and corrected her grandmother's pronunciation of “movies.” She 
had been taught a good many odd and interesting things such as the long- 
est word in the dictionary. At seven she was reading anything that came 
her way—from A Tree Grows in Brooklyn to some of her father’s technical 
books. 

Although a good deal of this excessive intellectual interest seemed spon- 
taneous, it also had some of the earmarks of neurotic behavior. Perhaps 
she sensed she was not receiving warm and genuine affection from her 
parents and sought to win their admiration and approval through her in- 
tellectual feats. Yet success in this effort did not satisfy her. Her under- 
lying resentment of her parents’ exploitation and of their greater affection 
for her younger brother, who was “a good child, sweet and affectionate,” 
was manifested in her behavior toward her mother, whom she exasperated 
and humiliated in many ways. The parents felt that the fault was entirely 
in the school, which had refused to let her skip a grade. So firmly estab- 
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Tow (176) reported a somewhat similar case of an intellectually 
gifted six-year-old child in the first grade whose needs for affection 
and security were unfulfilled. 

Gifted children seem to be able to solve their personality problems 
more easily than children of lower intelligence (171). The disci- 
plinary problems referred to one clinic were, with some guidance, 
resolved largely through the energy and initiative of the children 
themselves. Gifted children seem to have a better-than-average en- 
dowment of “psychological antibodies” that help to neutralize mal- 
adjustment. 

The gifted child should have the opportunity to learn as fast and 
as much as he wants to, at any stage of his development. A group of 
16 children aged nine months to nine and a half years with IQ’s of 
129 to 159 (127), who were placed in a special class, three years later 
seemed to show initiative, leadership qualities, and a many-sided 
approach to problems more often than equally gifted children who re- 
mained in the usual classroom situation with some enrichment of the 
program. Their enthusiasm was in marked contrast to the reported 
boredom and daydreaming of the children in the regular classroom. 
Gifted children in ordinary schools often achieve less in relation to 
their ability than do less gifted children. This is usually so because 
the school environment fails to provide them with the opportunity 
and challenge to use their potentialities. 

Three types of special program have been tried: acceleration, 
segregation, and enrichment. Acceleration enables the gifted child 
to complete his basic education in fewer years; however, unless he is 
physically and emotionally mature, he will not attain his optimum 
social and emotional development. Segregation has apparently been 
beneficial when the teacher recognizes individual differences and 
provides the experiences which these children need for their all- 
round development. On the other hand, this practice deprives the 
children of contacts with a wide range of abilities and interests such 
as they will have to deal with later in life. Enrichment provides spe- 
cial opportunities for intellectual and social experiences within the 
framework of a group having a wide range of interests, abilities, and 
background. It has the advantage of meeting individual needs for 
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depth and breadth of knowledge, for social relations through field 
trips and committee work, and for emotional satisfactions such as 
contributing to the welfare of the group. Its chief limitation lies in 
the difficulty of providing sufficiently varied instructional facilities 
and teachers who are versatile, brilliant, and energetic enough to 
meet such diverse individual needs and interests. 

A variation of the enrichment type of program provides for a home 
room in which all the pupils meet for music, art, shop, physical edu- 
cation, and varied projects requiring a wide range of abilities. In 
addition, special classes are provided for the gifted and the retarded. 
For example, there would be an advanced class in writing or a special 
science laboratory for the gifted, and special reading or modified 
arithmetic classes for slow-learning children. This modified enrich- 
ment type with adequate provision for meeting the needs of indi- 
vidual children seems to be the most effective kind of program. 


DISCIPLINE 


Primary children are not naturally “naughty.” Probably in no other 
age period do children cooperate so willingly with adults if condi- 
tions are favorable—if the basic needs of childhood are satisfied in 
legitimate ways. They should have freedom of choice whenever pos- 
sible. They should have a part in making the few sensible and rea- 
sonable rules of the home and classroom. If they understand why 
these rules are necessary, they will usually obey them willingly. 

Homes and classrooms should “accentuate the positive.” A search 
through more than a thousand biographies (173, p. 140) revealed 
that rewards, in retrospect at least, were considered to be almost uni- 
versally beneficial, whereas punishment appeared to do harm twice 
as often as good. In certain homes and schools the ratio of sincere 
and individualized approval to blame has been increased with excel- 
lent results; it may well be as high as 50 to 1. In better homes the 
child is encouraged by a constant stream of rewarding experiences. 
Children who have a high ratio of positive to negative experiences 
tend to be cooperative, pleasant, enthusiastic. Children who have a 
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low ratio of positive to negative experiences tend to be “mean,” dis- 
turbing, and to show other behavior problems. Discipline, in its best 
sense, directs the child’s energies and impulses into constructive 
channels and helps him to become self-directing. 

Parents and teachers use a variety of good and bad ways of help- 
ing children to learn the give-and-take of group life and to gain inner 
control appropriate to their age. The completely uninhibited child is 
a socially handicapped child, Before taking any action, one parent 
sits down and tries to imagine herself in the child’s place and to un- 
derstand why he behaved in that way. Another adult says to a child, 
“Aren't you ashamed to feel that way?” The child will then not dare 
to express his real feelings. If, however, the adult gives the child op- 
portunity to talk out his feelings, he will understand them better and 
have less need to express them in destructive behavior. Although 
this can be done most expertly by a play therapist or psychiatrist, the 
teacher or parent can also help a child accept his feelings and dis- 
cover for himself that he does not have to express them in destruc- 
tive ways. 

Too frequently adults consider the punishment successful if the 
child stops doing the thing for which he was punished. They say that 
their method of discipline “gets results.” But a deeper understanding 
of the dynamics of child behavior shows the failure of punishment. 
The “results” may be a shifting to a still more undesirable kind of be- 
havior, or an increase of conflict and anxiety. In addition, the child’s 
self-confidence and self-concept may be damaged; he may feel a per- 
vasive sense of helplessness in a hostile world. The relation of mutual 
confidence and trust between child and adult may be distorted or 
destroyed; feelings of guilt or anxiety aroused; and resentment or 
anger directly at the person who punished and even at the school 
or society as a whole (18). If the child feels that the punishment was 
unjust because he is innocent of the wrong-doing, or could not help 
it, or did not mean to do it, his sense of justice may be distorted. Au- 
thoritarian methods tend to produce apathetic children who stand 
around doing nothing or aggressive children who damage things and 
hurt people. These children are in marked contrast with the ener- 
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getic, vivacious, talkative children one finds in truly progressive class- 
rooms. 

The ineffectiveness of corporal punishment has been repeatedly 
demonstrated. Of the problem cases described by one hundred teach- 
ers, not one was improved by whipping. School social workers fre- 
quently report that a child’s emotional difficulties are aggravated by 
beatings at home. Delinquents have been spanked more often than 
nondelinquents. Many parents have said, “The more I whip him the 
worse he gets.” There is no scientific evidence that punishment 
weakens a response; what it does is to hold it in check, or inhibit it. 
Sometimes it motivates, but only through fear and anxiety. In a few 
cases a seriously disturbed child may have a neurotic need to be 
punished; then he persists in the disapproved behavior in order to be 
punished. 

The kind of punishment per se, however, is not so important as the 
child’s total attitude and relations. For example, deprivation of some 
privilege may serve as a spur to a secure child, but with an unloved 
child it may only intensify the need that gave rise to the disapproved 
behavior. A child may interpret the ignoring of his behavior in vari- 
ous ways: He may consider it as punishment, as failure to reward 
him, as approval, as indifference, or as lack of affection. 

The psychology and philosophy of punishment are far in advance 
of practice. Schools still make extensive use of such artificial and ex- 
trinsic rewards as prizes and honor rolls and of such punishments as 
detention, extra work, threats, restitution, isolation, and sarcasm. 
Teachers still focus their attention too often on deviations rather than 
on development and on remedial rather than on preventive work. 
Democratic classrooms are more frequently found in the suburbs; 
more coercive methods, in the poorer districts of city and rural areas. 

There is no quick and easy way of helping children correct per- 
sonality “fault lines.” To sustain motivation toward distant goals the 
environment should offer some present satisfactions, The wholesome 
personality grows slowly but surely in an understanding and loving 
environment. Bad habits may persist even after a good relation has 
heen established. But in time the child learns that he can find outlets 
that are acceptable to himself and to others. 
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THE “NERVOUS” OR EMOTIONALLY UNSTABLE CHILD 


Some persons are nervous when they have to speak before an au- 
dience. They feel inadequate to the situation. Some persons are 
nervous about undertaking a new piece of work. They fear they may 
not be able to succeed in it. Nervousness usually accompanies a feel- 
ing that one is unable to meet the situations life offers. 


Behavior of emotionally unstable children 


Emotionally unstable children often overreact to failure and diffi- 
culty; they take things hard. If they have suffered from failure, they 
approach new problems with anxiety and a feeling of insufficiency. 
This often leads them to do the thing that is easiest regardless of 
whether it is best. They are afraid they will not pass the test or win 
the approval of the group. They may become irritable, extremely 
sensitive to criticism, laugh or cry over nothing, or lose their temper 
easily. They lack the equanimity which is needed to bear any thwart- 
ing of desire, and respond to difficult situations as a very young child 
might. They may try to get satisfaction in other ways than by success 
in their work. 

They may show various physical, or somatic, manifestations: fre- 
quent vomiting at times of stress, lack of appetite, headaches, colds 
and allergies, disturbed sleep. They may show jerky, involuntary 
movements called “tics” or motor habits, partly voluntary and partly 
involuntary. They may manifest nervous habits such as picking the 
nose, nail-biting, and handling the genitals, and are often inattentive, 
fidgety, and “never sit still.” 

They may indulge in daydreams, in which they picture themselves 
successful and popular, lording over smaller and weaker children. 
Egotism or excessive humility are also ways in which children may 
try to compensate for their lack of actual achievement. Speech dis- 
orders and reading difficulties may appear. They may withdraw 
from social contacts. 

Any combination of these characteristics may be observed in emo- 
tionally unstable children in a more intense and persistent form than 
in well-adjusted children. There are, of course, wide individual dif- 
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ferences among children and marked variations in the behavior of 
the same children at different times. 

Common responses are not necessarily “normal” responses. For ex- 
ample, nail-biting is a common occurrences according to one estimate 
more than one fourth of elementary school children do it. However, 
that does not make it normal. It is especially frequent among chil- 
dren showing other disturbances. Nail-biting is one way in which 
many children show that they are under strains and pressures. 

The contitutionally unstable child is difficult to identify. The De- 
troit Scale for the Diagnosis of Behavior Problems, described and in- 
terpreted by Baker and Traphagen (15), is the most elaborate 
instrument for appraising the behavior problems of children. 

The most serious problems are those which are long-standing and 
intense, affect many aspects of the child's life, and are constantly 
reinforced by deep-seated parental attitudes and by other environ- 
mental conditions that are difficult or impossible to change. By these 
characteristics—persistence, intensity, and pervasiveness—the teacher 
or parent can distinguish pathological or neurotic behavior from 
problems that are a normal and necessary part of growing up. 

Severe mental disorders such as functional psychoses are rela- 
tively rare in early childhood. Of one thousand children with be- 
havior problems in the age range from five to seventeen, 2 per cent 
were diagnosed as psychotic. All cases were characterized by ab- 
normal social, emotional, and intellectual development (104). These 
kinds of difficulties indicate the need for expert diagnosis and 
therapy. 

Contrary to popular belief, the black sheep in a family may not 
have been born black. He may have developed poor ways of meeting 
life situations in the preschool or early school years. 

One nine-year -old boy with an intelligence quotient of 135 was rapidly 
building a pattern of dislike for school, of disobedience at home, and of 
antisocial behavior in the neighborhood. His mother wept helplessly and 
thought that she would have to put him in a reform school. At that critical 
point a Sunday school teacher came upon the scene. She made it possible 


for the boy to have many good times in socially acceptable ways. She con- 
veyed to him her confidence in his ability to succeed in school and to be- 
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have better at home. She helped him with study habits and home routine. 
The fact that an outsider was taking an interest in the boy and showing 
confidence in him helped to change his mother’s attitude toward him. This 
one satisfying relationship plus other unrecognized influences brought 
about a habit revision which culminated, three years later, in apparently 
excellent adjustment. The mother expressed her pleasure in his progress 
and the boy himself wrote in a personal letter: 

“I am now a pupil in junior high school and am in class ‘RA, which 
means Rapid Advancement, and like it very much. Mother says my writ- 
ing has improved. Do you think so? I now have a job delivering news- 
papers. I earn $2.50 a week and that is a good help to mother. If I behave 
myself, mother says I can go to the Y.M.C.A. for swimming instruction 


this winter.” 

Behavior is determined to a considerable extent by the situation. 
It is not only the child who must change himself; the situation, too, 
must be altered. To attempt to effect a change in a child's attitude 
and then to send him back into the same conditions that originally 
caused the difficulty is to invite failure in adjustment. The resulting 
failure may intensify a child’s lack of self-confidence. Likewise inex- 
pert tinkering with a deep-seated problem may make a child’s last 
state worse than his first. 


Causation of emotional disturbance 


Maladjustment results when a susceptible child, in poor physical 
condition, is subject to home, school, and social conditions with 
which he is unable to cope. The way he responds to this environment 
affects, in turn, the way others respond to him, For example, a child 
who behaves in ways that irritate and annoy others loses the love 
that he needs so much. 

The following are some of the environmental conditions that con- 
tribute to children’s maladjustment: 


1. Too great expectations. The work given him is too hard for him. 
The same level of achievement cannot be set for all children in a 
family. 

2. Inability to adjust to a home situation in which the child never 
knows what will be expected of him. The parents squabble over poli- 
cies and methods of treating him. Moreover, a bright child notices 
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discrepancy between the standards that parents set for themselves 
and those that they set up for the children. 

3. Emotional conflicts on the part of parents. The child is dis- 
turbed by family dissension. Parents who quarrel with each other, 
who are tense, gloomy, worried, anxious, and fearful may transfer 
some of their emotional disturbance to the child. Constant reminders 
of the parents’ conscious sacrifice for the child may likewise make 
him feel unwanted and insecure. 

4. Teacher personality. “A dyspeptic, sarcastic, irritable, or nag- 
ging teacher can lower health values and bring about nervous dis- 
orders and emotional difficulties.” 

5. A school program that is too confining, that provides little op- 
portunity for physical activity and for working uninterruptedly on 
absorbing tasks. Such a program increases restlessness and irritation. 

6. Lack of opportunities to take initiative and suitable responsi- 
bility. Parents and teachers should not assume responsibility for a 
child’s acts long after he is able to take the responsibility himself. 


Specific ways of modifying these conditions and thus helping an 
emotionally unstable child will, as we have repeated so many times, 
be effective only in the setting of an understanding and affectionate 
relation. 


Treatment of seriously disturbed children 


The first step is to modify the environment so that the child can 
handle it (21). Then he will experience success in coming to grips 
with reality, whereas he previously met nothing but defeat. For ex- 
ample, one child who feared competition was taught individually 
until he had gained enough knowledge, skill, and confidence to meet 
the classroom situation successfully. To avoid academic failure the 
teacher can let each child begin his reading or other school work at 
a level at least two months below his present achievement, and at 
his own speed. The child’s own experiences will demonstrate to him 
that the world is not so hostile and defeating as he had thought. As 
he gains in proficiency, his work can gradually be made more difficult. 

The second step is to help the child gain inner control. The pre- 
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requisite for this process is a strong positive relation between the 
child and the adult—the quality that we have earlier called “uncon- 
ditional love.” The child’s desire to maintain the desired relation, 
plus the conviction that he can do so by acting in socially acceptable 
ways, will lead to the building of inner controls. Parents and teachers 
show their love for the child by the very fact that they are ready to 
discriminate in their affection between his more acceptable self and 
his less acceptable self in order to help him develop inner controls, 
which-will make him a happier, more successful person. 

For very seriously disturbed children, residential treatment homes 
are necessary. In a family it is not always possible to achieve the de- 
gree of permissiveness which an emotionally sick child at first needs. 
Parents are human; they find it difficult to accept without criticism 
the child’s destructive and self-centered behavior and to give him 
genuine affection despite his continuous negative, withdrawn, or ex- 
asperating behavior. It is also hard for parents to take the criticism 
of their neighbors for allowing a child to do so many “bad” things. 


FEAR, LOVE, AND HATE IN THE PRIMARY PERIOD 


A child’s needs often find expression in fear, anger, or overde- 
pendence. To understand the meaning of the behavior to the child— 
to learn to read “the language of behavior’—is a most important abil- 
ity for all parents and teachers. 


Fear 


“Rear is in one’s bones.” It is a basic part of the drive toward self- 
preservation. It interferes with development only when it is intense 
and irrational. Reasonable fears are a normal part of life. Adults 
should try to understand the background of a child’s fears, their 
meaning to him, and ways in which they may find expression. 

Fears may arise from experiences in which the child has been hurt 
or otherwise harmed. Naturally the child is afraid of similar situa- 
tions. Fears may arise out ofa general feeling of inadequacy, anxiety, 
or insecurity; life itself is fear-provoking if the child feels unable to 
cope with it. Fears may be associated with guilty feelings about 
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thoughts or actions, or may stem from unsolved conflicts. To a child 
who has had to move from one foster home to another, any sign of 
rejection may arouse a deep-seated fear. 

The first days of school frequently call forth this reaction in shy or 
too-dependent children. The strangeness of the room, the teacher, 
the other children, and the absence of the mother combine to make 
such a child afraid. Some children acquire wrong associations with 
the ideas of school and teacher: school—a place where children do’ 
not like to go; teacher—someone who will whip you if you are 
naughty and do not learn your lessons; school children—children 
who will tease you or hurt you. Instead, pleasant associations should 
be built of school as a place where you learn to read stories, play 
games with other children, and see and hear new and interesting 
things. 

Providing the timid child with work that he enjoys and can do suc- 
cessfully is one of the best ways of changing his attitude toward 
school and of driving out fear. Gaining knowledge and skill in han- 
dling the specific fear-arousing situation successfully is particularly 
effective. Since excessive and persistent timidity may often be traced 
to poor physical condition, attention should be given to providing a 
healthful school program and to cooperating with the parents with 
respect to food, sleep, and other health habits. In cases in which the 
child’s timidity is the result of brutal treatment at home, the school 
must cooperate with social agencies. 

Fears not only have different meanings to the child; they may find 
widely different forms of expression, Aggressive acts may be a mask 
for fear. Apparent snobbishness or withdrawal from social activities 
may be caused by fear of not being able to handle social situations. 
Docile obedience and overdependence may really represent a fear of 
losing love or approval. 


Love 


The child who has learned to love in his preschool years is able to 
relate himself to his new school associates. It is the unloved child 
who is likely to be overdependent, dominating, withdrawn, or over- 
aggressive (194). 


` 
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Should a child love his teacher? Yes, if “love” is taken to mean a 
warm, constructive relation. No, if it means a relationship that is in- 
tense and meets the emotional needs of the teacher at the expense 
of the child. A teacher's strong personal affection for one child may 
lead to favoritism, which children keenly resent. Or it may make the 
child oversensitive to the teacher's opinion. Consequently he feels 
hurt when he is not given the expected attention or praise. The 
child tends to take a negative attitude toward persons whom he dis- 
likes but will cooperate with persons whom he genuinely likes. Al- 
though the motive of pleasing the teacher is not the best reason for 
doing the right thing, it helps the young child to build inner controls. 

Teachers often unwittingly reinforce parents’ detrimental be- 
havior. Teacher and pupils are likely to reject the child who has been 
rejected at home and to baby the child who has been treated as a 
cute little fellow at home. 

The gifted teacher is sensitive to the diverse emotional needs of 
each child. Some children need affection more than anything else. 
Others need to acquire a less antagonistic attitude toward authority; 
still others should be helped to become more independent. 

Sex problems should always be considered as part of the child’s 
total life adjustment. They should be treated with acceptance, frank- 
ness, and lack of tension. Pets at school and at home frequently give 
children an understanding of the way life begins. One cannot as- 
sume, however, that a child who has had this experience with pets 
necessarily understands about humans. The facts of sex behavior in 
humans should be clearly explained when he has a readiness or need 


for it. 


Hate and anger 


The earlier discussion of the psychology of “love against hate” is 
applicable to primary children who have not yet outgrown their 
primitive reactions to frustration. Temper tantrums may still occur 
in the primary grades. Parents frequently give in to temper tantrums 
because “they just can't stand the noise and contention,” because 
the child disturbs the neighbors, or because they fear the child will 


harm himself. 
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A group of primary teachers listed the following situations which, 
in their experience, had made primary children angry: 
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1. Stimuli to anger which should be avoided by the teacher: 


to 


ao oa 


. Making a promise to a child and not keeping it. 
. Taking hold of a child. 
. Becoming angry oneself. 


Having no regular schedule through which the child may 
know when to expect a change in activity. 


. Interfering with a child's activity when he is interested and 


able to carry it on by himself. 


. Giving a child work that is beyond his capacity, with the re- 


sult that he is constantly failing in it. 


Stimuli to anger which cannot be avoided entirely by the teacher 
(the child’s attitude toward the situation, however, may be 
changed and his ability to deal with the situation constructively 
can be increased): 


a. 


2 


h. 


a, 


b. 


. One child does better work than another child. 
b. 


One child is chosen to be “it” in a game, and another child be- 
comes angry. 


. A child who interrupts the classwork is reprimanded. 


A child loses in a game. 


. A child wants to play a game which the majority of the chil- 


dren do not want to play. 


. A child wants something that belongs to someone else. 
. A child is not permitted to read because there is not time 


enough for everyone to take part. 
One child teases another child. 


. Some stimuli to anger which occur outside the school: 


Parents fail to control their anger; they have emotional out- 
bursts in the child’s presence. 

The child’s environment is characterized by constant thwart- 
ings and irritation such as nagging or unreasonably severe dis- 
cipline. 
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c. The child has found that he can get what he wants by flying 
into a rage. 

d. The child is suffering from some physical irritation or from 
malnutrition or fatigue which makes him easily provoked. 

e. The child seems to be constitutionally unstable; consequently 
disappointments and annoyances which others would hardly 
notice result in violent outbursts of temper. 

f. An attitude of suspicion has been built which causes the child 
to go about with a “chip on his shoulder.” 

g. The child is deprived of affection and is contrasted unfavor- 
ably with his siblings; he feels anxious and insecure in his per- 
sonal relations. 


The treatment naturally depends on the cause. Attention to the 
child’s physical condition is always a wise first step. It is equally 
sensible to try to avoid unnecessary provocations to anger. 

Anger at not being “it” and at not being singled out for certain 
privileges, such as a chance to read to the class, may often be pre- 
vented by posting several days in advance the names of those who 
will take part in certain activities. The children will note when their 
names appear and look forward to their turn, which will come in the 
near future. The child who becomes angry when he is excelled by 
another child in some activity may be interested in competing with 
his own past record. 

A child eight or nine years old can be helped to learn how to direct 
emotional energy into other channels. Active exercise in the form of 
an enjoyable game, a race upstairs, carpentry work, or other activity 
takes his mind away from the cause of the injury. It keeps him from 
brooding and picturing himself as a “suffering hero,” uses some of 
the energy released by the emotion, and shows him a method of 
gaining self-control. Helping the child to see a funny side to the mat- 
ter is also a constructive method of dealing with a tense situation. 
After the anger has subsided the child may be reasoned with to some 
extent, helped to see the “other fellow’s” point of view, and inter- 
ested in the person who annoyed him. It is important for the teacher 
to keep calm, objective, and understanding. He should accept the 
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child’s feeling of anger, but help him to find more acceptable out- 
lets for it. 

Some education of the emotions may be achieved through drama- 
tizations and role playing. It may begin with the acting out of 
familiar jingles, move into dramatization of simple everyday situa- 
tions, and finally into more emotionally charged situations. These 
experiences may help all the children in a class to understand why 
they behave as they do and how a six-, seven-, or eight-year-old 
can handle situations more satisfactorily. 

Special groups may be formed of five or six children—one or two 
destructive and disorganized, one or two withdrawn, one or two 
superior in maturity but needing more opportunity to talk and do 
creative work. These children are taken into a separate room for 
free play, discussion of their experiences, dramatization, and stories. 
Sometimes they are asked to respond to pictures selected to evoke 
their feelings about life situations. These activities, under the super- 
vision of a trained therapist, help children to relieve tension, gain 
insights and skills, and relate themselves to other children and to 
the adult (2). The special play therapy group presents a problem 
when it makes the children expect the some degree of permissiveness 
and freedom in their regular glasses. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS 
Children who never eat a good breakfast 


“Nancy is so excited about school she has no appetite at all. In the 
morning she is so anxious to get to school early that she runs off 
without her breakfast. At noon she won't take time to eat for fear 
she will be late getting back.” What should the mother do? Nancy 
may be helped to work out a schedule that suits her. She may make 
this schedule in picture form—a picture of her main activities on 
a clock face with hands pointing to the time at which each activity 
begins. She will need reminders and approval at first, but before 
long the early morning routine should become a habit, especially 
if breakfast is something to look forward to. 
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Lack of appetite for other meals 


Lack of appetite for lunch or supper may be caused by eating 
between meals, Children of this age have opportunity for the first 
time to patronize the candy stores and pushcarts so often located 
near the school. 

Being indoors during a large part of the day may account for a 
slump in appetite. Walking at least part of the way to and from 
school, being outdoors the entire sunny afternoon, keeping the 
temperature of heated rooms down to 68°F and at the optimum 
humidity, and having fresh air night and day help to keep the 
appetite normal. Decreased appetite results from poorly ventilated 
classrooms. Lack of vitamin B complex may also affect a child’s 
appetite. 


An adequate diet 


From “the basic seven,” described on pages 321-322, an adequate 
diet can easily be built. For example, a basic breakfast of cereal, 
milk, and bread can be modified as the pocketbook permits and as 
the child's food preferences suggest. A midmorning lunch of fruit 
or tomato juice is enjoyed by all the children, not only those who 
are undernourished. 

It is desirable that the child have a hot noontime meal at home 
if he lives within 10 minutes’ walk of the school. If he lives too far 
away to go home he may bring a lunch of sandwiches and fruit, 
which should be supplemented by one hot dish made at school. 
This may consist of a bowl of vegetable soup, a milk soup, cocoa 
made with milk, macaroni and cheese, creamed potatoes, or some- 
thing similar, which can be provided in almost any school situation. 
In other schools children may choose at the school cafeteria com- 
plete well-balanced meals. Bulletins (180) and many articles in the 
Journal of Home Economics give detailed directions for preparing 
hot school lunches. 

A good supper may consist of baked potato and a glass of milk 
or one of the following: macaroni and cheese, creamed vegetables 
on toast, vegetable soup with bread and butter, milk toast, or 
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graham bread and cottage cheese; plus baked or stewed fruit and 
a cookie, or a custard or junket. 

A very low income, unwise buying of food, or lack of knowledge 
of how to plan meals and prepare foods may also prevent children 
from having an adequate diet. 

It is common to find psychological causes for poor eating habits. 
A child who is ill, high-strung, or delicate, who eats between meals, 
who has become “finicky,” or who is indoors too much is likely to 
be considered “an eating problem.” Actually he may be eating as 
much as he needs under the circumstances. The parents’ attention 
should usually be directed toward the other poor habits of which 
lack of appetite is a symptom. Parents and teachers should give 
more consideration to the child’s preferences for certain foods and 
for certain times, places, and modes of eating. These preferences 
may be right for the particular child (82). 

The following account of an eating episode illustrates the com- 
plex personal relations that may be involved in an eating problem, 
as well as demonstrating several poor practices that are still com- 
mon: urging a child to eat a disliked food, withdrawing privileges 
if he does not eat it, and arguing in the child’s presence about the 
best way of handling the situation. 


Six-year-old Hilda sat with elbow on the table and chin in hand. Then 
she raised her head and said, “I don’t want pea soup, Mummy. I want 
something else to eat.” 

“But, Hilda, I have nothing else now. Take just a little of this nice warm 
pea soup, your apple, milk and cake. After school you will have your 
chocolate malted milk.” (The child got this treat every day on her way 
home from school.) ‘ 

“I won't, I don’t want that green stuff, I won’t eat it. I won’t have no 
lunch.” She sat straight in the chair with an arm stretched over the table. 

“But, darling, just two or three spoonfuls, I will give them to you my- 
self and you will finish quickly. Try it, it tastes good.” 

“No, I won't,” she said, angrily moving her head from left to right. She 
pushed the plate aside stubbornly, and looked at her mother. 

“O.K., don’t have pea soup, but don’t ask for the chocolate malted milk 
this afternoon. You should eat now because otherwise you won't have 
anything to eat till six o'clock when your father gets home.” In answer the 
child moved away and started dressing to go to school. 
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After school, on their way home the child asked timidly, “Mother, 
chocolate malted?” and looked up at her mother beseechingly. 

“No pea soup, no chocolate malted,” her mother answered firmly. 

At home the mother began to prepare dinner. The child stayed around, 
asked for water and got it. Seeing that she was going to get nothing else, 
she went to play quietly with her blocks. Sitting on the floor she put the 
blocks one on top of another forming a tower and then suddenly she 
smashed them down on the floor. She did the same thing five times, per- 
haps as an expression of aggression that she dared not even feel toward 
her mother. 

When the father came the mother told Him about Hilda’s not wanting 
the pea soup and he answered sternly, “Let her have it for dinner; she 
will learn.” 

At dinner time the mother got the pea soup out of the refrigerator to 
pour it into Hilda’s plate, but then she changed her mind. She gave the 
child, instead, fresh vegetables and other things, and heated the pea soup 
for herself. The father was angry and said, “You always let her have her 
way, you spoil her.” The mother answered, “She had nothing for lunch. I 
will let her enjoy her dinner now. She needs it.” He was silent and went 
on eating. The child sat down and ate very well without any urging from 
her parents. 

The next day at lunch the mother told Hilda that there was only pea 
soup. She looked at her mother and said, “O.K., Mummy, I'll have some 
pea soup.” She ate all of it while she babbled happily about school. 

In the afternoon she had her chocolate malted milk as usual. And just 
when her mother was getting her down from the stool at the drugstore, 
she hugged her roughly and said, “I love you, Mummy. I will eat my soup 
every day and be a good girl.” 


Although the eating problem seems to have been solved, the situa- 
tion as a whole has unhealthy features. There is a split between the 
parents over the child, and she may feel that she has gained a vic- 
tory over the one with the help of the other. Hilda’s behavior must 
be seen in the total context of the family relation. In her last remark 
the child may have been expressing the feeling that she had gained 
an ally against an enemy. 


Fatigue 


City children are often overstimulated. Noise, speed, manifold dis- 
tractions and attractions, ambitious parents, a competitive school 
atmosphere often stimulate the child to be more active than he 
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would naturally choose to be. Country children, on the other hand, 
may come to school physically tired by early morning chores. The 
self-selection principle operates with respect to sleep only when 
there are no competing bids for the child’s attention. In a world of 
movies, radio, and television, fatigue is often ignored in favor of 
these other exciting experiences. 


Prevention of accidents and illness 


Some accidents have psychological causes associated with feel- 
ings of guilt and worthlessness. An accident may represent the 
child’s attempt to punish himself, to demonstrate helplessness, or 
to arouse sympathy. During the child’s recovery the parents should 
steer a middle course between oversolicitude and severity. The first 
of these attitudes gives the child too much satisfaction from being 
hurt, while the second may intensify the feelings of guilt or in- 
adequacy that gave rise to the accident. 

An adequate school health program (189) does much to promote 
the health of children, One elementary school program has the 
following features: 


1, Each child is periodically given a complete health examination 
with the parent present. The results of the examination are recorded 
on the child’s cumulative record, and significant information is 
passed on to persons who need it in order to make the necessary 
adjustments~a lightened program of work, modified physical edu- 
cation, a midmorning lunch, sight-saving measures, more favorable 
seating, referral for psychological service, or other adjustments. 

2. Parents can help to cooperate in preventing communicable 
diseases. If a child comes down with the mumps or some other 
communicable disease, letters are sent to the parents of all the chil- 
dren in the class, telling them what to do if the child is susceptible 
or if he has had the disease. They receive a printed postcard about 
the disease, stating the length of the incubation period and of the 
quarantine, and other information. 

8, First aid is available. Children who are in need of first aid go 
to the nurse willingly, the children have a friendly attitude toward 
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the medical office. A child is never sent home without first notifying 
the parent. 

4. An atmosphere of children learning happily and successfully 
prevails in the school. 


Eyestrain 


A few simple measures will do much to decrease eyestrain in the 
primary grades: 


1l. Avoid glare from lights in the direct line of vision and from 
the reflection of glossy surfaces. 

2. Adjust seats and tables so that the child may comfortably hold 
his work up—not leave it flat on the desk—at a distance of 12 to 14 
inches from the eyes. Teach him to place his chair so that the light 
shines on his work, not in his eyes. 

3. Encourage the child to change from reading or similar activi- 
ties to work requiring less close application whenever he becomes 
tired, 

4. Note any signs of eyestrain or infection such as headache, 
nausea, or redness of the lids, and refer the child to an eye specialist. 

5. See that children who have eye defects obtain carefully pre- 
scribed glasses and wear and care for them properly, 


STUTTERING 
Causes of stuttering 


Why does stuttering occur in approximately 10 out of every thou- 
sand children? Probably there is no single cause. With little children 
it may be merely a stage in speech development, occurring when 
the child has not yet attained fluency. The condition may be 
acquired by imitation. Under conditions of general tension one 
stuttering child in a class may start a mild epidemic of stuttering. 
Sometimes a child may be shocked or alarmed into stuttering. He 
catches his breath in fear or excitement. Words and sentences are 
normally spoken on the outgoing breath, but in stuttering, speech is 
attempted during inspiration. Stuttering also appears to be asso- 
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ciated with emotional tension and disturbance, such as fear and 
feelings of inferiority, inadequacy, or insecurity. It occurs more 
frequently among mentally retarded than normal children and is 
four or five times as prevalent among boys as among girls. It begins 
before the age of eight years in a large percentage of cases. Fre- 
quently, a stutterer can speak freely under certain circumstances, 
whereas under conditions of fear or anxiety or in the presence of 
certain persons his speech difficulty becomes marked. One mother 
took her eight-year-old boy to a speech specialist. The boy talked 
to the doctor without hesitancy whereas in the classroom he stut- 
tered badly. Curiously enough, stutterers have been found, in an 
individual testing situation, to be actually more talkative than non- 
stuttering children. It is probable that stuttering is partly related 
to a disturbance of normal cerebral dominance and partly a learned 
behavior influenced by an unfavorable home environment and 
underlying emotional maladjustment. 


Treatment of stuttering 


The child’s feeling about his stuttering is important. If he thinks 
of himself as abnormal, the symptoms are aggravated and accen- 
tuated. Any method that relieves the individual's tension about stut- 
tering and gives him greater emotional security may result in more 
effective control of speech. 

Different methods will be effective with different children. There 
is no one best method. When dealing with a tense, anxious child 
the teacher or parent should speak slowly with no appearance of 
haste, impatience, anxiety, or annoyance, The child should be en- 
couraged to take plenty of time, prolonging the vowels in the same 
speech pattern that the teacher uses in speaking to him. When a 
child begins to stutter the teacher should ignore the stuttering and 
wait patiently for the child to finish. If he repeats the troublesome 
sentence easily, he will gain confidence. It has sometimes been found 
helpful to have the child make slow rhythmical movements with 
his hands while prolonging the vowels. Under favorable conditions 
of instruction and classroom relationships, the child should be given 
more opportunity to speak in natural situations. Treatment of stut- 
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tering should be carried out by a skilled person who can help the 
parent accept the situation with patience. 


THE OVER-AGE PUPIL 


Few of the large numbers of children who are “left back” can be 
expected to make much progress when they cover the work a second 
time under the same distasteful conditions. Whatever progress some 
of them appear to make may be due simply to their increased 
maturity. Repeating a grade is not the solution to the problem of 
school failure. ? 

The only satisfactory solution to the problem of failure lies in 
the individualization of education. Periodically the teacher should 
summarize and study all the information he has accumulated about 
each child and write a description of his interests, strengths, and 
weaknesses, and trends in his development, together with recom- 
mendations for further educational experiences. Such an appraisal, 
passed on with the pupil, enables his next teacher to fit the cur- 
riculum and methods of instruction to his needs. 


Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS. 


1. In cooperation with a school or a child guidance clinic, study a child 
whose behavior is causing much concern to his teacher. Ask him to do 
some interesting thing with you such as going to a zoo or making a 
gift for someone he likes. Write a description of his cooperation with 
you, adding some suggestions by which other adults who deal with 
him might profit. 

2. Describe the characteristics of some “nervous” child whom you know. 
Try to discover the causes of his “nervousness,” visiting his home, if 
possible. 

8. Visit several classrooms and observe the teacher's behavior and atti- 
tude toward the children, and the children’s responses. Try to classify 
these different types of classroom: (a) Teacher directs, children fol- 
low specific directions. (b) Unplanned or laissez-faire attitude; chil- 
dren do as they please for the most part. (c) Teacher directs activity 
of the group but also works with individuals. ( d) Teacher has made 
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general plan but children work out details of how to carry it out co- 
operatively. 

4. Plan a meal for a seven-year-old child which is satisfactory in every 
respect—the kind and amount of food, the child’s opportunity for 
choice, the way it is cooked and served, the appearance of the dining 
room, the attitudes of the other members of the family toward the 
food and toward the child, the activity of the child before, during, 
and after the meal; and the time allowed. 

5. If you dislike any kind of food, try to think back to the origin of this 
food prejudice. 

6. Help a rural teacher to provide a sanitary, wholesome hot lunch in 
her school or make plans for providing an adequate school lunch for 
the children in your own community. 

7. Clip from current newspapers and magazines all references to child 
psychology and child care. Evaluate these references, bringing the 
best to class. 

8. How can you distinguish between problems that are an essential part 
of growing up and serious emotional problems that should be referred 
to a psychologist or psychiatrist? 

9. What can a teacher do about a destructively aggressive child who is 
disturbing the other children in the class? 

10. How can a parent or teacher help a child to gain inner control of his 
impulses? 

11. Give illustrations of how a teacher can counteract unfavorable home 
influences in the case of individual children. 

12. How may setting certain limits to a child’s behavior help him to gain 
self-control? 

13. How may goal-directed activity help a child gain inner controls? 

14. Discuss what has been called “the sturdy naturalness of child develop- 
ment.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


Child Study 


and Guidance 


| Oe children is an essential part of teachers’ and 
administrators’ work; it is not an “extra.” Morrison’s significant state- 
ment has been widely quoted: “The teacher should spend half his 
time in studying pupils as individuals and the other half of the time 
doing what that study shows to be desirable and necessary.” Every 
first-grade teacher should devote most of his time during the first 
few weeks of school to “learning” his pupils—learning their readiness 
for first-grade work, their physical needs, their interests, and their 
unique personalities. 


MAJOR METHODS OF CHILD STUDY 


Many of the modern methods of child study can be successfully 
used by teachers and parents; others require some special training; 
still others require the cooperation of specialists in different fields. 
The major methods may be listed as a scale ranging from the sim- 
plest to the most technical: 


1. Observation of parent and child together, or of the child alone 
or in a group of children in everyday situations; free play and 
other informal activities in kindergarten and the first grades offer 
ideal opportunities to make significant observations. 

2. Observation in controlled experimental situations. 

3. Obtaining a developmental history and record of family back- 


ground, 
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4. Study of the child’s oral and freely written responses, his art 
products, and his handwork. 

5. Techniques that elicit information about his feelings and rela- 
tionships—incomplete sentences, incomplete stories, pictures and 
stories to which children are asked to respond, “three wishes,” and 
other similar projective-type material. 

6. Talks with child and with parent. 

7. Sociometric techniques. 

8. Dramatization and role playing. 

9. Standardized group tests. 

10. Standardized individual tests. 

11. Projective techniques. 

12. Clinical study. 

18. Medical and neurological examination. 


Methods of synthesizing information from many sources—cumula- 
tive record, case study, case conference—are, of course, esseritial. 
The wider and deeper the teacher's background of experience and 
knowledge, the more effectively he will see what is important and 
the more acutely he will interpret what he sees. Goodenough (67) 
wisely emphasizes the importance of knowing the situation in which 
the child makes a given response and cautions the observer against 
reading his own personality, wishes, or beliefs into the child’s be- 
havior. Many books deal in various comprehensive ways with tech- 
niques of understanding children (18; 15; 159; 163; 164; 165, pp. 
329-469; 175). 


OBSERVATION 


Since the technique of observation has already been described on 
pages 126-130 and 274-276, only a few suggestions will be given 
here. The subtle interplay of forces between child and adult in the 
environment must be recognized. Study of the child often leads 
the teacher or parent to study himself in order to explain the child’s 
behavior. 


To be of greatest value, observations should be selective and 
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significant. Teachers too often note trivial incidents and negative 
behavior. Although it is difficult to know what behavior is most 
significant in an individual case, certain kinds of information are 
generally important: 

What first impression does the child make? Does he have “a 
winning way” or are his mannerisms and personal habits likely to 
repel people? 

What is his self-concept—his idea of himself? Does he think of 
himself as inferior, worthless, inadequate? Does he feel loved? Does 
he feel understood? Is he more self-centered than children of his 
age usually are? Is he dissatisfied with his appearance, his school 
ability, his social ability? 

How does he respond to thwarting, disappointment, criticism? 
By getting angry, discouraged, or depressed; or by using failure 
and criticism as a means of learning how not to fail that way again? 
How does he handle his difficulties? Under what conditions does 
he go to someone for help, cry or become angry, give up without 
trying, or persist until he succeeds? 

How does he work? With a will, with real interest and enjoyment, 
usually alone or with others, for a reward or because of joy in the 
work itself? Does he complete the tasks he begins? Under what 
“ circumstances? 

When he has succeeded, does he talk about his success, busy him- 
self with other work, repeat the act he has just performed success- 
fully? 

How does he play? Is he relaxed and spontaneous? Does he play 
alone or with others, with older or younger children, or with con- 
temporaries? Are most things fun for him? With what toys does he 
play? How does he treat pets? 

How cooperative is he? Does he share his books and toys? 

How does he get along with other children? What is his behavior 
in groups? How do other children treat him? 

What are his major satisfactions and interests? 

What is his relation to strangers? To other adults? Is he over- 
dependent, hostile, friendly, or indifferent? 

What are his assets and special abilities? How are his vocabulary, 
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understanding of number, power of attention, ability to see rela- 
tions? What are his liabilities and difficulties? 

What does he do when nothing has been planned for him? Does 
he frequently go to the reading table? Does he show initiative in 
finding something worth-while to do? Does he work on it until it 
is finished? 

To what is the child reacting? To a baby brother or sister, to the 
children in his class who do not accept him, to his teacher, to con- 
flict between his parents, to a mother who really does not love 
him? What are the issues in his life? How can he be helped to meet 
them constructively? 

The following snapshots of activity in a kindergarten illustrate 
anecdotal records that are concrete and objective with interpreta- 
tion kept separate from the description: 


Jenny went to work at the clay table. Used huge lump of clay that was 
very wet. Everyone went back to work except two boys, one helping the 
other put on his shoes. Jenny rushed over to get the watering can and 
watered everybody’s clay too much. Other children objected meekly. 
Later she cleaned up the floor where all the water had dripped, pushing a 
cloth around with her foot. She put back the mop. When the doctor ar- 
rived the children went to him for physical examination. Jenny said, “I’ve 
had this done a hundred times.” Teacher: “It’s nothing new for you, is 
it?” Jenny chatted with the doctor all through the examination. 

Two little girls were having tea at a table in the housekeeping corner. 
They were acting very grown-up, chatting and pretending to drink from 
the cups. Then Jenny put down the cup and started to drink from a doll’s 
bottle with a nipple. 


In reading these anecdotal records one is aware of the limitations 
of observation: from observation alone there is no way of knowing 
the meaning of the behavior to the child. Observation often raises 
questions that can be answered only by further study. 

Information about each child can be recorded as it is observed 
during the year. A file of 6- by 4-inch cards arranged alphabetically, 
a looseleaf notebook with a page for each child, or a folder for each 
child in which observations may be kept are convenient forms for 
recording observations. 

Some situations offer much greater opportunities than others for 
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understanding children. The free play of a six- or seven-year-old 
child usually reflects his inner world of feeling and meaning. 
Teachers and parents may obtain glimpses of this inner world by 
watching the child at play. For example, when a little boy was play- 
ing in the sand under the supervision of a person with whom he had 
a good relation, his play was constructive. But when his parents, to 
whom he was antagonistic, showed interest in his sand play he spent 
the rest of the day destructively throwing stones and making holes 
instead of building castles and ships as he had done previously. 

When a parent brings the child to school the teacher may learn 
much by observing them together. For example, in one case, the 
worker observed evidence of a good relation between the father and 
son. In this case this relation turned out to be the most positive 
factor on which to build. Physicians and nurses have similar oppor- 
tunities for valuable psychological observations of mother and child 
in the health examination. 

Home visits offer opportunities to observe the physical environ- 
ment of the child as well as the family relations. For example, the 
following observation of two brothers at play showed a somewhat 
unhealthy situation; the older one dominated the younger and con- 
stantly tried to prove his superiority. 


The children are making houses in the sand. 

Tommy: (the older): This is my house and you can make you own. 

ARTHUR: All right. 

tommy: I have a garage on mine, and you're too small to have one. 

ARTHUR: I can have one, too (and proceeds to make one). 

tommy: That’s wrong. (Takes away Arthur’s stick and rubs out his sand 
house. A scuffle follows. Later they begin to play ball.) 

Tommy: You can stand over there . . . further back. (Children play 
ball until Tommy loses interest. He throws the ball far away and makes 
Arthur get it. Later Tommy begins singing.) 

ARTHUR: I can sing it, too (and joins in). 

Tommy: That’s no good. . . . You keep quiet. 

Tommy continued to order Arthur around and to criticize everything 

he did. 


Occasionally a teacher may wish to see how a child responds to a 
controlled situation. For example, he may show each child the same 
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picture and ask the same questions about it, or give each child the 
same errand to do, being careful to state the directions in exactly 
the same words. Thus he can compare one child’s behavior with 
that of other children of the same age. 

Understanding a child’s behavior is the basis for guidance. The 
teacher “takes his cues from the child” (132). Understanding pre- 
vents the teacher or parent from taking hasty action, that is, from 
doing something merely to relieve his own feelings. By understand- 
ing a child’s past, the adult is better able to guide his future 
development. 


DEVELOPMENTAL HISTORY AND FAMILY BACKGROUND 


Although it is difficult for parents to give accurate information 
about all aspects of their child’s development, the teacher may learn 
much about a broken home, periods of unemployment and want, the 
child’s illnesses and accidents during infancy and early childhood, 
his interests and activities, his quickness to learn, his relations with 
adults and children in the family circle. The most important out- 
come of the first contact with parents is a friendly relation with 
the family. Once this relationship is established, information may be 
obtained about the language spoken at home; the relation of the 
parents to each other and to the children; the child’s brothers and 
sisters and his relation to them; the occupation of the father and 
the mother; their attitude toward their work; and the cultural level 
of the home (177, p. 211). Answers may also be obtained to other 
questions such as: 

Has the child any famous relatives? Any feebleminded or insane 
relatives? 

Who are the child’s companions? 

Can he dress himself? 

Has he had any unusual experiences from birth on that may have 
affected his present mental or physical condition? 

What is his typical daily schedule? 

What activities at home does he especially like? What activities 
does he especially dislike? : 
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Knowledge of home conditions helps teachers to give individual 
children the experiences they need. Take the case of nine-year-old 
Dick, for example. His disturbed behavior became quite under- 
standable when facts were obtained about his home relations. 


Dick’s home environment was created largely by the mother who was 
highly unstable and unpredictable. Her treatment of the child fluctuated 
with changes in her mood and with spasmodic attempts to apply psychol- 
ogy to Dick. He lacked the sense of security that arises from definite limits, 
consistently maintained. The mother’s nervous breakdown presented a 
baffling situation for the young child. Her dissatisfaction with herself as a 
person, her feeling of frustration at having to become a mother instead of 
a successful business woman also entered into her relationship with the 
child, She tried too hard to fit herself into a pattern instead of finding the 
best pattern to develop within herself. 

The father failed to take a positive part in the situation. Although he 
had good reasons to seek help—a mentally ill wife and a seriously disturbed 
child—he did not take advantage of counseling service. However, there 
was some evidence of a good relation between Dick and his father, even 
though the father said that he felt more comfortable with the younger 
brother than with Dick. 

The younger brother was another very important factor in the case. 
Dick fought with him and gave some evidence of intense jealousy in the 
play interview. 

Dick’s previous experiences also helped to explain his present behavior. 
Toilet training was apparently begun too early. The mother made feeling 
an issue by her emotional response to his refusal to eat. She spoon-fed him 
until he was seven years old. This might have been a way of expressing 
hostility or a desire for closer contact with his mother. According to the 
mother’s report, he began to walk and talk earlier than the average. This 
evidence of precocity was in line with test results. When he was disci- 
plined by his father he “took it” but brooded over it. Through unskillful 
handling, a relatively simple tonsilectomy became a traumatic experience. 

The school reinforced rather than mitigated the unfavorable home con- 
ditions. Teachers took an attitude of “negative expectancy” toward Dick. 
One teacher was reminded of a boy like Dick who had been a serious 
problem. Despite his superior mental ability he was not doing well in his 
present class. 

Dick’s behavior in the medical examination was unusual. A nine-year- 
old is ordinarily interested in the examination and enjoys it as a new ex- 
perience. Dick shuddered when he listened to his heart beat and inquired 
anxiously about how the heart works. During the examination he said, 
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“Tm just skin and bones; my stomach’s no good. Maybe I’ve got T.B.; 
mother’s friend died of it.” Actually, although he showed some indications 
of malnutrition and throat infection and of being under par physically, he 
had no serious physical defects. 
The results of individual and group tests showed an intelligence level 
of around 130 IQ. The vocabulary and mental activity which he displayed 
` in response to the Thematic Apperception Test pictures were in line with 
his rating on the intelligence tests. Although killing, dying, and ghosts en- 
tered into many of the T.A.T. stories, many nine-year-olds fill their minds 
with such ideology by listening to radio programs. Half of Dick’s stories 
had happy endings, and half unhappy endings. 


The most positive factor in the situation seemed to be the boy’s 
relation with his father. Possibly counseling would give the father 
a clearer idea of his role and lead him to increase his beneficial 
contacts with Dick. Both parents might help Dick by modifying 
their behavior toward him, even though they could not change their 
fundamental personalities. A change of teachers or of the present 
teacher's attitude toward Dick would be another means of making 
the environment easier for him to handle. Skillful play therapy 
would be the best way to help the boy appreciate his potentialities 


and help him to learn to cope with his difficult environmental 
conditions. 


ANALYSIS OF CHILDREN’S PRODUCTS 


Everything that a pupil writes, says, draws, paints, or makes is 
potential child study material. It is also a permanent record of 
accomplishment. Dated samples of his writing, spelling, composi- 
tion, arithmetic, drawing, and other kinds of work will show progress 
in penmanship, vocabulary, sentence structure, clarity of expression, 
general information, computation, and creative expression. Indica- 
tions of a child’s emotional adjustment may be obtained from his 
dramatic play, the things he makes, his dreams and original stories, 
his paintings and drawings (see pages 179-182). Creative expres- 
sion may release unexpected capacities, build self-confidence, and 
give satisfaction of unconscious wishes, fears, and fantasies, 


ae 
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SPECIAL TECHNIQUES 


In addition to the kind of free responses just described, the teacher 
may use special techniques to elicit certain kinds of information and 
feelings. Because of the limited reading and writing ability of chil- 
dren in the first three grades, picture tests, and stories or questions 
presented orally are most effective during these years. (More detail 
about the sentence-completion technique and other methods involv- 
ing reading and writing is given on pages 609-612.) The following 
are examples of kinds of pictures that are being used with children 
as a basis for classroom and clinical observation: 

Pictures of 13 schoolroom situations were presented by Biber 
and Lewis (22) to first- and second-grade children. In their response 
to these pictures, children revealed their feelings about teachers and 
their life in school. 

The children’s form of the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study, 
published in 1948, is used with individual children from four to nine 
and in groups above the age of nine. There is one form and it is 
untimed. 

A picture test to detect anxiety in young children (169) consists 
of 12 colored drawings, each displaying a situation familiar to four-, 
five-, and six-year-old children. The central figure with whom the 
child is expected to identify has a blank head in which the child 
inserts either a “sad” or a “happy” face, according to his response to 
the situation. The examiner also records any verbal responses which 
the child may make. The “anxiety score” is the percentage of the 
total number of pictures to which the child gives a “sad” face. Chil- 
dren enjoy this test and seem to identify themselves closely with the 
situation. Teachers in kindergarten and primary grades may use this 
test or similar pictures from magazines to sense situations in which 
the child is anxious or afraid. 

A character picture test was used to investigate children’s prefer- 
ences among behavior ordinarily regarded by adults as “good” or 
“bad.” On each page of four pictures the children were asked to put 
a cross on their preferred picture, two crosses on their second choice, 
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and three crosses on their third choice. A teacher could use this idea 
in an informal way with his own collection of suitable pictures. 

A further step in the use of pictures is to ask the child to describe 
the picture and to tell what the child portrayed in it is thinking and 
what he himself would think in such a situation (151). From these 
responses the adult may obtain important leads or clues to follow 
up in an interview. The value of this technique lies in the child’s 
expression of feeling, not in the accuracy of his description of the 
picture. 

The interesting Pictorial Guess Who technique (72) enabled 
kindergarten children to show a social responsiveness to other chil- 
dren which they could not put into words. The test consists of a 
series of line drawings of children, each illustrating a particular be- 
havior or personality trait, as, for example, a child slapping another, 
a child sucking his thumb, or one child hugging another. The in- 
vestigator showed the child a picture and said, “This is a picture of 
someone at school—who do you think it is?” If the child named a 
member of the group the investigator asked, “What is do- 
ing?” There was a high percentage of agreement between the chil- 
dren’s responses and the teachers’ descriptions of the same pupils. 

Teachers may use pictures in a free interpretative way by show- 
ing photographs of children, some crying, some laughing, some in 
uncomfortable or dangerous situations, and recording their re- 
sponses. When the pictures are shown a few weeks later, the chil- 
dren tend to respond in much the same way though the details of 
the verbal comment are different, This procedure is one of the 
easiest and most rewarding ways of studying children’s attitudes and 
personality. ’ 


TALKING WITH PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


Talking with parents is one of the most fruitful methods of gain- 
ing understanding of the child’s family relations and helping parents 
to understand themselves and their children better, The following 


excerpts are from interviews with a mother at a child guidance 
clinic: 
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Esther, a seven-year-old child, was so limited in intelligence that she 
had not been accepted in the public school. The mother said she knew her 
daughter was slow, but felt that she would profit from school attendance. 
The family consisted of father, mother, a three-year-old boy, and Esther. 
The family doctor had told the mother that the child would be normal 
within two years. In the first interview the mother gave details about the 
child’s early development. According to the mother, Esther sat up alone 
at nine months, walked a few steps at twelve months, but did not say 
words until four years of age. At seven, the child spoke very indistinctly 
in short phrases. The mother concluded by saying, “She can’t be so stupid 
if she could learn all that.” 
worker: You know all these facts so well. 

MOTHER: Yes, it has been preying on my mind. It just worries me so I can't 
think of anything else. 

worker: Is her father concerned too? 

moraer: No, he thinks that Esther is all right. (Hesitantly) Can it be that 
slowness is inherited? . 

worker: That is possible. 

morser: My husband says he was awful stupid as a child. 

worker: He had a hard time in school? 

MOTHER: Yes, he had a terribly hard time; he was real stupid; he did not 
talk much until he was seven. Some of our relatives were slow, too, in 
the beginning but they got along all right. So I think Esther will, too. 

worker: What about Esther’s brother? 

The mother gave evidence that the younger child was bright. Near the 
end of the interview she said: “If it should turn out that she really can’t go 
to school and cannot learn to read or write, what then? What happens to 
children like that?” 

The worker mentioned special schools but indicated that a child might 
have to wait a long time to get in. She also told of children who could not 
meet the demands of regular school and became nervous and unhappy. 
motuer: I’m so glad you said that. I’ve always felt I was keeping some- 


thing from her that she ought to have had. . . . Perhaps you can help 
me so I won’t have to worry about it so much; you don’t know how I 
worry. 


worker: You would worry naturally. Tm sure we can gain understanding 
of Esther and meet her needs better. You have been very helpful today. 
In subsequent interviews the mother further clarified her feelings about 
the child, began to understand that neither she nor her husband should 


feel guilty, and intellectually accepted the fact that Esther's IQ was prob- 
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ably below 40 and that she would never attain average mental ability. 
Yet she had great difficulty in emotionally accepting Esther's retardation. 
At every session she brought up instances of any slight improvement, 
which she interpreted as meaning that the child would eventually become 
normal in intelligence. 


Through her contacts with both. child and mother the worker 
accomplished the following objectives: 


1. To get as exact an estimate as possible of the child’s mental 
capacity through observation in play sessions as well as through the 
use of appropriate tests. 

2. To establish a strongly supportive relation with the mother and 
relieve her sense of guilt about the child’s mental deficiency. 

3. To help her analyze her contradictory statements and focus 
attention on the positive aspects of the situation, for example, on what 
the child could do. 

4. To help her make concrete and reasonable plans for Esther’s 
training. 

5. To help provide a more favorable home environment for the 
younger normal child. 

Although teachers do not have the time or skill to conduct a series 
of therapeutic interviews, they can help parents in their informal 
contacts gain more understanding of their children and provide a 
more favorable home environment for them. Parents, in turn, can 
help teachers to understand the child and meet his needs more ade- 
quately in school. 

From casual conversations with the child teachers learn much 
about the way the child views his world. For exam 
grade child tells “tall tales,” the téacher 
the child needs to resort to fantasy; 
evidence that he is confusing fact and fancy. If his fantasies are con- 
cerned with his imaginary possessions or exploits, or with the imag- 
ined prestige of his family, neglect and lack of self-esteem may be 
indicated. In his fantasies the child often describes his world as he 
would like to have it. Further observation of the child in school and 
in the home makes more apparent conditions in his life that should 


ple, when a first- 
is interested in knowing why 
that is more important than the 
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be changed: lack of toys and pets, physical neglect, emotional rivalry 
with another child in the family, incidents in school that make him 
feel “left out” or unwanted, strong unsatisfied interests in animals 
or toys, lack of skills possessed by other children of his age. Casual 
conversations in connection with the child’s activities are more fruit- 
ful at this age than formal interviews. 


SOCIOMETRIC TECHNIQUES 


Interest in sociometry has spread widely since this technique of 
studying social relations was developed by Moreno and Jennings. 
Even in the primary grades the teacher may learn much about chil- 
dren’s social relations, transitory as they are, through the simple de- 
vice of asking each child whom he would like to sit near, eat lunch 
with, or associate with in other ways. Although the configuration 
may be distorted by one incident such as a child’s giving a party or 
doing something that annoys many of the other children, the teacher 
can use this method effectively to supplement his observation of in- 
terpersonal relations in the group. Detailed directions and suggestions 
for obtaining and using sociometric information are given by Jen- 
nings (89, pp. 203-224; 90). 


DRAMATIZATION AND ROLE PLAYING 


Children of this age enjoy any kind of dramatization. They “act 
out” simple jingles, take the parts of characters they read about, 
dramatize their father’s work, and spontaneously play the roles of 
people in real life situations. In a first-grade class (66) the teacher 
gradually introduced situations in which the children revealed their 
feelings about conditions and relations important in their develop- 
ment. The more real and concrete the situation is made, the more 
effectively will each child play his role. Sociodrama skillfully con- 
ducted (89, pp. 260-285) helps children to release tensions and to 
build more healthy attitudes; through it the children gain practice 
in working out techniques of social relations. 
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STANDARDIZED TESTS 


Group tests of intelligence and achievement are widely used for 
studying school children under standard conditions in which they 
put forth their best efforts. To work entirely without diagnostic tests 
is “to work in the dark, puttering about in hit-or-miss fashion” (98, 
p. 116). 


Intelligence tests 


In studying the intelligence of children a combination of observa- 
tion, individual testing, and group testing gives the most adequate 
information. By his daily conversation, his questions, his facility in 
seeing relations, his ability to remember, his quickness in compre- 
hending explanations or directions and in “catching on” to the solu- 
tion of problems, and his ability to solve practical problems the child 
reveals the way his intelligence is functioning in life situations, Stand- 
ardized tests supplement and serve as a check on the day-by-day in- 
formal study of children; they are not a substitute for it, 

If one could give only a single test at the beginning of the first 
grade, a reading readiness test would be the most useful. A useful test 
for children who have not yet learned the language is the Good- 
enough Draw-a-Man test, though the scores vary considerably from 
one testing to another. Toward the end of the primary period further 
information about mental ability may be obtained by a group intelli- 
gence test such as the California Test of Mental Maturity, Primary 
Battery (published by the California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 
California ), the Kuhlmann-Anderson (published by the Educational 
Test Bureau, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota), or others. It is helpful 
to have a test that yields a verbal score and a score based on items 
that require little or no reading ability. The person who gives group 
tests should be able to gain the interest and cooperation of a group 
of children, should follow directions precisely, and should recognize 
the difference between teaching and testing. Predictions of future 


educational achievement cannot be accurately made on the basis of 


a single test, especially a group test. In interpreting test results the 
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tester should realize that the scores of emotionally disturbed and un- 
cooperative children may not represent their true mental ability. 

More valuable information about a child’s mental ability may be 

_ obtained from individual testing by trained persons who have a back- 
ground of psychological knowledge. The Revised Stanford-Binet 
Scale (see pages 177-178) is the individual intelligence test for chil- 
dren most widely used in this country. In Minneapolis (27) inter- 
ested kindergarten teachers were trained to give the Stanford-Binet 
test to their children. They were supervised until their scoring was 
within three points of the psychologist’s scoring. Time to administer 
the tests was obtained in a number of ways—by dismissing children 
for half days, days, or a week, until the testing was completed. Let- 
ters were sent to the parents explaining that the children during 
these days were given “individual study” so that their needs might 
be met more adequately. 

The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children is an individual test, 
which, in some ways, is superior to the Binet. It makes possible a 
more complete analysis of a child’s success in 10 different types of 
mental tasks. It yields a verbal IQ and a performance IQ. 

Especially useful for children who have a reading or language 
handicap are the performance tests such as the Revised Arthur Per- 
formance Tests (71). The directions for these tests are given orally 
or in pantomime, and many of the responses are oral. The perform- 
ance tests measure a somewhat different kind of ability from the 
verbal tests (183). Whereas the latter favor children from homes in 
which language skills are emphasized, the performance tests favor 
children from homes in which the stress is on solving practical non- 
verbal problems. Verbal and performance tests used together con- 
stitute a “culturally fair” measuring instrument, providing verbal 
tasks for children in whose homes school achievement and the use 
of language are stressed and practical tasks for children from more 
or less illiterate homes. In 1946 the following tests were most fre- 
quently used with elementary school children in psychological clin- 
ics: Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale, Stanford Achievement Test, 
Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test, Rorschach Test, Otis Self-Adminis- 
tering Test, Gray Oral Reading Test (102). Vernon (183) analyzed 
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the tests given in a London child guidance clinic with the purpose 
of detecting some of their main advantages and disadvantages in 
clinical practice. All of these tests need expert interpretation and 
follow-up. Mental age is a useful index of the individual's brightness. 
It directs the attention of parents and teachers to the mental tasks 
which children of different ages can do. 

In individual testing the examiner has an excellent opportunity 
to study factors which may affect a child’s score, such as emotional 
difficulties, personality traits, and reactions to the testing situation. 
He should note whether the child is slow to learn and to make asso- 
ciations but accurate when sufficient time is allowed; whether he 
makes quick but superficial associations and has difficulty in grasp- 
ing abstractions; whether he performs poorly on both learning and 
motor tests; whether his mental functioning is facile and adequate 
in simple situations but incapable of more difficult levels of achieve- 
ment. The child’s age, experience, background, schooling, daily func- 
tioning in mental tasks, and physical condition and defects should 
likewise be taken into account in the interpretation of test results. 
For example, a retardation of two years at six years of age is more 
serious than a retardation of two years at sixteen. 

Tests should be repeated at intervals during the child’s educational 
journey in order to obtain a cumulative picture of his probable men- 
tal ability. In general, positive results on a single test can be regarded 
as indicating the presence of the trait tested at the time of testing, 
while negative results do not necessarily indicate its absence. The 
results of a single intelligence test should be regarded as a sample, 
not as a final judgment of the child’s ability. 

Children with IQ’s between 75 and 90 present a problem in schools 
which do not recognize and make provisions for their needs and 
abilities. In the typical school they frequently command a dispro- 
portionately large amount of the teacher’s time with consequent 
neglect of the brighter children. Gifted children, testing above 140 
IQ and found in the ratio of about 1 child in 240, are often not stimu- 
lated to do work equal to their capacity and to learn quickly; they 
frequently acquire habits of idleness, indifference, or dislike of school. 
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Informal achievement tests and questionnaires 2 


Teachers have always tried to measure the achievement of their 
pupils. Standardized tests differ from ordinary examinations in that 
they have been more carefully thought out and tried out. A teacher 
has, at the most, several hours to spend in devising an examination. 
The making of the Stanford Achievement Test, on the other hand, 
took most of the time of four or eight persons for 10 months. It cost 
more than $4,500. Standardized achievement tests are useful to sup- 
plement the teacher’s informal tests. They serve, in a sense, as readi- 
ness tests and have diagnostic value. Knowing the child's present 
knowledge and skills, the teacher can provide appropriate experi- 
ences for his further growth. 


Standardized achievement and diagnostic tests 


Although the trend is toward less testing and more observation 
and guidance in the primary grades, most teachers want to check 
their own impression of the pupils’ basic skills and achievement by 
the end of the third grade. For the purpose of testing skills—silent 
reading comprehension, word study, language, and basic arithmetic 
—the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, New Edition (published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston), are widely used. A num- 
ber of other widely used achievement batteries—The Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests and the New Stanford Achievement Tests (pub- 
lished by the World Book Company, Yonkers, New York); the Pro- 
gressive Achievement Tests (Revised) (published by the California 
Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California); and others *—consist of 
subtests in reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, language, 
arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic fundamentals, and other school sub- 
jects. The results of a battery of achievement tests, when recorded in 
graphic form, show at a glance whether the child is uniformly high 
or low in all fields, or whether his achievement is uneven, high in 
some subjects and low in others, in so far as the tests measure it. 


* Fora critical appraisal of a large number of tests, see Oscar K. Buros (editor), 
The Third Mental Measurement Yearbook. New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1949. 1047 p. 
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Tests may have a motivating value, raising questions in the child’s 
mind and thus paving the way for more effective learning. For ex- 
ample, after a health test was given the teacher was besieged with 
eager questions: “What are vitamins?” “Does spinach have lots of 
iron in it?” “How often should a third-grade child eat meat?” These 
questions, written on the board, formed the basis for several periods 
of study and discussion. 

Although the modern school curriculum emphasizes firsthand ex- 
periences as background to the more formal type of learning, uses 
drill in the tool subjects only in response to a felt need, and reduces 
the required skills to minimum essentials, nevertheless a substantial 
amount of measurable learning takes place in the primary grades. 
Knowledge of the progress that individual children are making is 
important for both children and teacher. 

The general policy of progressive schools is to test six- to eight- 
year-olds with an individual intelligence test such as the Stanford- 
Binet. This measure of intelligence is supplemented by a group in- 
telligence test given in the third, sixth, ninth, and eleventh or twelfth 
grades. Achievement is now more frequently tested at the beginning 
of the year for guidance purposes than at the end of the year to 
measure accomplishment. The standardized group achievement test 
battery is supplemented by a reading test and other tests as indicated 
in individual cases. 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Projective techniques are means by which a person reveals him- 
self without committing himself. They offer a dynamic approach to 
understanding an individual's personality. Instead of setting a spe- 
cific task for the child, the examiner presents him with vague mate- 
rials to which he responds in his own unique way. Thus the examiner 
is able to view the world as the child perceives it. 

For example, in the permissive play therapy situation the child has 
Opportunity to know himself a little better. He can express desires 
and impulses that do not come to the surface in an environment in 
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which he feels restricted, in which he knows certain kinds of behav- 
ior are taboo. He thus becomes aware of some of his unconscious 
motives (41). During a series of play therapy sessions the child 
should make progress toward more positive feelings about himself 
and others and toward more relaxed, spontaneous behavior. As he 
gains a new perception of himself and his relation to others, his be- 
havior changes; he becomes more adaptable and more able to cope 
with his annoyances. 

Although, as we have already suggested, play, incomplete sen- 
tences, pictures, and stories may be used by teachers as a basis for 
making observations of children, the same kinds of material, when 
used for clinical diagnosis and therapy, require a highly trained per- 
son. Much has been written about the Rorschach, the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test, and other projective techniques, which are being 
adapted for use with young children. Many references describe new 
developments in the use of these techniques (166). 


CLINICAL STUDY 


The clinical study of a child differs more in degree than in kind 
from that made by a teacher; it is more intensive; it deals more thor- 
oughly with underlying causes. Teachers and parents should become 
acquainted with the clinical services available to their children. If 
a child fails to respond to the sound “mental hygiene first aid” given 
by the teacher, referral for clinical study and treatment is indicated. 
Referral requires skill on the part of the teacher since both child and 
parent are often loath to accept psychological or psychiatric services. 
Their reluctance, usually the result of a misconception of such serv- 
ices, is dispelled when they understand that a psychiatrist or a men- 
tal hygiene clinic helps normal people to live more abundantly. 

The teacher's daily observation of a child’s physical condition 
often leads to recognition of the need for a medical examination. 
This examination may in turn show the need for a more specialized 
medical or neurological examination by the best medical service 
available. 
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SYNTHESIS OF INFORMATION FROM MANY SOURCES 


The teacher’s understanding of a child grows in much the same 
way as the artist’s execution of an oil painting; his first general 
impression is gradually filled out by detail as his perception grows 
broader and deeper. As knowledge accumulates about each child, 
his progress along certain lines becomes evident and his need for 
guidance becomes even more evident. 


Cumulative records 


Much of the teacher's observation is never recorded; it is used 
immediately in helping a child choose the best way of handling a 
present situation, But surely the teacher cannot be expected to keep 
in mind all the significant information about each child’s develop- 
ment. Therefore, the effective teacher makes brief sketches of chil- 
dren’s typical or exceptional behavior, records interviews with parent 
or child, collects samples of the child’s work, and keeps tests that he 
has taken. All of these sources of information he slips into each child’s 
folder as he obtains them. Periodically, perhaps two or three times 
a year, the teacher should try to synthesize and interpret the accu- 
mulated information, see trends, and make recommendations for each 
pupil. 

Some of this information—the more quantitative kind—can be re- 
corded directly on a cumulative record card. Many school systems 
have installed these cards. Ideally, the card should be supplemented 
by the folder containing descriptive material. 


Case study 


The case study continues from where the cumulative record leaves 
off; it is more detailed, more complete, and gives more understand- 
ing of the dynamics of the child’s development. Case studies, espe- 
cially of young children, should be family-centered. 


Case conference 


The case conference, in which teachers and specialists who have 
had contact with a particular child get together to pool their infor- 
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mation and make interpretations, justifies the time it takes. Not only 
does it synthesize apparently disparate aspects of an individual child’s 
development; it also enlightens both teachers and specialists. It is an 
effective form of in-service education. 


STUDYING THE CHILD'S HEALTH 


Everyone has a part in helping every child attain the best health 
possible for him: the pupil himself, parents, teachers, nurses, physi- 
cians, dentists, and others. Together they check on his present health 
practices, decide each day whether he is well enough to be in school, 
discover early signs of serious illness and defects that should be cor- 
rected, test his strength and posture, appraise his nutritional condi- 
tion, and obtain information about his growth and development. 

Children are interested in their growth and development, and learn 
much from daily inspections, screening tests, and medical examina- 
tions. If they feel they are partners in the enterprises of health, they 
will carry out the suggestions they receive. To give the teacher an 
idea of their health practices they may draw pictures of their meals 
and of their after-school activities. As soon as they are able to write 
they can respond frankly to simple statements such as: 


I got up this morning at 
I went to bed last night at ——. 
For breakfast I ate 

For lunch I ate 
For supper I ate 3 
I had my meals r 
After school I 


Thus the teacher gains evidence of good health practices that should 
be strengthened by approval, and of undesirable features in the chil- 
dren’s daily routine that should be changed by child and parents 
working together. Health habits are the building blocks of healthful 
living; they develop Jargely as responses to a favorable environment. 

Knowing the child so well, the parents can detect even slight 
changes in his usual appearance and behavior. They also can cooper- 
ate fully with the school—being present, if requested, at school medi- 
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cal examinations and, so far as they are able, acting upon the sym- 
pathetic and helpful suggestions made by teacher, nurse, or school 
doctor. 

Every morning as the teacher greets the children in his class, he 
can note whether they are well enough to be in school that day. The 
morning health review should be a friendly contact with each child, 
never an unpleasant, formal checkup embarrassing to the child and 
distasteful to the teacher, The teacher can develop skill in observing 
health conditions. The booklet What Teachers See (116) and the 
slide films on the same subject help teachers to recognize signs of 
health and disease. 

In schools where special health services are limited, the teacher 
may make certain screening tests in addition to his daily observation. 
Among the items to be checked are height and weight, posture, vision, 
and hearing. The teacher uses the tests for appraisal and referral; 
he never makes a medical diagnosis on the basis of his own observa- 
tion and testing. Keeping a record of a child’s height and weight helps 
teachers and parents to understand his growth pattern. The Individ- 
ual Height-Weight Record Card,* properly filled out, is of interest 
to pupil, teacher, and parent. 

Using the hand dynamometer to test the strength of the forearm 
rarely fails to interest boys and girls. Posture tests, such as the shadow 
picture, or posture silhouette, also arouse interest and have educa- 
tional value. Observation of the child at play shows effective bodily 
adjustment in action. To correct poor posture one must give attention 
to underlying causes such as fatigue, poor nutrition, or illness, Con- 
stantly telling a child to “sit up straight” or “hold yourself up” is 
futile or harmful. The child who can stand properly will do so. The 
child who is physically weak will respond to postural commands by 
sitting or standing badly in a somewhat different way. 

The testing of vision is most important; poor vision handicaps a 
child in much of his school learning. Teachers can learn to use the 
improved Snellen Chart or the Massachusetts Vision Test, Both of 
these tests, together with detailed directions for their use, can be 


° Published and distributed by the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 
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obtained from the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

The teachers work with parents is as important as his work with 
children. It should be tactful, accepting, and understanding. He can 
help them observe their own children, improve unhealthful home 
conditions, and take their children to a physician or dentist or clinic 
as soon as the need for further diagnosis or treatment is indicated. 

One of the most important functions of the school nurse is to help 
the teacher acquire skill in observation, in making screening tests, 
and in keeping a developmental health record for each child. On the 
other hand, the nurse gains valuable information from the teacher 
that helps her to understand the child’s health better. An important 
part of the nurse’s work is with parents; no one has a better oppor- 
tunity than she to establish cooperative home-school relations. Al- 
though parents may be on the defensive about a child’s achievement 
or behavior, they are almost always approachable when it is a ques- 
tion of health. When special welfare or medical services are needed, 
the nurse can usually obtain them through local or state social or 
health agencies. Her role as assistant to the physician in the health 
examination of the child is clearly recognized. 

The school physician serves children who do not have a family 
physician. His examinations have educational importance; they lead 
the child, the parent, and the teacher to take a favorable attitude 
toward medical and dental care and toward preventive measures. 
The physician also performs many other functions such as ensuring 
a healthful school environment, supervising the “summer roundup,” 
developing functional health records and supplying health informa- 
tion to parents and teachers. In addition to filling out the usual tech- 
nical items on the cumulative health record, the physician should 
write briefly and in nontechnical language an appraisal of the health 
status of the child and recommendations for improving it. The low 
percentage of correction of defects may be the result of failure to 
give the medical information to the persons responsible for making 
the correction, or to inadequate medical care in the community. 
Everyone concerned with the health of children can work together 
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to promote a higher level of physical efficiency for every child 
(156). 


HOW ONE SCHOOL STUDIES BEGINNERS 


Every spring this school obtains from the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, from brothers and sisters of young children, and from the school 
nurse and visiting teacher the names of all parents who expect to 
enroll children in September. 

Letters are sent out stating the exact time each child is to come to 
the school building for a physical examination and immunization. 
This examination is conducted, when possible, with parents present. 

On the first day of school only a few new pupils are registered. A 
few more come each day; this gives the teacher a chance to get well 
acquainted with every child. The teacher moves from one interest 
group to another, becoming acquainted with individual children and 
giving suggestions as needed. The children’s choice of activity, their 
conversation with other children, their responses to the teacher’s cas- 
ual questions, and their methods of work—all these give the teacher 
valuable information about their capacities and needs. 

After an orientation period of two weeks the children take a read- 
ing readiness test in groups of five or six. On the basis of the test re- 
sults and the teacher's observation and informal testing, the children 
form different learning groups in which they may get the experiences 
they need at their present stage of development. The Stanford re- 


vision of the Binet-Simon test is given to individual children about 
whom the teacher is puzzled. 


GUIDANCE OF CHILDREN AGED SIX TO EIGHT 


Despite their growing independence, children in the primary grades 
still need their parents’ guidance. This is basic to their adjustment in 
school. At school the administrator, teacher, and specialist all con- 
tribute to the individual development and guidance of children. Their 
respective roles will now be briefly discussed, with recognition, of 
course, that all must work together. 
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Parental guidance 


There are numerous excellent books on how parents can help their 
children grow up (81, 88, 99, 110, 135). These books combine com- 
mon sense with sound psychology. 

As children grow older, parents tend to grow less warm, less in- 
dulgent, and more restrictive than they were when the child was 
three years old. This difference may be explained in part by the child’s . 
growth in independence, which makes adults feel less secure. Some- 
times it has an ego-deflating effect on the parents, though they want 
their child to grow up even at their own expense. Our cultural stand- 
ards for handling children of different ages (16) sanction less display 
of affection and more firmness in helping the child to control his 
impulses as he grows older. 

The task of the family is to provide a favorable emotional milieu 
for each child. All children need to feel that they belong to a group; 
they need real jobs to do and the satisfaction that comes when they 
have completed them. They need faith as well as food, a close rela- 
tion with their parents as well as clothing, shared experiences as well 
as shelter. 

When mothers of young children go out to work they shift their 
most important responsibility to the shoulders of someone else. Be- 
hind this tendency for mothers to work outside the home often lies 
“the failure to see the challenge and the importance of family life.” 
It is not merely a problem of “parents having less time at home, but 
of their wanting to have less time at home.” The less the home does 
to increase the child’s security, the more the school will have to do. 

Knowing the child’s home background, the teacher can guard 
against creating or intensifying conflicts between the child and his . 
family. The school should recognize the good features of the family’s 
ideas and practice, and build on this foundation. Though parents 
usually want the best for their children, they do not want the school 
to estrange their children from them and their cultural milieu. 

An example of how love shines through parent-child relations “is 
given in the following quotation: 
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Mélanie (the mother) bent her head; her light breath stirred the tuft of 
pale hair, gently, with love. 

‘Tm glad it’s a boy,” she said. “Un beau garçon comme son papa, 
n’est-ce pas?” she added, in a proud whisper for the baby alone to hear. 

“Do you like boys best?” Cosette (the six-year-old foster child) said 
casually, fiddling with the ribbons on the lace pillow, in a way she was 
told not to do. 

Mélanie glanced at her. Her eyes danced as she said very gravely: 

“But naturally, little silly. I have already a girl, voyons! What would I 


* do with another?” 


“Oh!” said little Cosette, her mouth open. She seemed struck with this 
idea, then her spirits soared and soared. She greeted Soeur Bernarde with 
a beaming smile and went, without fuss, into the garden. There was no 
longer any need to cling to the Flower Room on such a lovely day, now 
she was sure they needed her. It just made all the difference. 


Parents can help children get off to a good start in school. They 
should try to send to school: 

A child who is well nourished, protected against communicable 
diseases for which there is effective immunization, rested and alert, 
and unimpeded by physical defects that can be corrected. 

A child who feels secure and happy in his family relations and has 
begun to learn the give-and-take of social relations with children of 
his own age, The child entering school often associates the teacher 
with the “good” or “bad” mother he has had and his behavior toward 
other children often reflects his relations with brothers and sisters. 

A child who has acquired a command of language adequate for 
his age and has had many firsthand experiences, such as picnics, gar- 
dening, fishing, and trips to the zoo and museum, in which he has 
learned about the physical world. 

A child who is eager to learn and looks forward to this new ex- 
pertence, 

Parents should take the initiative in forming parent study groups 
(see pages 134-136), even though it is dificult for them to find a 
time for meeting. Sometimes they can employ a “baby sitter” or other 
parent substitute. Some parent child-study groups can be arranged 


`1 Oriel Malet, My Bird Sings, p. 154. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., c. 1946. Quoted with the permission of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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as part of a “family night” at school, church, or recreation center, 
when the whole family have supper and play and study together 
(25). In Reading, Michigan, the older children kept house for a day 
while their parents and the preschool children went to a conference 
at the school; the local factory released fathers, with regular pay, to 
attend all or part of the conference. 

Parents and teachers may study child development together. Ka- 
win (95) described parent-teacher study groups which from time to 
time presented the results of their study to the community. In these 
programs teachers, parents, and children participated. To make them 
more interesting to the public they used skits, movies, role playing, 
and other techniques. 


The role of the administrator in guidance 


His main task is to provide a school environment in which each 
child can reach out toward the realization of his most acceptable self. 
More specifically, the role of the administrator is (a) to provide the 
equipment and materials that children need, (b) to develop policies 
of promotion, marking, and scheduling that are conducive to learn- 
ing, (c) to select new teachers who are qualified by personality and 
eager to grow in their guidance responsibilities, (d) to help all teach- 
ers improve their understanding and guidance of children, and (e) 
to establish constructive home-school relations. By arranging confer- 
ences with mothers and by publishing practical articles in the local 
paper about the transition from home to school, the principal can 
help parents make the first days of school easier for little children. 
The effective administrator releases the creative energy of all who 
work with him. If he is to attract and hold well-qualified teachers, 
community cooperation in improving teachers’ living and working 
conditions is often necessary. 

One concrete example of the administrator’s role as it relates to 

` marking and promotion policies comes from the Milwaukee public 
schools (96). An ungraded primary school, introduced at the request 
of the teachers, has been operating there since 1942. The children are 
grouped according to chronological age, emotional and social ma- 
turity, and rate of learning. Instead of being made to repeat the 
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previous semester’s work, the slow learner is helped to “adjust his 
learning to his slower growth pattern.” Each child’s progress through 
a series of flexible reading levels is recorded on a special report card. 
Other kinds of progress are noted by the teacher in the “remarks” 
column. The plan has helped “to make the rough ways smooth for 
all little children”; it has prevented the piling up of “problems” in 
the fourth grade. “Parent interest is keener, pupil effort is higher, 
and teacher and pupil growth is stimulated” (96, p. 223). 


The role of the teacher in guidance 


There are four main kinds of teacher guidance: guidance through 
teacher-child relations, guidance through the environment, guidance 
while teaching, and personal conferences with individual pupils and 
parents outside the classroom. 

The most important guidance takes place through the teacher's 
friendly, understanding relation with each child. This beneficial 
teacher-pupil relation has its roots in a genuine, deep, psychological 
acceptance of each child—a. belief that each child is valuable, no 
matter how he looks or acts, and that every child has unrealized 
potentialities. Such was the attitude of one rural teacher who, when 
asked to list her gifted children, said, “All my children are gifted.” 

Children should feel that the teacher understands them and is 
“all for them” (185). When they have been absent he says, “We're 
so glad to have you back,” not, “Have you made up all the work 
you've missed?” He makes allowances at certain times when children 
are under special strain, such as that resulting from an unemployed 
or alcoholic father, a sick mother, a quarrel with a friend, a long ill- 
ness, a new and strange situation to meet. If he recognized the com- 
plex forces and motives within the child and in his environment, he 
will treat a particular incident as part of a larger pattern. He appre- 
ciates the ways in which a child is trying to meet his needs. In trying 


to meet the emotional needs of every child, the teacher often has to ' 


give extra affection to some, without causing others to feel that the 
child is “teacher’s pet.” 

The teacher's “big job is to find out how a friend acts in the class- 
room.” Hymes (81, pp. 18-24) offers teachers some concrete practi- 
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cal suggestions for communicating their genuinely friendly feelings 
to children who need a friend: 


Smile and say hello to them individually when they come to school 
in the morning. 

Call them by the name they like best. 

Sit close beside them now and then; don't be stand-offish. 

Find something personal to say frequently to each child; express 
the approval you feel. 

Overlook many faults; you cannot correct them all without nagging. 

Be gracious in accepting children’s help and suggestions and in 
appreciating their creative work. 

Encourage friendliness, group projects, and conversation among 
the children; help them to make, keep, and enjoy friends. 

Share your interests and activities with the children; they like to 
know about you as a person. 


When a child expresses his true feeling to the teacher (for instance, 
his resentment against him for giving equal attention to another 
child), the well-adjusted, understanding teacher accepts this feeling. 
He may say, “Right now you feel very angry with me.” He does not 
say, “Oh, I’m sure you don't dislike me as much as that” or “You ought 
to be ashamed of talking that way” or “Let's forget it and do some- 
thing interesting.” By accepting the child’s feeling, the teacher shows 
him that he understands. Negative feelings in this friendly atmos- 
phere are associated with satisfaction and tend to lose their intensity. 

This recognition and acceptance of feeling can be accompanied by 
a friendly firmness with respect to behavior. The teacher may say, 
“I know just how you feel about having to put away your paints now. 
But this is something you have to do anyway; we're all leaving the 
room now.” In this way the child learns to accept limits and necessary 
restrictions, but with the assurance that it is natural for him to feel 
as he does about them and that his friend, the teacher, understands. 

“Friendliness is how you feel.” If the feeling is genuine it will be 
expressed in many different ways by individual teachers. Through 
this friendly relation to children the teacher himself lives more 
abundantly. 
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The personality of the teacher expresses itself in his relations with 
the children. If the teacher is an immature person who has a strong 
hostility drive and a need to build up his own ego at the expense of 
the children, he will subject the children to a learning situation 
weighted with aggression and uneasiness. If he has taken up teach- 
ing just to make money, if he is more interested in having the 
children get good grades than in their all-round development, the 
children will suffer. They blossom out under the guidance of a teacher 
who has a personality that reaches out to children. 

Guidance through the environment is another basic aspect of the 
teacher's role in guidance.: The following are a few of the ways in 
which the teacher uses or modifies the environment to meet indi- 
vidual needs: 

Provide experiences in which each child can engage wholeheart- 
edly and successfully. 

Arrange situations, such as a small congenial group that has an 
important job to do, in which a child will obtain the social experi- 
ences he needs, sometimes using the sociometric technique in form- 
ing the groups. 

Provide a variety of lifelike experiences to help him understand 
the world in which he lives and acquire the knowledge and skills 
needed for good adjustment in his culture. 

Give him opportunities to develop special talents and abilities and 
to use them for the good of the group, thus winning recognition and 
acceptance from the group. 

Give him opportunity to set his own goals, decide on ways to 
reach them, and begin to make progress toward them. 

Bring beauty and warmth into the .classroom through pictures, 
plants, charming colors, or some pet for a child to love and cherish. 

Guidance while teaching goes on all during the school day. Some 
of this guidance is developmental; it is necessary for all children; 
some may be considered as “mental hygiene first aid.” A few exam- 
ples follow: 

Encourage a child to go ahead on his own initiative without un- 
necessary interference with his activities; expect him to become in- 
creasingly self-directing. 
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“Temper the wind to the shorn lamb”—adjust the demands of the 
environment to the individual child. 

Hold group discussions in which children can freely express their 
feelings, discover how others feel, and learn how others have success- 
fully solved similar problems. The teacher accepts and builds on each 
child’s contribution, however slight: “Mary has an idea we can use.” 
He encourages children to be helpful to others and to express their 
appreciation of others’ work and contributions. 

Call the child’s attention to what he can do; give constructive sug- 
gestions instead of criticism. 

Guiding children’s learning is not the same as letting them do as 
they please. It is as bad for children to have no limitations as to have 
no freedom. 

Personal conferences with children and parents are most generally 
recognized as guidance. Whenever time permits, the teacher talks 
individually with children and their parents. In parent conferences 
(46) teachers will get further if they: 


Ask for the parents’ help. 

“Accentuate the positive” about the youngster. 

Create the feeling of “togetherness” —sharing responsibility with 
the parent. 

Encourage the parent to think through the situation and make 
suggestions. 

Make suggestions only when the parent is ready for them and does 
not think of them himself. 

Use homely words that parents understand—“speak their lan- 
guage.” 

Be willing to make any school adjustment that is for the good of 
the child and not detrimental to other children. 


With both parents and children the teacher should accept each 
as a person and help them as soon as they are ready to take the next 
step to fuller self-realization. 
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Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 


1. Make a survey of the health status and habits of a group of children 
and work out ways of using the information thus obtained in their 
education. 

‘2. If possible, visit a child guidance clinic in order to observe methods of 
studying and treating six- to eight-year-old children. 

8. Collect detailed descriptions of gifted teachers’ guidance while teaching. 

4. Obtain a verbatim record of a teacher’s conference with a parent or 
with a child. Discuss its good and its poor features. How would you 
have conducted it differently? 

‘5, Organize into a practical study program as many of the suggestions 
given for studying primary children as you can apply to your class or to 
individual children in whom you are interested. 

‘6. What kind of work is appropriate for first-grade children with IQ’s 
below 70? 

‘7. Analyze your own relations with children in the light of the essentials 
of a beneficial pupil-teacher relation. 
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Part Five 


FROM THE PRIMARY PERIOD 
TO ADOLESCENCE 


Y At first I hated the school, but by and by 
I got so I could stand it. Whenever I got 
uncommon tired I played hookey, and the 
hiding I got next day done me good and 
cheered me up. So the longer I went to school 
the easier it got to be... . I liked the old 
ways best, but I was getting so I liked the 
new ones, too, a little bit. The widow said I 
was coming along slow but sure, and doing 
very satisfactory. She said she warnt 
ashamed of me. 

Huckleberry Finn by MARK TWAIN 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Development in the 


Preadolescent Years 


Cae in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades as well as some 
in the seventh and eighth can be classified as preadolescent. In age 
they range from nine to thirteen or fourteen years. The boundary 
lines of this period are even more flexible than those of the earlier 
periods because the time at which physiological maturity is attained 
varies so widely with individual children. 

The behavior of a nine- or ten-year-old is influenced by many 
factors: his stage of maturity, his previous experiences, his present 
attitudes and bodily condition, the pulls and pushes in his immedi- 
ate environment, his unique personality as it has already developed, 
his individual growth pattern, and his self-concept. Interwoven with 
these individual characteristics are certain common developmental 
trends and pervasive cultural influences. 


Overview of the period 


Nine- and ten-year-olds take themselves seriously. Since leaving 
the primary grades they have become more mature and still more 
eager to take initiative and work things out for themselves. Re- 
sistance to keeping clean, coming in from play at a stated time, and 
other adult-centered virtues are signs of emerging maturity. They 
become more critical of adults. In this period some of them make 
rapid progress toward achieving adolescent independence. All have 


an inherent drive toward growth and independence and want to be 
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respected and treated as grownup. At the same time they uncon- 
sciously want to retain the advantages of childhood. Consequently 
they fluctuate between adult and childish behavior. Preadolescence 
is a time of desirable instability or reorganization, out of which a 
more adult pattern of life emerges. 

A spurt of activity (38, p. 5) is characteristic of both boys and 
girls. It represents an attempt to gain mastery of the environment. 
Nine- and ten-year-olds set standards of achievement for themselves 
and practice skills that they want to learn. Though they are less 
dependent on praise than formerly, they still benefit from it. They 
have a need for definiteness and clarity. 

Kirkpatrick has described these years as the period of “competi- 
tive socialization.” This term calls attention both to the keen com- 
petitive spirit that develops in this period, and to the cooperative 
group spirit that begins to emerge. They hate anything that seems 
to them unfair. Play interests, in the beginning of the period pre- 
dominantly concerned with the same sex, later include the opposite 
sex. Intimate friendships expand to encompass members of a gang 
or club, The term “Big Injun age” calls attention to the delight 
which many preadolescents show in campfires, scouting, hunting, 
and other primitive activities. 

The role of the parent and teacher is to start with the child as he 
is and provide the materials, instruction, and guidance he needs for 
growing, at the same time helping him to avoid harmful experiences. 


Individual differences in rate and patterns of growth 


It is important to distinguish between the child who is constitu- 
tionally slow in all aspects of maturing and the child who is retarded 
in a certain aspect (such as reading) by some physical or psycho- 
logical hindrance or environmental lack. An example of the first 
pattern was a boy whose teachers said, “We can’t do a thing with 
him.” He was slow-moving, very low in reading age, and retarded 
in physiological processes. Though his parents were employing tutors 
to bring him up to grade, he did not respond to special stimulation 
but continued to grow at his own slow rate. In the case of a girl 
who was retarded three years in physical growth and equally re- 
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tarded socially, thyroid treatment was ineffective. Special stimula- 
tion seemed merely to cause confusion in growth. When she was 13; 
however, she began to grow faster as part of the normal cycle of 
puberty. 

Another girl was well developed in height, weight, and strength 
but retarded in mental development. She was the best ball player 
and the fastest runner in the class, and also showed special talent in 
music. Her teacher used these abilities to build up her ego. In high 
school she obtained A’s and B’s in art, music, and physical education. 
Passing marks in the other subjects were “an unearned increment.” 

Many cases of this kind have been presented by Olson to show 
differences in the growth patterns of various children and in the 
strands of development within an individual child. Some children 
grow steadily, others by fits and starts. For example, one of two 
children made steady progress in reading; the other showed little 
progress until the age of nine. After that point the second child 
gained as much in the next year and a half as the other child had 
gained in five years of steady progress. A deficiency at any point 
is not necessarily an indication of permanent retardation. However, 
fast-growing children have one advantage: they often skip lightly 
over a disturbance, just as a fast plane shoots across an air pocket. 
Slow-growing children are likely to be more seriously influenced by 


the same disturbance. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Developmental sequences 


The developmental sequences in height and weight are as follows: 


1. A year or more of relatively slow growth, beginning around the 
ninth year, in which children seem to stabilize their previous growth 
gains. 

2. A growth spurt lasting one to two years, reaching a peak for 
boys at about 13 and for girls from one to two years earlier. During 
this accelerated phase the taller children seem to grow more rapidly 
(128). Two friends who have been about the same size for several 
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years may now part company because one has suddenly grown up 
so much more quickly than the other. 

3. A decrease in the rate of growth, lasting about two years. 

4. A return to the same trend in rate of growth that was evident 
before the cycle of puberty began.1 


Influence of physiological maturity, sex, and mental ability 


The child’s sex and physiological maturity determine how early 
or how late this sequence occurs, Early-maturing children enter the 
cycle sooner than late-maturing children and tend to be taller and 
heavier at each age prior to adolescence. No child passing through 
the cycle should be adjudged overweight or underweight unless one 
knows whether he is at the beginning, the peak, or the tapering off 
of the growth spurt. When a child reaches a peak in rate of increase 
in height and weight, he will probably show the other signs of 
physiological maturity in about a year. Some children take as much 
as eight years longer than others to grow from birth to puberty. At 
12 or 18 years of age girls are about a year ahead of boys in the 
development of the bones of the wrist, which is one of the best 
single measures of physical maturity. 

The teacher of any class may expect preadolescent girls to be taller 
and heavier than boys of the same age. Should not this difference 
in maturity be considered in the school classification of pupils? What 
is the effect on boys of being in the same grade group with girls who 
are advanced in every respect? Is it because these immature boys 
feel unequal pressure that they show a larger percentage of speech 
and reading difficulties and behavior problems? 2 

Mental deficiency is also associated with physical growth. The 
rate of physical growth of mentality deficient boys is slower than 
that of normal boys, depending upon the degree of the deficiency 
(52). Although subnormal boys continue to grow over a longer time 
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than do normal and superior boys, their ultimate size, on the aver- 
age, is below that of the private school boys studied. They show 

retardation not only in height and weight but also in other develop- 
mental factors such as learning to walk, teething, and the onset of 
pubescence. Their mortality rate is nearly twice as high as that of 
the general population. The evidence brought to light in Flory's 
investigation (52, p. 95) points to the general conclusion that men- 
tally deficient boys at the extreme end of the distribution of intel- 
ligence tend to be physically inferior. 

Mass investigations on the basis of age norms, however, have in- 
dicated only a slight relation between the mental and physical status 
of children. A spurt in mental growth does not appear to parallel 
the preadolescent spurt in physical growth. The pattern of mental 
development is similar in boys and girls, despite the difference in 
their rates of physical maturing. Abernethy (1) called attention 
to the rather low correlations between mental and physical meas- 
ures, becoming still smaller after age 14 or 15. Of the various meas- 
ures studied, standing height was most closely related to intelligence. 


Prediction of adult stature 


Adult stature can be predicted more accurately from a series of 
measures taken at 9, 10, and 11 than from a series taken at 11, 12, 
and 13 when the child is in the puberty cycle. Gray (59) worked 
out a technical procedure for height prediction, based on the best 
features of methods already developed. 


Effect of deviations in physical development 


Extreme disturbances and deviations in physical maturity affect 
the child’s adjustment. Among these deviations may be mentioned 
Oversize, undersize, extreme acceleration or retardation in rate of 
growth, disproportionate growth of certain parts of the body, and 
inappropriate growth. Very tall girls feel especially self-conscious; 
during adolescence they may find heterosexual adjustment exceed- 
ingly difficult. Boys, on the other hand, are usually more disturbed 
at being undersized. One undersized boy felt much better when the 
school physician explained that the X-ray pictures of his wrist bones 
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showed that he had not yet reached his physical maturity and that 
he would undoubtedly grow taller. Rapid acceleration in the rate 
of growth puts an additional strain on the vital organs and requires 
protection against overexertion. Uneven growth may create prob- 
lems of awkwardness and self-consciousness. Inappropriate growth, 
as in the case of the boy who develops feminine contours, presents 
still more serious problems of adjustment. Personality difficulties and 
emotional conflicts often arise out of fears of physical inadequacy. 

Physical acceleration coupled with mental retardation is an espe- 
cially disturbing form of development. In the traditional school such 
an individual’s mental status places him with children much smaller. 
Owing to his apparent maturity he is constantly prodded to achieve 
beyond his real ability, often with resulting apathy or antisocial 
conduct. 


Development of strength 


Children vary more in strength than in any other physical char- 
acteristic except weight. Jones (84) made a developmental study 
of four aspects of strength—strength of grip of right hand and of 
left hand, strength of pull with dynamometer held against the chest, 
and strength of thrust or push also with dynamometer held against 
the chest. He studied these aspects of strength in 183 children rang- 
ing from the fifth grade to the senior year of high school. 


Nutritional status 


Various measures of nutritional status have been devised by Pryor 
and Stolz, Franzen and Palmer, McCloy, Dearborn and Rothney, 
and Wetzel (26, pp. 275-276). The best method of appraisal is a 
thorough medical examination, During these years total energy 
expenditure is high, largely because of the spurt of activity. Energy 
requirements are about twice as high when children are engaged 
in an activity such as bicycling as when they are playing quietly. 


Tooth development 


Children of this age are still getting their permanent teeth—cus- 
pids, bicuspids, and second molars. In the Philadelphia public 
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schools during 1930, 1936, and 1942 tooth decay was the most 
prevalent physical defect. This is generally true in the country as a 
whole. Surveys have shown that more than 95 per cent of children 
have had some decay in their permanent teeth by the age of 15. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF HEALTH 


The years from eight to twelve tend to be the most healthy years 
of a child’s life. There are a number of reasons for this. In the close 
contacts of classroom and street the children have already been ex- 
posed to the communicable diseases of childhood. Many have gained 
specific immunity by having caught the “children’s diseases.” Their 
interest in active games encourages sufficient outdoor exercise. As a 
rule, evening parties do not yet tempt these youngsters to keep late 
hours, although movies, radio, and television often do reduce their 
sleeping time. 


The healthy child 


A healthy child gives the impression of physical fitness, vigor, 
vitality, and alertness (83). He grows in ‘height, weight, and other 
body measurements, showing gains over several months. His appetite 
is good and he does not eat too large a volume at one time. He sits, 
stands, works, and plays in good functional posture and has the 
strength and energy he needs. He sleeps well, and readily recovers 
from fatigue. He has no remediable defects of teeth, nose, throat, 
ears, skin, or other parts of the body. He does not think too much 
about his health; he does not worry about it at all. 

He is interested in many suitable activities and appears happy and 
emotionally stable. He adapts to new conditions. He concentrates 
on what he is doing and lives fully in the present. He is self-confident 
but not over-confident, and meets difficulty, failure, and criticism 
constructively; he is not given to making excuses, withdrawing, 
blaming someone else, saying that he does not care, or using other 
escape mechanisms. He shows concern for the welfare of others and 
is able to relate himself successfully to other boys and girls, as well 
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as to older and younger persons. He progresses toward goals he has 
chosen, and makes wise decisions. 


Disease and accidents 


Among children from 10 to 14 the leading causes of death reported 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company are, except for the 
communicable diseases of childhood, similar to those in the primary 
grades, accidents, leading by a large percentage (35.4 per cent), 
Although death rates for this age group are relatively low, ill- 
ness rates from communicable and respiratory diseases are still 
high. 

Viewed in the perspective of a half-century, however, great prog- 
ress has been made in “reducing the mortality and in improving the 
general health of children at the school ages” (118, p. 3). The pres- 
ent low death rate can be further reduced. Though effective methods 
for treating the major causes of children’s deaths are available, 
treatment is often delayed until it is too late. 

Much more progress needs to be made in accident prevention. 
The number of accidental deaths and injuries for the preadolescent 
age group is extremely latge (114, p. 4). Some encouragement may 
be derived, however, from recent statistics, which show a decrease 
in accidents to children, even though the total accident rate is in- 
creasing. Some cities with sound safety programs have been able 
to reduce child accidents by as much as 20 to 30 per cent. 

Illness and accidents affect social adjustment. For example, the 
child with a heart condition that prevents him from engaging in 
athletics is doubly handicapped, especially during his preadolescent 
and adolescent years. Proficiency in sports gives a boy of this age 
self-esteem and confirms his sense of masculinity. Boys who do not 
take part in competitive games are often called “sissies.” 

Although illness and death are no respecters of persons, some 
groups seem to suffer more than their share, One survey showed 
that girls had a slightly higher average incidence of most diseases 
than did boys; lower socioeconomic groups had more illnesses and 
physical defects than professional, clerical, and business groups. 
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MOTOR SKILLS, GAMES, AND HOBBIES 


In general, preadolescent children are eager, active, and alert. 
They have good control of their bodies. They are able to run fast 
and to get their wind again quickly. They readily acquire skill in 
sports. For example, during one summer at camp a twelve-year-old 
boy who had had no experience in water sports learned to swim 100 
yards in excellent form and to handle a canoe and rowboat expertly. 
Motor control is important for a child’s general adjustment. Both 
sexual and aggressive impulses may be channeled through games 
and sports. 


Motor ability 


Growth in motor ability is shown by tests as well as by continuous 
systematic observation. The Oseretsky scale of motor proficiency 
(27, 94), suitable for children aged four through sixteen, is com- 
parable in structure to the Binet-Simon scale for measuring intelli- 
gence and the Vineland Social Maturity Scale for measuring social 
competence. It can be applied either to groups or individuals. Boys 
show substantial increases in strength during the post primary pre- 
adolescent years. Development of the large muscles of shoulder, arm, 
and wrist appears to approach adult levels more rapidly than does 
speed of finger movements. 


Play interests 


A number of reasonable theories have been devised to account 
for children’s interest in play: it has been said to represent a release 
of surplus energy, preparation for adult life, escape from conflict or 
boredom, spontaneous activity engaged in for its own sake, a bio- 
logical need, and a psychological need. The play life of a child is 
an index of his social maturity and reveals his personality more 
clearly than any other activity. Increased emphasis is being placed 
upon diagnosis and therapy through play activities. 

Although the nature of children’s play varies with the environ- 
inent, surveys of children’s play interests have been sufficiently &k- 
tensive to warrant certain generalizations. The peak of variety in 
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play activities appears to be in the ninth year. After the tenth year 
there is a decrease in the number of different play activities reported. 
Freedom to engage in a wider range of activities takes children out 
of their homes to the hillsides to build caves; to the woods to climb 
trees, gather nuts, construct cabins, make campfires; to the town to 
buy parts for radio sets and watch the big machines at work erecting 
new buildings; to the pond for skating and swimming; and all over 
the surrounding country or city streets on foot or on bicycles and 
rollerskates. There is scarcely a play activity that some ten-year-olds 
do not check. However, it is evident that there are individual differ- 
ences in variety of play interests. Some children engage in fewer 
than 10 activities while others engage in almost one hundred kinds 
of recreation during a single week. 

The present-day play patterns of preadolescent children reflect 
the recreational emphases of our times, Eleven-year-olds in a mid- 
western community (186) preferred the following activities in order 
of importance: movies (western, action, comedy), rollerskating, 
radio (mysteries, comic programs, westerns), play with other chil- 
dren. All belonged to small, intimate play groups, but few reported 
club membership. All participated occasionally in larger neighbor- 
hood play groups. They liked to play at twilight and were partial to 
competitive group play. They disliked rough play. Children’s play 
seems to be increasingly patterned after the interests of our mech- 
anized civilization. 

This trend may be deflected by provision of more creative play 
facilities and supervision, Skillful supervision encourages the chil- 
dren to plan their own activities and guides them just enough so 
that they will have the satisfaction of reaching the group goal by 
working together. At no age is play exclusively individualistic or 
entirely social. Under favorable conditions, ten-year-old boys become 
interested in teamwork, show loyalty to their team, and play a larger 
number of organized games such as baseball. 

This growing interest in the team partly accounts for the increas- 
ing popularity, between the ages of nine and sixteen, of ball games 
which require skill in throwing and catching and participation in 
more complicated group organization. During these years playing 
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ball takes precedence over games of chase and playing with toys. 

Imaginative play decreases during this age period. The rapid 
decline in doll play during the end of the postprimary period is re- 
flected in the decreasing percentage of girls reported to have played 
with dolls, doll clothes, and doll carriages during one week. Boys 
would probably show a similar decline in their interest in playing 
“cops and robbers,” G-men, and cowboys. At 13 or 14 there is a 
marked falling off of interest in childhood games. 

No abrupt cessation of any specific play activity, however, occurs 
for all children at any age level. Changes in play interests are gradual. 
Differences in play activities between age groups are smaller than 
those among children of the same age; play interests overlap from 
age to age. 

Boys and girls seem to differ more widely in play interests between 
the ages of eight and ten than at any other age period. This tendency 
is probably part of a general social divergence of the two sexes 
that occurs at this time. During adolescence boys and girls are in 
closer agreement as to preferred forms of play. At all ages. however, 
girls’ activities are usually more restricted by customs and mores 
than are boys’. 

Boys nine to twelve tend to engage in vigorous play stunts, timed 
races, and other activities involving competition, dexterity, and 
skill. They are willing to practice in order to acquire the desired 
proficiency. They also like to make radio sets and tinker with bicycles, 
electric bells, and other kinds of mechanical devices. Woodworking 
and general science are favorite subjects. 

Preadolescent girls enjoy folk dancing and a realistic type of 
dramatization. They frequently like cooking better than their 
seventh- and eighth-grade sisters. They like sewing, too, if the 
articles to be made are attractive to them. Such activities as cooking, 
sewing, and constructing and furnishing playhouses are valuable 
not only for developing motor skill but also for imparting knowledge. 

Although bright children include in their repertoire of activities 
games enjoyed by mentally retarded children, they prefer more 
mature games and spend much more time in reading. They tend 
to be less interested in competitive games. Davidson (35) reported 
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that gifted children aged nine to thirteen, from both high and low 
income levels, showed play interests and activities different from 
those of nongifted children. 

Play interests vary, to some extent, with the surrounding culture. 
Some of the play activities popular in tenement districts were bon- 
fires, craps, marbles (for keeps), hopscotch, leaping over milk cans, 
jumping rope, and baseball. Unless there is a strong counter-attrac- 
tion and good supervision, children will idle on the streets in pref- 
erence to taking part in organized games. According to a survey of 
leisure activities (106) based on daily schedules, children of pro- 
fessional people and business executives, in contrast to children of 
unskilled and semiskilled laborers, listened to the radio more often 
than they went to the movies; more of the children from superior 
homes did homework, read books, took music lessons, and belonged 
to Scout troops. Although recreation centers were equally accessible 
to all the children, the upper group less frequently belonged to 
neighborhood clubs and youth centers or went out to play in the 
evening. With all groups the two leisure activities most frequently 
mentioned were radio and movies. According to Davidson's study 
(35) of gifted children, games such as baseball and sports such as 
ice skating were popular at all economic levels. Boynton and Wang 
(20) found class differences in play activities associated with the 
economic outlay involved, 

The best play activities for children have values that both give 
immediate pleasure and carry over into adult life, for example, 
baseball, skating, swimming, cooking, assuming full responsibility 
for pets, doing useful odd jobs in the house and out of doors, hiking, 
camping, nature study, and music. Through group games, children 
in this postprimary period develop courage, resourcefulness, con- 
centration, cooperation, obedience to tules, and willingness to en- 
dure drudgery in order to gain skill. 

During this age period children interested in music may develop 
skill in playing the piano, the violin, or some other musical instru- 
ment. Their sense of rhythm, discrimination of sound, associative 
memory, and muscular control are almost as good as they will ever 
be. Moreover, they have more time to practice than they will have 
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later when they enter upon the wider relationships and duties of 
adolescence. But parents should avoid overscheduling the child’s 
day. In the growing-up process children need a combination of rough 
and tumble out-of-door play, other group activities in which they 
learn human relations, and time for solitary reading or doing nothing 
in particular. 

There is a point, usually between the fourth and seventh grades, 
when the family-group atmosphere of the classroom changes to an 
age-group feeling. The lines of attraction or association now extend 
from child to child, rather than from child to teacher. Children may 
even gang up against a teacher who misunderstands them. 


Children’s collections 


Of all the hobbies of this age, making collections is the most 
prevalent. Probably more than half of the children between nine 
and fourteen have collections. Many are interested in the collecting 
process itself, What they collect depends upon their environment 
and age and is determined more or less accidentally. Without guid- 
ance, children will often collect a jumble of things of slight educa- 
tional value. With some guidance, they will make collections that 
vivify facts and give experience in organization and classification. 
One fifth grade became intensely interested in making geography 
scrapbooks; their collections were not only large but also well 
selected and organized. Though many items are common to the col- 
lections of both boys and girls, marbles, stamps, guns, and flashlights 
are more characteristic of boys, and paper dolls, school work, pic- 
tures of movie stars, letters, photos, and four-leaf clovers are more 
likely to be found in girls’ collections. Stamp collecting has potential 
educational value and may become a financially profitable hobby. 
Even though the collected objects may be unimportant, the process 
of collecting serves a need of the child. Collecting may contribute 
to systematic and discriminating habits of mind. It “is a godsend to 
an untidy world.” 
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HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is no longer revered as an art; nowadays it is pri- 
marily regarded as a means of communication (125, pp. 245-271). 
Its place is being increasingly usurped by the typewriter, which even 
elementary school children enjoy using. Handwriting, however, is 
still far from being obsolete. It is used in many business firms and 
in large numbers of personal notes. Most people still have need of 
legible and fairly rapid handwriting. 

How well should letters be written? Actually letters to friends 
are not very well written. In one study (90) the handwriting of 
adults in social correspondence was found to be, on the average, 
not higher than quality No. 50 on the Ayres Measuring Scale (see 
page 333). Elementary school teachers’ writing was better than this 
average. The handwriting of clergymen and physicians was the poor- 
est, averaging about quality No. 35, which is the average for second- 
grade children. For social correspondence the majority of the judges 
considered quality No. 60 adequate. In commercial writing a higher 
quality (70 on the Ayres scale) was found and set as a standard. 

For practical purposes a quality of 50 to 60 on the Ayres scale 
written at the rate of 60 to 70 words per minute would be adequate, 
with special attention given to the writing of names and numbers. 
Speed and quality of handwriting normally increase rapidly between 
the ages of eight and twelve. During these years when children 
change from manuscript to cursive writing, they may temporarily 
fall below their growth trend. Children 10 years old can use hand- 
writing as a tool with ease and efficiency. Modern standards do not 
demand the copybook perfection formerly aimed at, but are prac- 


tical standards of neatness, ease, and rapid and legible writing for 
everyday use. 


ART AND MUSIC 


As the child proceeds through the grades, his art work generally 
becomes less spontaneous and original. This is partly because he 
becomes increasingly concerned with skills and more willing to con- 
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form, and partly because many schools discourage originality and 
initiative and do not stimulate each child to work up to his capacity. 
Schools have a real problem in helping the child to establish “proper 
standards of form and technique without impairing his desire to 
express himself, without dampening his creative ardor” (126, pp. 
639-640). 

Up to nine years of age children tend to draw from memory and 
prefer to sketch the human figure. As children grow older, they give 
more attention to correct representation of a variety of objects. 
Children 10 to 13 years of age can reproduce simple line drawings so 
that they can be recognized, They are becoming conscious of beauty 
in the arts and crafts, especially of beauty associated with natural 
objects or animals. From the second to the sixth grade, children of 
the higher IQ and economic levels especially increasingly prefer a 
traditional to modern rendering of the same kind of subject matter 
(88). These tendencies, of course, vary with the instruction they 
have had and the aesthetic stimulation present in their environment. 

Children grow more critical of and less satisfied with their draw- 
ings and paintings during this period. They are conscious of the 
defects in their attempts to capture, on paper or canvas, with clay, 
or with other media, their glimpses of beauty. Hence many children’s 
artistic careers end in this period. A child doing good work in other 
subjects rarely fails of promotion because of deficiency in drawing. 
Since such slight emphasis is put on ability to draw, children tend 
to stop trying if their results are unsatisfactory to themselves or are 
criticized by others. 

The teacher may help the child over this artistic plateau by (a) 
encouraging him first to observe form, color and rhythm in his en- 
vironment, (b) acquainting him with some productions that are only 
a little better than his own, (c) helping him to express in his art the 
principles of design and color, (d) encouraging his successful at- 
tempts, and (e), most important of all, accepting whatever he 
creates as a valid effort for him. This is not to advocate abandon- 
ment of self-criticism but to stress constructive self-criticism: “How 
can I say what I want to say more effectively?” 

Artistic effort may be directed into many avenues such as letter- 
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ing, making posters, decorating articles of furniture or clothing, 
designing costumes, and drawing maps and diagrams. Art work in 
the schools should give the pupils not only pleasure in creating pic- 
tures and designs, and in finding new forms of expression, but also 
an understanding of their physical and human environment (42) and 
appreciation of significant form in everyday surroundings. One major 
objective of art education for every pupil is to build a more beau- 
tiful America (125, pp. 443-469). As a consumer of art he should 
be able to buy art products with good taste and judgment. 

The talented pupil who will produce the art of the future should 
be discovered and given experiences which will lay a good founda- 
tion for his future work. His vocational aptitude in this field should 
be developed in an environment in which he will have inspiration, 
freedom, and instruction. 

Similar principles and procedures apply to the development of 
appreciation and proficiency in music. Exceptional achievement in 
any line is usually associated with high general ability. In any kind 
of musical performance many physical and psychological functions 
are involved. An inventory of certain elements in musical ability 
may be made by means of the Seashore tests of pitch, intensity, time, 
consonance, rhythms, and tonal memory. These tests cannot be 
applied with accuracy until the child has attained a mental age of 
approximately 10 years. The results of the tests should be considered 
in connection with teachers’ observations of the child’s proficiency 
in and attitudes toward music. 


LANGUAGE 


Interest in language is still strong in this period. Vocabulary in- 
creases and sentences improve in grammatical correctness, in terse- 
ness, and in fluency. 


Linguistic development is part of mental development as a whole. 


It is not merely the ability to memorize words and phrases with a view 
to being able to reproduce them more or less mechanically upon the re- 
ceipt of a given cue; it is the ability to make intelligent use of words for 
the purpose of defining our thoughts and feelings as clearly as possible to 
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ourselves, and of expressing them, when necessary, as clearly as possible 
to others, in order to share our experiences with them, to bring about their 
intellectual enlightenment or to influence their behaviour. And this being 
so, no genuine enlargement of vocabulary can be secured except through 
an enlargement of the understanding, and equally no development of 
sensitivity in the use of language except through a general quickening, 
maturing, illuminating, and energizing of the mind in all its functions.! 


The study of a child’s language throws light on his whole per- 
sonality. The purpose for which he uses language is significant— 
whether to attain social ends, to communicate, to gain personal 
power, or to display his knowledge or self-importance. The scope 
and precision of his verbal expression indicate his habits of thought. 
His spontaneous remarks and the answers he makes to questions give 
adults an idea of the way the world appears to him. Thus language 
reveals the personality to a remarkable extent. 


Conditions contributing to linguistic development 


Firsthand experiences are still the foundation of word meanings. 
As children begin to use more abstract words such as “goodness,” 
“beauty,” “justice,” these concepts acquire varied meanings ac- 
cording to each child’s experience. A child's idea of “good” is formed 
by his experience with good people. His concept of beauty is built 
through experience with the beautiful in nature, art, music, and 
other aspects of life. Without direct experience, verbal symbols are 
weak and empty. 

The cultural background may make a difference of as much as 
eight months in the linguistic development of children of the upper 
and the lower social classes. A ten-year-old child who has acquired 
incorrect, inappropriate habits of speech is definitely handicapped; 
firmly established habits of incorrect grammar and articulation are 
extremely difficult to eradicate. One intelligent youngster developed 
two languages, one for use in school and the other for use at home 
and on the street. In school he was marked A in oral English; at the 

1A. F, Watts, The Language and Mental Development of Children, p. 30. 


London: George G. Harrap and Company, 1944. Quoted with the permission of 
George G. Harrap and Company and D. C. Heath. 
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same time he was using such expressions as “I aint got nothin’” 
out of school. 

The age of a child’s associates is related to his language develop- 
ment, In this respect the younger children in a family have an advan- 
tage. They gain a great deal from their conversations with older 
brothers and sisters whose language is somewhat in advance of 
theirs. Twins, lacking this stimulation, tend to be relatively retarded 
in language development; occasionally they develop a secret lan- 
guage which meets most of their social needs. Children closely asso- 
ciated with cultured adults have an advantage in language devel- 
opment. 


Growth of vocabulary 


During these preadolescent years the child’s vocabulary should 
grow in size, vividness, and precision. The number of words rec- 
ognized and the number of words used increase as the child grows 
toward maturity. The vocabulary estimated from the Binet test is 
5,400 words for ten-year-old and 7,200 for twelve-year-old children. 
In the following table the vocabularies reported by Cuff (34) for 
children in different grades, as measured by his vocabulary test, are 
contrasted with those found by Smith (156), who used a variety 
of methods for ascertaining comprehension: 


Vocabulary According Vocabulary According 
Grade to Cuff to Smith 
3 7,425 44,000 
4 10,395 45,000 
5 12,460 51,000 
6 13,965 49,500 
Fi 14,910 55,000 
8 16,800 56,000 


The vocabulary which children actually use is far below these 
estimated vocabularies; there is a wide gap between the number of 
words they know and the number they use. 

Wide reading is an important factor in increasing vocabulary. 
In the reading of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades the introduction 
of unfamiliar experiences and new words is advocated to increase 
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size and vividness of vocabulary. Firsthand experiences, however, 
still contribute most to the vitality of a child's vocabulary. 


Grammatical correctness 


Charters’ Diagnostic Language Tests® indicate a noticeable de- 
gree of progress, under typical school conditions, from grade four 
to grade six in correcting grammatical errors. In the “Miscellaneous 
A Test” involving a variety of errors, such as “He is badder than I,” 
“She dresses nice,” “I only need one pin in this dress,” the average 
number of sentences corrected in an acceptable manner was 9.3 
for grade four, 11.6 for grade five, and 16.5 for grade six. In another 
page of 40 different errors, such as “I ain’t got any,” “I don’t want no 
more,” “’Tain’t true,” the average score in the third grade was only 
7.9 sentences; in the fourth grade the score increased to 17.8; in 
the fifth, to 22.0; and in the sixth, to 27.3. In the test of incorrect 
usage of verbs containing such erorrs as “We was on time,” “We 
laid down last night,” “Has the bell rang?” there was likewise a 
marked improvement from grade three to grade seven. The scores 
on the test of correct use of pronouns.also increased. There is some 
evidence that children from lower socioeconomic groups tend to 
make the greatest improvement in the elimination of errors during 


the early school years. 


Special forms of speech 


Secret languages such as “pig Latin” appear in this period. This 
interest in secret language may be sublimated into an interest in the 
study of a foreign langauge in these grades if it is introduced in such 
a way as to fit the children’s level of maturity. 

Slang begins to appear in this period. That “the rest of the gang 
uses slang” is to a ten-year-old sufficient reason for adopting it. 
Forceful, vivid slang should be retained in the particular situations 
to which it is appropriate. It is a contribution to our contemporary 
language. For example, the phrase “up against it” expresses tersely 
the idea’ of being face to face with an insurmountable difficulty. 


* For grades 3 to 12. Published by the Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Ill. 
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One way of combating slang is to help the childen find expressive 
words to substitute for the overuse of silly expressions such as “You're 
all wet,” “The cat’s whiskers,” “Bum,” “Oh boy,” “Hot stuff,” “It’s the 
tops,” “It’s a lulu,” and the like. Thus a good start is made in progress- 
ing beyond “the moron level of conversation.” The kind of slang 
which should be prevented from gaining headway in this period 
is the kind which is ungrammatical, vulgar, or applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all occasions. 

Swearing is another language response which may -make its ap- 
pearance in this period. One undesirable result of swearing is a 
changed attitude toward the Deity or to sex. Young children use 
such words imitatively at first, probably without half understanding 
their meaning, If the words produce a startling, exciting effect on 
some adult, children tend to repeat the experiment. If the words 
are ignored a child may drop them of his own accord. One day a 
preschool child walked into his father’s room and called joyfully, 
“Well, Godandamn.” His father was somewhat amazed, but after the 
usual greetings he said, “Where did you hear ‘Godandamn’?” “Jackie 
taught me to say it,” the youngster told him. “What does it mean?” 
“Jackie says it means, ‘Well, isn’t this grand! ” At his father’s sug- 
gestion the small boy willingly substituted the latter expression for 
the one that had little meaning to him. 

Older children are most likely to stop using socially objectional 
words if they learn a better vocabulary early, They can also learn 
that some people do not like certain words and that it is inconsider- 
ate and somewhat immature to use them in certain situations. The 
socially well-adjusted individual keeps such words in their appointed 
place. The large amount of Swearing among soldiers may be at- 
tributed in part to the high degree of nervous tension under which 
they serve. The boy should think of swearing not as something that 
distinguishes him as a man of the world, but as something entirely 
out of place and inappropriate in most situations. Children’s use of 
words in an objectional way is usually transient. 
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LISTENING, SPEAKING, AND WRITING 


Listening to effective speech aids children in their linguistic de- 
velopment. Some excellent recordings are available for older chil- 
dren: Basil Rathbone’s Dicken’s “Christmas Carol,” Helen Hayes’ 
introduction to patriotic selections in “Mine Eyes Have Seen the 
Glory,” Jack Lester’s telling of “A Yarn from Paul Bunyan” and “A 
Tale from Pecos Bill” (105). 

Oral communication comes before writing. The child should be 
encouraged to write in the same spontaneous way in which he 
speaks about subjects that interest him. Overemphasis on technique 
will dull the natural freshness and vividness of children’s writing. 
When the child is 10 or 11 years old the teacher can help him to 
organize his thoughts in outline form before he writes. The goal is 
“clearness, interest, orderliness, simplicity, appropriateness and 
euphony” (189, p. 138). 

Analysis of compositions of eight-year-olds revealed that sen- 
_tences were simple, 31 per cent compound, 8 per cent complex, and 
8 per cent compound-complex. Children tend to write “plain talk.” 
Variety of expression and appropriate and accurate use of different 
kinds of clauses and phrases are indications of progress in writing. 
“The degree to which a child is capable of taking in several things 
at a glance and holding them together in the mind in due relation 
to one another should determine the complexity of his sentences” 
(189, p. 126). 

Children in grades four to eight have written exceptionally vivid 
poetry and prose. With a little encouragement one fourth-grade class 
(19, p. 211) first wrote lists of sounds they enjoyed: 


I like to hear 

The wind tearing paper, 

Water falling, 

Soft music, 

Horses running over the ground, 
A car flashing by, 

The wind blowing trees, 

People walking in the snow. 
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Later they wrote imaginative poems and stories. After listening to 
the wind in the trees, Jenine wrote: 


The wind is an ocean 

Swishing thru trees. 

It sounds like a wave coming in fast; 

Then it hits the shore and runs back 
into the ocean. 


Children’s imaginations are stimulated by poems such as Robert L. 
Stevenson’s “Windy Nights,” Ethel Fuller’s “Wind Is a Cat,” or 
William Sargent’s “Wind-Wolves,” From poems like these and from 
sensitivity to their own experiences children “catch the spirit of the 
wind.” 

The following poem was written by a twelve-year-old boy (118, 
p. 51): 


SWALLOWS 


The air is thick with swarms of swallows 
High among the clouds, 
Flying all in crowds; 
Up the hills and down the hollows 
Swarms of swooping, swerving swallows, 


Burnished, dark blue, darting swallows, 
Sailing o'er the sea, 
Flying blithe and free; 
Every bird the next one follows, 
Swarms of flying, floating swallows. 


George R. (age 12). The Perse School, 
Cambridge, England 


The following conditions are favorable to effective writing: many 
Opportunities for oral communication about things of vital interest; 
an environment that creates a real need for effective writing; wide 
reading; opportunities for pupils to write spontaneously about ex- 
periences they want to share with others; instruction in form and 
wording, in the use of metaphors and similes, in variety of sentence 
structure, as pupils feel the need for it; specific recognition and 
approval of the pupil’s own efforts to write well—for example, to use 
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simple, forceful words in place of high-sounding phrases; occasions 
for highlighting the pupil's best writing. 

Modern media of communication exert increasing influence on 
children’s linguistic development. Some children spend much time 
on movies, radio and television programs, and comics; they do little 
voluntary reading of books. Some of these programs offer entertain- 
ment and information as good books do; they build desirable atti- 
tudes, Some are full of horror and violence. Possibly these make 
less impression on young children than on adolescents. One little 
boy who had been listening to a particularly lurid crime drama 
replied casually when asked what it was about, “Oh, just murder.” 
An adolescent, on the other hand, recounted vivid details of one 
horror program after another in a high, excited voice; they had evi- 
dently made a deep impression on him. 

These programs affect different children in different ways. “We do 
not know, with certainty, how far they increase tension” (53, p. 16). 
If radio programs increase a child’s tensions, fears, anxieties, the 
other conditions in his life should be examined. Prohibiting him from 
listening to the radio will not remove the underlying cause of the 
emotional disturbance, though it may protect him from too exciting 
experiences. 

Can children read with comprehension while listening to a radio 
program? This question was studied by Mitchell (115). Children in 
the sixth grade listened to transcriptions of two variety programs 
and to two musical programs. Reading achievement, as measured 
by the Iowa Silent Reading Test, of children below 100 IQ was 
adversely affected by the variety programs; pupils with 1Q’s above 
100 made a gain in reading achievement while listening to the 
musical programs. Those who habitually listened to the radio while 
studying were more adversely affected than those who did not do 
this habitually. 

Radio programs have potentia 
dramas of family life may give insight into emotional relations. 
When the family listen together, this type of program may serve 
as a springboard for some excellent discussions. The very variety 


of radio programs offers opportunity to develop standards. Children 


] values. Some of the best daytime 
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should learn to discriminate the humorous from the inane, the true- 
to-life from the factitious, the important from the trivial. Desire to 
listen to favorite programs may stimulate some children to work 
more efficiently and to budget time more wisely. Radio programs 
can be used constructively in elementary education. Willey and 
Young (193) stressed preparation for hearing a program and follow- 
up work after the children have heard it. 

Eight years has been suggested as a minimum age for attendance 
at motion pictures. The long Period of sitting still, the danger of 
infection, especially when colds and other communicable diseases 
are prevalent, the loss of sunlight and outdoor play, or, if at night, 
the late hours and excitement just before going to bed—all are 
reasons for not taking young children to the movies, 

Motion pictures vary greatly in quality from excellent dramas, 
historical pageants, and clever cartoons to confusing and distorted 


Television has even greater possibilities than either radio or motion 
pictures. It can enormously extend the experience of children and 
young people. In the most remote parts of the country children can 
see sports, on-the-spot news, interesting places and people, fine 
drama and opera—if these programs are put on the air, 

Parents and teachers can help children to incorporate these mod- 


SPELLING 


More children spell a given word correctly in each succeeding 
grade. The largest improvement, according to one investigation 
(168), occurred between grades five and six, This improvement seems 
to be associated with maturation, improved reading, and increased 
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incentive to spell, rather than with the amount of time spent in teach- 
ing spelling. Swenson’s study (168) showed that less than 50 words, 
only 4 per cent of all the words misspelled in children’s letters, made 
up 28 per cent of all errors. Stauffer (159) has made a useful sum- 
mary of research in spelling and handwriting. 

The successful speller tends to be systematic in his attack on words, 
to look at them discriminately, to reinforce his first impression by 
visualizing and vocalizing them, and to check the accuracy of his 
spelling. He is eager to learn, concentrates well, shows initiative and 
good motor control, and is good at writing. The poor speller, on the 
contrary, lacks self-direction, initiative, and a systematic method of 
attack. He tends to be careless and indifferent, and habitually mis- 
pronounces words, Retarded spellers also tend to be poor in hand- 
writing and in reading (144). 

Diagnostic methods help to detect spelling deficiencies and their 
causes; remedial methods help to correct the difficulties (57). 

During these ages children may be expected not only to increase 
the number of words they can spell correctly, but also to take more 
and more responsibility for improving their spelling (125, p. 294). 
They should make their own lists of words to be learned. If they ac- 
quire a “spelling conscience” they will not let misspelled words in 
their written material go unchecked. Acquiring these attitudes and 
habits of study is more important than merely memorizing the spell- 
ing of a list of words. 


READING 


Many persons have the impression that the schools today are rais- 
ing a generation of poor readers. Finch and Gillenwater (50) tested 
this impression by comparing the scores on the Thorndike-McCall 
reading scale of 144 pupils in the sixth grade in 1931 with the scores 
of pupils in the same grade in 1948. The 1948 pupils scored, on the 
average, higher than did those of 17 years ago. But in 1948 there 
were more extremely poor readers as well as more extremely good 
readers than in 1931. This variability might account for the impres- 
sion that there are more poor readers now than “in the good old days.” 
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A comparison of average reading grade of men in the First World 
War with that of men in the Second World War gives further evi- 
dence of the general improvement in reading. 

In many schools the intensive attention given to reading decreases 
after the third grade and gradually dies out. This should not be. 
There is need of a systematic development of reading skills appro- 
priate to each rung of the educational ladder from kindergarten to 
graduate school. Attention should be given to the readiness of indi- 
vidual pupils for each new step. 


Individual and sex differences in reading ability 


Any reading test administered in any typical class reveals a wide 
range of ability. In the sixth grade, for example, one sometimes finds 
a range of ten years in reading ability; a range of seven years is com- 
mon. One pupil may take two minutes to read a passage which an- 
other pupil can read and comprehend in ten seconds. Consequently, 
the latter is able to complete in five minutes an assignment over which 
his classmate may need to puzzle for an hour. 

Every child reads on his own level; if the passage is too difficult 
for him, he becomes a “reading problem,” Individual differences in 
reading achievement are not, in general, ironed out by instruction. 
Even after intensive remedial work, reading achievement curves for 
individual children, while showing improvement, tend to maintain 
about the same relative position as at the beginning. 

Six to eight times as many boys as girls come to reading clinics. 
This may be a reflection of a fundamental difference in maturity be- 
tween the sexes, Failing to recognize this difference in maturity, 
teachers expect the same reading achievement of both boys and girls. 
The boys’ initial sense of failure and inadequacy may persistently 
influence their approach to reading from then on. 


Reading for different purposes 


Tn addition to seeking sheer enjoyment from reading, children read 
for many other reasons. In geography and history they read to get 
main points, to gather related detailed facts, to discover reasons why 
certain conditions exist, and to organize their knowledge around big 
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problems. They frequently need to read a number of books in order 
to prepare a report or to obtain facts to use in class discussion. As 
they read they must learn to distinguish between important and un- 
important facts. They must frequently read to find the answers to 
questions. In arithmetic, ability to comprehend problems is essential 
to their successful solution. In any field, students should apply infor- 
mation gained from reading to the solution of practical problems. 
Children should read for pleasure a great deal. Thus they build read- 
ing interests, tastes, and appreciations. Each of these purposes de- 
mands various skills and requires a different rate of reading. During 
the elementary school years every child should acquire a repertory 
of reading skills which serve his different purposes. The teacher 
should give instruction and practice in the best methods of reading 
every kind of subject matter. 


Oral reading 


At about the fourth grade the silent reading rate begins to forge 
ahead of the oral reading rate. When this was discovered, it became 
apparent that pupils’ reading progress might be retarded if they con- 
tinued to read aloud. Thereupon the pendulum swung to the oppo- 
site extreme of giving practically no attention to oral reading. At 
present, oral reading is beginning to occupy its rightful place in the 
reading program. It has social value as a means of sharing one’s en- 
joyment of a book or article and diagnostic value as a check on the me- 
chanics of reading and on accuracy of reading comprehension. Dur- 
ing this period children attain their maximum speed in oral reading. 


Silent reading 


The largest share of adult reading is silent; for that reason alone 
this skill deserves emphasis. A general estimate of rates of compre- 
hension sets 150 words per minute for the third grade and 250 words 
per minute for the sixth grade. Average scores for rate and compre- 
hension accompany every standardized reading test. These specific 
scores for a given type of reading material are much more meaning- 
ful than any average figures, since the rate of silent reading varies 
greatly with the kind of material and print, the child’s interest in the 
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material, the purpose for which he reads it, and his familiarity with 
the field. Simple stories can be read more quickly than science, and 
general science more quickly than problems in arithmetic. Effective 
methods of comprehending the thought of a passage should be 
stressed, not speed per se. 

Do slow readers comprehend better than rapid readers? Carlson 
(25) studied this question with fifth-grade pupils. At the higher 
levels of intelligence the rapid readers had better comprehension. At 
the middle and lower levels of intelligence the slow readers tended 


exacting. The good reader is versatile in his attack on unfamiliar 
words; he uses phonetic analysis when it is useful to him, divides and 
combines syllables, or studies the way the words are built. 


Favorite books 


A number of studies have been made of children’s reading inter- 
ests (41, 44, 194). Children’s choice of books is influenced by the 
physical make-up of the book, the vocabulary burden, the type of 


of these ages prefer a reasonably small book, in good clear print, set 
in short paragraphs and illustrated by action pictures. The vocabu- 
lary burden is. least when new and difficult words are introduced 


to include surprise, action, animals, conversation, children’s humor, 
and plot. Pupils in grades four to eight, especially boys, are most 


—qualities which have high interest value in the primary grades— 
seem also to exert less attraction after the third grade. 

Smith (155) mentioned these functions of literature in the school: 
for delight, to heighten familiar experience, to broaden experience 
and deepen understanding, to acquaint readers with the “common 
culture of children everywhere,” to offer escape from reality, to 
develop aesthetic appreciation, -to “illumine social themes,” and 
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“transmit American ideals.” Perhaps children of today turn so avidly 
to the comics because they crave more imaginative stories; possibly 
they have had an overdose of realistic reading material. 


Pros and cons of the comics 


During the preadolescent years interest in comic books comes in 
as a veritable tidal wave. Comics are ubiquitous; children of all 
levels of intelligence and socioeconomic status read them—rich and 
poor, bright and dull, urban and rural. Their sale is enormous: fifty 
million comics magazine were sold in one month. Bought by children 
from eight to eighteen, they are read by an ever wider range. 

Though the comics deal with the same themes as children’s books, 
they put more emphasis on crime, horror, and sex. They vary 
enormously in their quality. Some are suitable for children; others 
are not. Some are very well drawn; others are hideous in line and 
color. Some are comical, imaginative, informative, and amusing; 
others picture cruelty and violence. Some are carefully censored 
and checked by advisory boards of educators and psychiatrists; 
others “get away with murder.” 

Children like comics because the action is sustained from start 
to finish and is easy to comprehend. Many children “read” the pic- 
tures and skip most of the captions. Comics give the same kind of 
pleasure as reading but require much less effort. The comics, like 
the old melodramas, never leave one in doubt as to the identity of 
the hero and the villain, or as to which will triumph. According to 
Frank (53), children from nine years on tend to turn to more 
realistic stories, 

For some children the comics provide release of aggressive im- 
pulses, Children seven to nine seem to prefer the “more fantastic 
and magical” comics, which, like folktales, offer an escape into 
fantasy. By identifying themselves with the characters, children can 
break through the routines and restrictions imposed by civilization. 
By releasing aggressive tendencies in this harmless way, the comics 
may help to prevent crime rather than cause it. Although children 
and young people may blame the comics or the movies for crimes 
they have committed, this is not proof of causation. Children tend to 
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take in what is of value to them at the time and to by-pass much of 
the content that seems to be unsuitable for them. 

The actual effect of comics cannot be stated in general; it is dif- 
ferent for individual children. The comics may only play upon a 
need that is already there, a fear or anxiety that has previously lain 
dormant. The important thing is to know the individual child and his 
“tolerance point” for this kind of stimulation. If moderate reading of 
the comics makes a child preoccupied with crime and horror, special 
study of the child is indicated. Children’s choice of comics often 
reveals their needs, 

The effect of comics on children’s reading, likewise varies with 
individuals, Many children can and do find in books the same kind 
of satisfactions that they get from comics, Even the comics and the 
thrillers have some value: they increase the child’s vocabulary if he 
reads with comprehension the captions as well as the pictures. 

The main problem is to put comics in their place, They should not 
crowd out a child’s outdoor play, group activities, home duties, or 
more serious work to be done in school, 

Of their own accord most children outgrow their intense interest 
in the comics. Parents and teachers can further this process by 
(a) providing other reading material and facilities for broadening 
children’s interests, (b) helping them to evaluate the comics and 
select the best, and (c) understanding and respecting their opinions 
when they talk about the comics, 


Library resources 


materials available in public libraries, 
Parents who have had some experience in library work or are 
willing to learn may volunteer to help in the school library. They 
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can work at the desk while the teacher guides children in their 
choice of books and in their reading and study methods. 
Community resources can usually be found to supplement a 
meager supply of books. Individuals may donate suitable books and 
magazines. Social and civic organizations can influence the school 
board to buy needed reading materials and visual aids; sometimes 
such organizations meet an immediate emergency by raising funds 
themselves. It is of the utmost importance to meet every child’s 
interests and needs with a wide variety of instructional materials. 


BOOKS FOR PREADOLESCENT CHILDREN 


ANGELO, VALENTI. Golden Gate. New York: The Viking Press, 1939. 

ARASON, STEINGRIMUR. Smoky Bay. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1942, 

ATWATER, Ricuarp, and Atwater, F. H. Mr. Popper’s Penguins. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company, 1938. 

Brewton, Joun Epmunp. Under the Tent of the Sky. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1937. 

Brink, Caron. Caddie Woodlawn. New York: The Maemillan Company, 
1935. 

Carrot, Lewis. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Look- 
ing Glass. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. 

Cuase, Ricnarv. The Jack Tales. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1933. 

Coatswortn, ELIZABETH. The Cat Who Went to Heaven. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1930. 

DAUGHERTY, JAMES. Daniel Boone. New York: The Viking Press, 1939. 

D’Autatne, Incri, and D’Autarre, Epcar. Leif the Lucky. New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1941. 

Epmonps, Warrer D. The Matchlock Gun. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company, Inc., 1941. 

Ennicut, ELIZABETH. The Saturdays. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 

1941. 

. Thimble Summer. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1938. 

Esrrs, ELeanor. The Moffats. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
Inc., 1944. 

Estes, ELEANOR, and SLOBODKIN, Lovis. The Hundred Dresses. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1944. 
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Fivcer, CHARLES Joseru. Tales from Silver Lands. New York: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1924. 
Gates, Doris. Blue Willow. New York: The Viking Press, 1940. 
GEORGE, Jonn Lormar, and GEORGE, JEAN CrAIGHEAD. Vulpes, the Red 
Fox. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1948. 
GRAHAME, Kennetu. Wind in the Willows. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1933. 
Gray, ELIZABETH J. Adam of the Road. New York: The Viking Press, 1942. 
Hate, L. P. Peterkin Papers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 
Harca, Mary Corram. 13 Danish Tales. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., 1947. 
Hawes, Cuarues B. The Dark Frigate. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 
1924, 
Henry, MARGUERITE. King of the Wind. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany, 1948. 
. Misty of Chincoteague. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Company, 1947. 
Ho.uinc, Houuinc C. Paddle-to-the-Sea. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1941. 
Kincstey, CHARLES. The Heroes: or Greek Fairy Tales. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1936, 
Kirtine, Rupyarp. Just So Stories. New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1912. 
KJELGAARD, JAMES ARTHUR. Snow Dog. New York: Holiday House, 1948. 
Lawson, Roserr. Rabbit Hill. New York: The Viking Press, 1944, 
Lenski, Lois. Judy's Journey. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1947, 
Lortine, Hucn, The Story of Mr. Dolittle. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 1920. 
McCLosxey, Rosert. Homer Price. New York: The Viking Press, 1943. 
Pyre, Howard. The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 
« Wonder Clock: or Four and Twenty Marvelous Tales. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1887. 
Rankin, Louise S. Daughter of the Mountains. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1948. 
RANSOME, ARTHUR. Swallows and Amazons. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1931. 
Rounps, Gien. The Blind Colt. New York; Holiday House, 1941. 
SANDBURG, CARL. Early Moon. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc., 1930, 
Sawyer, Ruta. Roller Skates. New York: The Viking Press, 1936. 
Serey, Kate. The Good Master. New York: The Viking Press, 1935. 
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z The White Stag. New York: The Viking Press, 1937. 

SNEDEKER, CaroLwE D. Downright Dencey. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 1927. 

Sperry, ARMSTRONG. All Sail Set. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 1935. 

Spyrt, Joanna. Heidi. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. 

Sronc, PuL. Honk, the Moose. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 
1935. 

ToLKEIn, J. R. R. The Hobbit: or There and Back Again. Boston: Houghton 

P Mifflin Company, 1938. 

Travers, PameELA L. Mary Poppins. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1934. 

TREFFINGER, CARoLyn. Li Lun, Lad of Courage. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1947. 

UnTERMEYER, Lovis. This Singing World. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc., 1923. 

Van Stockum, Hipa. The Cottage at Bantry Bay. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1938. 

Warneck, THEopore. On Safari. New York: The Viking Press, 1940. 
WHEELER, Oran, and Devcuer, SysiL. Mozart, the Wonder Boy. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1941. 

Wiper, Laura I. The Long Winter. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1940. 


Amount of reading 


Extensive reading of interesting material is effective in increasing 
fluency of reading. During the preadolescent years children gen- 
erally do more voluntary reading than at any other age. This interest 
in wide reading should be encouraged and stimulated. A large 
amount of relatively simple material covering many fields develops 
better reading habits than a small amount of difficult reading. 


CHILDREN’S HUMOR 

Little is known about the sense of humor in general and still less 
about the objects or situations that ten-year-old children find amus- 
ing. Their humor seems to center around nonsense rhymes, comics, 
and caricatures (64). Children of this age delight in masks and 
costumes, They laugh about comical situations within their own 
experience, especially those having an element of grotesqueness 
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such as clowns, minstrels, and performing animals. Novelty is also 
amusing. One child wrote, “It was the first time I saw an elephant, 
so I laughed.” They tend to relate trivial and commonplace jokes. 
One metaphysically minded eleven-year-old girl wrote, “I think the 
funniest thing was that I was taught that God is everywhere, for 
if He is everywhere, He would be fat and thin and long and wide.” 

Teachers and parents who are able to enter into the child’s world 
of amusing happenings have established a real bond of sympathy and 
understanding, 


ARITHMETIC 


When the child enters the fourth grade his knowledge of the 
fundamental computations, the language of arithmetic, and also 
his ability “to apply thinking in situations involving number” should 
be inventoried. No new structure can be erected save on a firm 
foundation, and, if this foundation is lacking, the first task is to 
supply it. Having ascertained the individual needs and abilities of 
his pupils, the teacher should begin instruction at the level of their 
readiness and proficiency (141), and should provide practice for 
each new step. 

As in reading, so in learning “size language,” experience comes 
first. The modern emphasis is on using arithmetic to solve practical 
problems—interpreting numbers used in daily activities, for ex- 
ample, price tags; “using estimates to supplement exact computa- 
tions”; developing skills needed for accurate computations in school 
projects such as keeping store, planning a party, building a window 
box, making curtains; and using common measuring instruments 
effectively (70, pp. 102-104; 166, pp. 158-160). 

Work in arithmetic must be made socially significant as well as 
mathematically meaningful. Brueckner (21) listed experiences 
which interest children in arithmetic, help them appreciate its 
contribution to social progress, and lead to satisfaction through 
successful, worth-while achievement, In each unit there should 
be a variety of activities. Thus every child can find an outlet for 
his special abilities that will enable him to make a contribution to 
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the group. The units selected should make use of arithmetic skills 
already learned and also demonstrate the need for new related skills. 
If skillfully taught, such units offer opportunities for children to 
work cooperatively with others and to develop leadership ar.d social 
sensitivity. The following are a few suggested activities for a unit 
on earning, saving, and giving: | 

Reducing food expenses by budgeting income, shopping care- 
fully, making home gardens, raising chickens and rabbits, using 
leftovers. 

Reducing expenses of clothing and shelter by caring for clothing, 
using quality standards in purchasing, studying the question of 
buying vs. renting a home. 

Reducing operating expenses by using electricity, water, and 
fuel economically, and by making small repairs. 

Reducing miscellaneous expenses by providing home recreation, 
earning spending money, and carrying group insurance. These topics 
involved many applications of percentage, some computation with 
whole numbers, fractions, and decimals, and construction of graphs, 
tables, charts, and diagrams. 

Among the factors associated with successful achievement in prob- 
lem solving in sixth-grade arithmetic (62) are (a) arithmetic factors 
such as skill in fundamental operations; (b) ability to think ab- 
stractly with numbers and to estimate the answers to problems; 
(c) general reasoning ability; ability to note differences, likenesses, +» 
and spatial relations; memory; and ability to draw inferences; (d) 
general language ability; and (e) skill in the reading of graphs, 
charts, and tables. In correcting errors in subtraction, the better stu- 
dents may be expected to show greater insight, be more concerned 
about their errors, reason more effectively in attempting to locate 
errors, and show greater ingenuity in eliminating errors by proving 


their results (188). 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Nine- to twelve-year-old children generally have an avid interest 
in facts. Their accurate knowledge about airplanes, automobiles, 
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and practical science puts many an adult to shame. This increase in 
geographical, historical, and scientific facts should be accompanied 
by an advance in solving problems, seeing relations, and making 
application to real-life problems. These abilities are ends to which 
the acquisition of facts is only a means. In the social studies the 
building of permanent interests and the recognition of causal rela- 
tions are important objectives. 

Reports concerned with the teaching of social sciences (70, pp. 
138-155; 125, pp. 163-215; 166, pp. 268-288) emphasize the basic 
importance of studying the local community, beginning with an 
understanding of human relations in the class group and reaching 
out to wider relations. Gradually, through the social studies in 
grades four to eight, pupils should achieve a growing understanding 
of their role in the world today. 

Research in the social sciences, as in spelling and arithmetic, has 
resulted in the policy of reducing the number of essential facts to 
be learned—facts in history, geography, and civics that are in- 
dispensable to the intelligent reading of periodicals and books. This 
effort to provide a “map of values,” uncluttered by insignificant de- 
tail, is commendable. Parallel with this elimination of deadwood 
two trends are noticeable: to devote more time to social studies 
in grades four to six and to use all school activities as opportunities 
for teaching the ways of democracy. 

Social science teachers are concerned with problems of how to 
provide for individual differences, handle controversial issues, edu- 
cate for citizenship, use community resources, improve the local 
community, apply the problem approach in this field, and integrate 
social studies with other subject areas (137, 191). 


INTELLIGENCE 
Manifestations of intelligence 


A child reveals his intelligence by his “way of responding to prob- 
lem situations.” Instead of using merely an IQ to describe a child’s 
intelligence, psychologists are giving more detail about the way the 
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individual's mind works. They report their observations during the 
testing and describe each person by a profile showing variations in 
his different mental abilities. 

More specifically, the intelligence of nine- to twelve-year-old chil- 
dren is shown by their ability to detect absurdities and to see 
significant elements in a situation, by their sensible answers to ques- 
tions, by their success in understanding the precise meaning of 
words and in defining abstract words, by their power to detect verbal 
and mathematical relationships and to make generalizations, by their 
use of language, and by the possession of such information as might 
be acquired by an alert mind in daily contact with things and per- 
sons. These are attributes of educability. They constitute what is 
commonly called intelligent behavior. 

It is well known that young children think concretely. With in- 
creasing age their thinking becomes more abstract, acquires wider 
content, and, at the same time, is more “detailed and disciplined.” 
One of the notable advances made between the ninth and the 
twelfth years is the ability to define abstract words, Average ten- 
year-old children cannot give a satisfactory definition of “revenge,” 
“justice,” “pity,” or “charity.” But twelve-year-old children will tell 
you that revenge means “to get even with someone,” that justice 
means “to give people what they deserve,” that to pity means “to 
be sorry for someone,” and that charity consists in helping “those 
who are needy.” 

During this period children grow in ability to see relationships. 
At least half of eleven-year-old children recognize that a snake, 
cow, and sparrow are alike in that they “all are animals” or “all 
move” (171, pp. 265-266). The younger child classifies objects 
according to relatively superficial characteristics; the older child 
according to more fundamental and less obvious characteristics. 

Interest in puzzles is said to culminate in this period. Since many 
puzzles are problems in reasoning, this absorbing activity should 
be encouraged. . 

Memory is a major factor in intelligent behavior. At least half 
of the ten-year-old children tested are able to repeat six digits that 
have just been pronounced distinctly and with uniform emphasis. 
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At 11 years of age the majority of children repeat without errors 
sentences of approximately 20 syllables (171, p. 109). On certain 
memory tests there is a decline in rate of growth of children after 
age 12. Memory is not mere mechanical recall; it involves an active 
translation of the new facts into one’s own preconceived scheme of 
things. Children from different social groups draw on their respective 
backgrounds; they tend to change unfamiliar names and idioms in 
a story to more familiar ones. Usually they recast the story around 
a general scheme or some detail which is highly meaningful to them. 
Most difficult for a child to remember is something foreign to his 
“psychological field.” Certainly rote memory should not be empha- 
sized at the expense of practice in reasoning and the organization of 
knowledge. 


Growth in intelligence 


The mental growth curves of boys and girls are practically 
identical. However, individual curves differ markedly in form, and 
comparatively few conform closely to the average (55). Changes in 
mental organization occur with increasing age (5, p. 195). Various 
patterns of profiles of mental growth appear to arise out of differ- 
ent conditions. Sometimes artificial gains or losses, and variation 
in IQ may be attributed to uneven difficulty of test items (8, p. 
198). 

Relatively large fluctuations from one test to another over a 
period of five to ten years have been reported (see also pages 176- 
177). Thorndike (177) obtained fluctuations in IQ as high as 20 
points in 16 per cent of the children retested. In a longitudinal study 
of growth in intelligence from birth to 16 years of age, Hilden (69) 
reported the largest difference from test to retest as 64 IQ points; 
the smallest, 7; and the mean, 27. With 1,357 maladjusted children 
Hirt (72) found a smaller average change in 1Q-only 5 points. 
Most of the 1Q’s of these children remained the same or decreased; 
of the. 399 children initially below 70 IQ, 94 per cent were still 
below 70 when retested. The highest score prior to puberty seems 
to be most indicative of the child’s intelligence in mid-adoles- 
cence. 
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Conditions influencing growth in intelligence 


Within the limits set by heredity, intelligence develops with use. 
Recognizing this interaction between structure and function, the 
teacher, in appraising a child’s ability, should take into considera- 
tion his background and previous experiences. 

Education influences mental growth. From about 12 years on, 
education appears to play an increasingly important part. 

Though, for example, it is commonly accepted that a verbal intel- 
ligence test is the best test available for selecting children for 
academic education at the age of eleven plus, we cannot always be 
sure that justice is being done to children from homes where lin- 
guistic standards are low. Some years ago several thousands of 
Birmingham children who worked the author's vocabulary tests 
were divided into two groups representing poor and comparatively 
well-to-do districts respectively. The results showed that at ten years 
of age the children from the latter districts were able to score an 
average of 50 per cent more marks than their less fortunately placed 
fellows, but that as the age rose this advantage gradually slipped 
away and at the age of fourteen there was little to choose between 
the two types of child. Judgments, therefore, as to the relative 
amounts of intelligence possessed by those who have been sub- 
jected to linguistic tests may be dangerous unless we can be sure 
that the tested persons have been brought up in similar environ- 
ments and had the same kind of school training. Other things being 
equal, however, a person's mastery of language for general purposes 
is a reliable index to his intellectual powers. (189, pp. 25-26.) Davis 
and Hess (see page 349) attributed the superior showing which 
children from the higher occupational groups made on existing in- 
telligence tests to the nature of the test items. ` 


Nonacademic children 

Children are not equally educable. It has been estimated that 
approximately 15 to 18 per cent of elementary children fall in the 
dull normal group, having intelligence quotients between 70 or 75 
and 90. These are not morons. A moron is a feebleminded person 
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who, through the imperfect development of intelligence, is so lack- 
ing in “practical judgment as to be in need of social assistance or 
supervision” (40). 

Teachers can recognize marked mental retardation. Among 592 
children whom teachers referred to a psychological bureau because 
of suspected feeblemindedness, 51 per cent were classified by the 
Binet test as feebleminded, 46 per cent as borderline, and only 
3 per cent above the borderline level. 

Mental defect appears to be associated with a constellation of 
factors: retardation in traditional school systems, mentally defective 
brothers and sisters, oversuggestibility, preference for younger chil- 
dren as playmates, and a slow or dull manner. The vocabulary of 
mental defectives is markedly below normal. Even in practical, non- 
abstract types of work mentally deficient children are characterized 
by limited attention, limited use of experience, and a poor under- 
standing of interrelations. They find concentration increasingly hard 
as the work becomes more difficult. On the other hand, because they 
work less intensely than normal children, they are not so easily 
fatigued. Their rate of mental growth in later adolescence is rela- 
tively rapid; they can profit by continued education, These char- 
acteristics should be recognized and taken into account in their 
instruction. 

Fay and Doll (49) reported a striking instance of a seven-year- 
old boy whose case the psychologist and pediatrician had diagnosed 
as one of “essential idiocy.” The mother was advised to “place the 
child in an institution and forget that he had been born.” Further 
diagnosis showed normal social behavior, The retardation in lan- 
guage development appeared to be the result of impairment of a 
portion of the brain. During treatment his behavior improved 
markedly; his progress at the clinic school was slow but positive. 
Parents of mentally retarded children are greatly concerned with 
this question: “Is my child genuinely feebleminded, i.e., essentially 
incurable, or does the mental deficiency arise from causes which 
will yield to treatment?” Only a comprehensive diagnosis and an 
ample period of observation can answer this question. 

Follow-up studies have shown that nonacademic boys who have 
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had training in special schools hold a variety of useful positions and 
become worthy citizens (107). 


Gifted children 


Children recognized as gifted may be superior in abstract verbal 
ability or may possess special talents or abilities. It has been esti- 
mated that in the United States there are about one hundred thou- 
sand children with IQ’s of 130 and above. A large proportion of 
these gifted children are not identified, especially in the lower 
socioeconomic groups. In the absence of psychological services, 
many gifted children can be recognized by the following character- 
istics: unusually large and precise vocabulary, sustained attention, 
flexibility in adapting to new situations, creative imagination, fluency 
in writing and speaking, curiosity, independent thinking, ability to 
use abstract symbols and to derive generalizations or principles, 
wide interests and knowledge, love of reading, and superior phy- 
sique, vitality, energy, and emotional stability. They show these 
characteristics at an earlier age than the majority of children; they 
are “old for their years.” They are often two or three years ahead 
of their grade. They usually have a superior capacity for self- 
diagnosis and find ways of solving their everyday problems. How- 
ever, their school achievement is generally low in relation to their 
ability whereas, by contrast, the least intelligent achieve relatively 
more than might be expected from a knowledge of their mental 
ability (96). 

Gifted children show a wide variation in characteristics. Children 
above 170 IQ tend to have special difficulty in social adjustment. 
Children with Binet IQ’s above 150 have many problems of adjust- 
ment which tax even their high degree of insight and adaptability. 
Not the least of these is the problem of getting along with their 
peers and with inefficient and unreasonable persons in authority 
(81). The “optimum” range of intelligence for good all-round adjust- 
ment appears to be between 130 and 150 IQ. Like other children, 
those with high mental ability “must be considered as individuals 
requiring individual attention for optimum development” (35). 

Having identified the gifted children, the teacher should be sure 
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(a) to give them “room to grow” and not restrict their natural 
urge to learn; (b) to provide opportunities for them to select ex- 
periences appropriate for them, including typing, handicraft, experi- 
mentation, recreation, and creative work; and (c) to offer incentives 
for them to use their special abilities. Since they are capable of 
learning quickly they should be helped to acquire suitable study 
and reading methods. 

Gifted preadolescent children should have a large measure of 
individual freedom to plan their own education, set goals for them- 
selves, work out problems on their own initiative, and engage in 
work more or less akin to research. They should be excused from 
unnecessary drill. In the classroom and at home a wide variety of 
books should be available to them; excursions and visits to museums 
should be part of their curriculum. 

Tendencies to work below capacity, to daydream for want of 
something more interesting to do, and to “get by” on superficial 
quickness and clever guesses should be nipped in the bud. Gifted 
children should be keenly aware that their special capacities repre- 
sent an obligation to society. 

Some gifted children fail in school and become behavior prob- 
lems. What makes the difference between success and failure for 
bright children? The successful children tend to be sociable and 
outgoing. They like school. In contrast, the bright children who fail 
in school tend to be unsociable and withdrawn, immature, and 
overprotected. Emotional relations in their homes are likely to be 
poor. Those from higher socioeconomic levels have less vocational 
motivation to succeed than gifted children from poor homes. 

The learning of gifted children has been seriously neglected in 
many schools. At 10 years of age some of Terman’s group of gifted 
children had learned in spite of unsuitable curriculum and instruc- 
tion. Terman and Oden stated that “a considerable proportion of 
those in our gifted group languished in idleness throughout the 
grades and high school and failed to develop the ambition or habits 
of work necessary to make them successful in college” (172). Sub- 
jected to an unsuitable school program, they gradually forgot how 
to study or lost their interest and their drive to accomplish, 
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Gifted children need to be in some special classes where they are 
stimulated to do their best. One parent whose child had been placed 
in a special class for gifted children wrote as follows: “Tom has 
never put an effort into any of his work until this year, of his own 
accord. His improved record is incidentally affecting the whole 
attitude of the boy. The class has eliminated a superiority complex. 
He is no longer the only one who gets 100” (170, p. 790). Gifted 
children also need to understand persons whose abilities and back- 
grounds are different from their own. Perhaps most important of 
all is the cultivation of a sense of social responsibility. 


SPIRITUAL AND MORAL VALUES 


Spiritual values become real in acts of cooperation, sharing re- 
sponsibility, courage, kindness, fair play, sensitivity to other persons, 
appreciation of beauty, creative thinking. All these stem from a deep 
respect or even reverence for human beings. Persons, not material 
things, are the deepest concern of society; love, not force, is the path 
toward human betterment. These are basic principles that must 
somehow be translated into the daily conduct of children. Children 
need parents and teachers who speak of human values concretely— 
“not being mean to a new pupil, but thinking about how he feels.” 
Something the adult says casually may simmer in the child’s mind 
and emerge later as his own value. 

The broad point of view about spiritual values has been presented 
in a practical way ina yearbook of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Department of Elementary School Principals (121). There ex- 
amples are given of creative work and the ways in which it 
developed—clubs initiated through student interest, cooperative 
planning by students and teachers, a church program planned and 
carried out by the children themselves. 

Sixth-grade children have a strong sense of justice. If they think 
adults have been unfair they are quick to say so. Boys listed the 
following as things that annoyed and irritated them most: injustice, 
war, sarcasm, bullying, and “laughing when others get hurt” (204). 
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It is important for children to feel strongly and to be concerned 
with principles of justice. : 

In the intermediate grades children’s judgments become more 
finely drawn, and they take into consideration a larger moral field. 
Wide individual differences in the development of moral judgment 
result from differences in intellectual development, experience, social 
environment, and the habits and attitudes that grow out of these 
varied conditions, a 

During this period children develop increasing self-control. Ac- 
cording to Sanford and associates (146, pp. 639ff.), they learn to 
internalize social prohibitions and sanctions, thus making the socially 
acceptable behavior the thing they want to do. In other words, 
social sanctions have “become integrated with the Ego; the child 
who was once controlled by environmental pressures is now able 
to control himself.” However, unsocial impulses seem to be either 
redirected or submerged, not eliminated. To outward appearances 
at least, the child becomes increasingly socialized as he grows older, 
“We can view human development as a series of steps from self- 
centeredness to a gradual broadening and deepening of capacity to 
feel for others” (151). 

Children’s ideals help to guide their conduct, Their heroes and 
ideal persons change as their experience widens. As childhood ties 
loosen, they seek persons outside their family with whom to identify. 
From essays on the subject “The person I would like to be like,” 
Havighurst and others (67) found that as children grew older they 
tended to choose “glamorous” adults outside the family circle and 
later composite or imaginary characters. Their ideals are influenced 
by their social environment and socioeconomic status, and by the 
presence and behavior of leaders in schools, churches, and other 
agencies. Children need good examples. This is an old-fashioned 
idea, whose modern phrasing is that they need to identify them- 
selves with others—not so completely, however, that they lose con- 

` fidence in themselves ( 54), 

When a child is beginning to gain self-control, to internalize the 

social pressures that have been previously imposed upon him from 
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without, he has normal feelings of guilt and anxiety. He will blame 
or criticize himself even when others do not disapprove. 

Children nine to twelve want “yes and no” answers to questions 
about things that no man knoweth. Here is the chance to help them 
accept the idea that there are different ways of being right—that it is 
not “bad” to think and feel differently from other people. For ex- 
ample, the child of immigrant background is likely to assume that 
his parents’ ideas are wrong because they do not accord with those 
of his schoolmates. Since his security comes partly from being liked 
by his companions, he tries to be like them and to conform to their 
ways, instead of finding “plus values” in both ways of life. 


ATTITUDES AND INTERESTS 


Attitudes and interests are dynamic factors in learning; they are 
most influential in determining children’s behavior. Trends in inter- 
ests from age to age have been studied. 

In an extensive questionnaire study of children’s interests Jersild 
and Tasch (82) reported that children seem to find satisfaction in 
definite tasks like arithmetic in which they can see results. They are 
most interested in activities that have meaning and use for them. 
They prefer activities in which they participate. Their interests in 
arts and crafts flourish more often in school than out of school, 
unless they belong to the Scouts or some other organization in which 
arts and crafts are taught. They spend a large proportion of their 
time in uninspired or boring play activities. Their wishes are influ- 
enced more often by what they have learned to expect than by their 
needs. More information is needed about the underlying energy or 
drive expressed in many forms. 


Can attitudes be taught? 


The few investigations prompted by the question “Can attitudes 
be taught?” have yielded inconclusive results. Lichtenstein (98), in 
addition to reviewing the literature, reported an original research 
in grades four to six. He studied two attitudes—appreciation of the 
outdoors and the so-called scientific attitude. Although instruction 
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tended significantly to reduce superstitions, it did not affect social 
attitudes, scientific attitudes, or preference for movies rather than 
the out of doors. All that can be said is that under certain condi- 
tions certain attitudes can be changed. Motion pictures appear to be 
a particularly successful means of relaxing overrigid attitudes and 
imparting more desirable standards. The Birth of a Nation, for 
example, was found to improve children’s attitudes toward the 
Negro. In some, the new attitude persisted for 10 weeks or longer 
before it was replaced by old ways of thinking and feeling (131). 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Group experience 


Success in establishing himself in a group is most important to a 
nine- or a ten-year-old. During preadolescent years team spirit, class 
spirit, and group loyalties develop. From the fourth grade on, groups 
show an increase in the proportion of pairs of mutual friends, in 
“unattached” children, and in the complexity of interrelations. 

The word “gang” has an unsavory connotation which appears to 
be justified. Thrasher (179) pointed out that the gang appeals to 
boys as an escape from humdrum existence and that the experiences 
it affords may hinder adjustment to adult routine. For this reason it 
may have a demoralizing rather than a constructive, socializing ef- 
fect. Boys’ clubs, on the other hand, may meet their need for adven- 
ture and, at the same time, exert a constructive influence. 

Children of this age are likely to resist adult interference: “You 
can't play with so-and-so” or “Why don’t you ask so-and-so over to 
play with you?” They are frequently indifferent to social conventions 
and impatient with the little acts of politeness for which they see no 
reason. In polite society this attitude is a major source of conflict with 
adults. During the period when boys and girls are making their 
social adjustments to one another they tend to avoid adult super- 
vision. 

The teacher sometimes encounters group resistance. He can best 
handle this by letting them go ahead and helping them to thresh out 
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the issue. Through concrete experience children learn how to deal 
with dilemmas. They need to test limits. But in their moments of out- 
rageous rebellion children need to feel that their parents and teach- 
ers can “take it” and will not disown them. 

Children like to make rules and regulations for themselves. They 
like to vote—an expression of collective feeling. They want to be 
taken seriously in their attempts to function as a group. They want 
to work out their social relationships for themselves and to be ac- 
cepted by the group on their own merits. A solicitous teacher or par- 
ent cannot bestow the gift of popularity on any boy or girl; it must 
be achieved. 

The “social atom” (116) is a useful concept. It includes a “nucleus 
of persons emotionally related to an individual”: a center com- 
prising persons with whom relations actually exist and an outer part 
consisting of persons with whom relations are desired. Outside this 
nucleus is an area of acquaintances who lack emotional meaning for 
the individual. Associated with persons are preferences for certain 
objects, values, and objectives, which may also be measured socio- 


metrically. 


Social characteristics 


Children seem to go through stages in their understanding of 
people (189). The first is the black-and-white stage: persons are 
either good or bad, kind or unkind. Each is characterized or labeled 
by his dominant trait. At this stage children enjoy Aesop’s Fables, 
which focus attention on the central quality in each character. The 
second stage is the pattern-of-traits description of persons. Many 
personalities seem to be organized in this way. Most of the great 
characters in history comprised a constellation of characteristics op- 
erating harmoniously together. Children later recognize the existence 
of flaws or defects of character in otherwise admirable persons. When 
children realize that good and bad qualities can exist side by side 
in the same persons, they have progressed far toward an understand- 
ing of human nature. A still more mature stage of development is 
reptesented by the “individualized portrait.” Here one recognizes 
the subtleties of personality and the infinite complexity of an indi- 
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vidual’s motives in interaction with his environment. Each stage of 
development has value to the child, and premature attempts to bring 
him to a mature stage of understanding and tolerance are likely to be 
not only unsuccessful but detrimental. 

Preadolescents show indifference to the opposite sex. Interest in 
love stories is at its lowest ebb in grades five and six. Moreno (117) 
found that children chose the opposite sex less and less frequently 
from the first to the sixth grades, and then more and more frequently 
as they passed into adolescence. Between the ages of eight and ten, 
boys and girls tend to play less together and to manifest divergent 
interests. Mixed children’s parties at these ages are frequently a 
“howling” failure. There may be open teasing and antagonism. 
Nevertheless, even during this period both boys and girls are aware 
of their popularity or unpopularity with the opposite sex. 

Preadolescents tend to be somewhat flexible in their friendships. 
In one investigation (7) sixth-grade pupils were asked to write the 
names of their three best friends and their reasons for choosing them. 
Two weeks later they were again asked to name their best friends 
and to give reasons for any changes. One fifth made no changes, and 
almost the same number made one change. The rest—about three 
fifths—made two or more changes. Children’s choices of friends ap- 
pear to be more democratic when restricted to the classroom and 
more along class lines when out-of-school choices are given. 

Preadolescents, in general, are not good judges of the way others 
feel toward them. Hartley (65) reported that 140 ten- to twelve- 
year-old boys were not able to judge accurately how well they were 
accepted by others of their own age and sex; they were often not 
aware of how well they were liked by classmates. Nor was there a 
relation between their popularity and the intensity of their desire for 
social contacts. 

Preadolescents do not seem to have developed much social sensi- 
tivity, although they like to be with other children and to play with 
them in groups. Their gregariousness has a practical slant: they gang 
together because they can get things done; being a member of a 
group increases one’s sense of worth and importance. They also. de- 
rive necessary support from the group and change their standards as 
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the group changes or as they change membership in groups. It is 
rare for a child at this stage of development to have and maintain a 
conviction regardless of the prevailing attitudes of the group (146, 
p. 647). 


Factors related to social acceptance 


According to sociometric analysis, the child who is able to relate 
himself to at least one other child is also able to establish friendly 
relations in a group. The child who does not have a friend is not so 
well accepted. Those who have received social recognition seem to 
have developed their self-concept more adequately. As a child gains 
inner security, he becomes better able to relate himself to others and 
more spontaneous and flexible in working in a group. 

The relation between intelligence and selection-rejection is not 
clear, Jennings found little difference between the 1Q’s of the most 
chosen and the least chosen of the 400 girls whom she studied at the 
New York Training School for Girls (78). Grossmann and Wrighter 
(61) obtained from questionnaires answered by 117 sixth-grade 
children the names of the children they liked and did not like to sit 
near, walk home from school with, play with, have as a best friend, 
and elect as a class officer. The correlation between intelligence and 
selection-rejection was low, but the coefficient of correlation did not 
tell the whole story. “Intelligence did make a difference up to a cer- 
tain point—normal intelligence,” but superior intelligence made no 
appreciable further increase in a child’s chances of being chosen. A 
similar relation was reported between reading ability and selection- 
rejection. High academic success and intelligence quotient, as meas- 
ured by available tests, do not seem to be determinants of social 
acceptance. 

Social acceptance appears to have the same sort of relation to so- 
cioeconomic status. The most chosen children came from middle- 
class homes or homes of higher standing on the Barr scale, but status 
higher than middle class did not raise the selection-rejection score. 
An unskilled labor background seemed to be a handicap, but chil- 
dren from a professional background seemed to have no advantage 
over those whose parents were skilled workers or engaged in busi- 
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ness (61). Social participation, on the other hand, seems to be more 
closely related to socioeconomic background. The amount of social 
participation is greater among children from upper-class families. 

The reasons preadolescents give for choosing friends are primarily 
personal: they choose friends who are cheerful, kind, cooperative, 
generous, honest, even-tempered, polite, loyal, agreeable. Children 
eight to eleven usually put a high value on courage and loyalty. They 
break off friendships with children who are incompatible, conceited 
or bossy, disloyal or underhanded, bullying or quarrelsome, dis- 
honest or untruthful, uncooperative, noisy, or silly. As children grow 
older they show an increasing preference for responsibility and 
cleanliness in their friends. 

Other reasons for choosing friends vary with the situation. Pro- 
pinquity and similarity of interests seem to be important factors in 
choosing and changing friends. Two factors found to be associated 
with the preadolescent’s social relations were his school achievement 
and his father’s income. The child’s social relations were apparently 
unaffected by place of residence, length of residence in the commu- 
nity, the section of the country and the size of the town from which 
he came, and his religious affiliations, 

Many other factors enter into the complex network of acceptance 
and rejection. Individuals whom other children esteem highly are 
slightly superior in many respects: general health and vigor, con- 
formity, poise, initiative, courage, adaptability, dependability, emo- 
tional warmth, consideration for others, and originality (17). Children 
who are gentle, friendly, and charming frequently become cen- 
ters of attraction although they are not likely to be elected to posi- 


tions of leadership. Bonney (18) prepared a scale to measure the 
ability to win friends. 


Conditions favorable for social development 
e 


Favorable social attitudes and social sensitivity tend to develop 
when these conditions prevail: 


Adults set an example of kindness and consideration. 
Considerate attitudes shown by children and young people are 
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given recognition. (Too often success is obtained by defeating 
others. ) 

Children discuss both altruistic and aggressive behavior which they 
have observed and arrive at sound principles and generalizations 
that will guide their future conduct. 

Many opportunities for satisfying group experiences are provided. 
For example, one junior high school class had the choice of having a 
Christmas party for themselves or of giving a Christmas party for 
kindergarten children who would otherwise have little for Christ- 
mas. They decided to give a surprise party for the kindergarten chil- 
dren. They entertained the little children, served refreshments, and 
gave each child a toy. In evaluating the experience they unanimously 
decided that they had never had more fun at a Christmas party. 


Children’s sense of personal worth increases as they contribute to 
the welfare of the group. They develop a social imagination which 
helps them to put themselves in the other person’s place. 

Teachers should be aware of the network of feelings of attraction 
and repulsion that exists in the group, should know how these feel- 
ings originate, and how they affect pupils’ behavior and learning. 
They need to know why two children of equal intelligence and similar 
home backgrounds appeal so differently to their classmates, and why 
one is sought by many and the other is disliked. 

Many persons ask: “What happens to socially minded children 
brought up in a permissive, friendly home and school environment 
when they go out into a competitive world?” The answer is that the 
self-esteem and self-confidence which they have built helps them to 
meet new tasks and difficulties with composure and energy. 


EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Children nine to twelve should be helped to achieve increased 
control and modification, not repression, of emotions, for emotional 
patterns underlie and color all of life. Childish fears should decrease; 
caution increase. Children of this age perform daring stunts, but 
have more skill and better coordination to prevent serious injury. 
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Nevertheless, the spirit of adventure and a certain recklessness make 
the accident rate for these years very high. Fear of failure, of ridicule, 
or of being called a “sissy” is beginning to be more intense than fear 
of physical injury. 

In compositions about situations in which they had felt upset, a 
class of eight- and nine-year-old children often mentioned being 
afraid of their parents. For example, one child wrote as follows: 

One night my father brought home a glass merry-go-round. The merry- 
go-round was made of very thin glass. The next night I started to play with 
it. By mistake I touched the horse and it broke. I was very scared. 

Then I went into my room and left the broken horse there. Because of 
the accident I could not do my homework. 

When I broke the horse, I cut my finger and it started to bleed. My 
mother noticed the finger. She asked me what happened. I was very scared. 
I didn’t know what to say. Finally I told her all about it. I wondered what 
she would do. But all she said was, “I knew you would break it.” 

A child in the fifth or sixth grade tends to worry most about the 
health of members of his family, about his mother’s working too hard 
or getting sick, about his father’s losing his job, about school marks 
and failure on tests. His next most frequent worries are about his own 
personal adequacy and about another war (132, 203). 

Rural school children mention fear of animals most frequently 
(135). This fear decreases with age. Next in frequency are fears of 
natural phenomena—fire, storms, darkness. Girls expressed more fears 
than boys except with respect to school work. 

There are many weaknesses in the investigations of children’s 
fears; e.g., only certain fears may be reported, others may be re- 
pressed; the degree of emotion attached to the alleged source of fear 
is not indicated. 

Temper tantrums decrease as children acquire more subtle or ef- 
fective ways of getting what they want. However, fights are still fre- 
quent among eight-, nine-, and ten-year-old boys. 

Some tensions caused by disturbed social relations in the home 
may disappear with widening school relations. More often these 
tensions are merely concealed. Under a mask of indifference a child 
may be very sensitive to his teacher’s attitude toward him. He may 
be deeply hurt by criticism or by being unfavorably compared with 
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another child. A child who is rejected both at home and at school 
may suffer in silence or become rebellious and defiant. 

However, the child’s personality has capacity for self-repair and 
readjustment and an amazing ability to resist detrimental influences. 
Personal adjustment has been described by Lowrey as having these 
positive aspects: “inner emotional security,” “feelings of person ade- 
quacy” and being successful, happiness in interpersonal relations; 
“a realistic evaluation of the self,” adaptability and acceptance of his 
limitations (100, p. 15). Certain personality traits seem to go together 
and form patterns that are persistent, pervasive, and predictable, For 
example, the conscientious child is characterized by persistent effort, 
effective study habits, diligence in school, and creativity. His anxiety 
to measure up to standards may stem from a desire to avoid blame or 
feelings of guilt or to maintain his self-concept. 


Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS: 


1. Study one child’s development during the preadolescent years in writ- 
ing, drawing, written and spoken language, and arithmetic. Compare: 
your records with the development described in this chapter. 

2. Study any outbursts of anger or fear that have come to your attention. 
Describe the situation in which each one occurred. Who was present? 
What was the child’s relation to these persons? What did they do? What 
did the child do? What explanation did he give afterward? 

3. Make a “social atom” diagram of yourself or of some child you know 
very well, showing personal relations from birth to the present time. 

4. Observe a group of eight-, nine-, or ten-year-old children. What inter- 
action takes place; what forces are operating; how do the adult leader’s: 
words and acts influence the interaction? Why is group experience so: 
important for children of this age? 

5. What kinds of games are preferred by the preadolescent boys and girls: 
whom you have observed? What motor skills do they develop? 

6. How many children whom you know have been interested in making 
collections? What kind of things did they collect? 

7. Give examples of reasoning which you have observed in children of 
these ages. What was the stimulus to reasoning? What facts were used 
in the process? What factors may have caused errors in the conclusions? 


CHAPTER XIX 


Learning in the 


Preadolescent Period 


i ise school should be a laboratory for learning in which the teacher 
serves as a guide and consultant in an environment that offers suitable 
experiences for all the children. To guide children’s learning the 
teacher should know the abilities, interests, and desires or motives of 
each child. As a consultant he should know how children learn read- 
ing, arithmetic, and other fundamental processes (123); he should 
know the nature of their, specific difficulties, why they encounter 
these difficulties, and how they can avoid them. One child said when 
asked why the class liked their teacher so much, “She learns us 
good.” This teacher had analyzed the steps in children’s learning and 
could help them go forward without failure. 

In providing a favorable environment for learning, the teacher is 
concerned not only with appropriate materials and methods of in- 
struction but also with his relation to the children and their relation 
to one another. A favorable emotional climate will accelerate learn- 
ing; it will make learning a vital, happy experience for both teacher 
and child, A dull, drab, or hostile classroom atmosphere will retard 
learning and make it a distasteful, unhappy experience. The main 
problem is to discover the conditions and develop the procedures 
that will best facilitate the learning process with children of different 
ages engaged in different kinds of learning. Children like school work 
in which they can succeed and which seems useful to them. 

Children should learn the things they need to know. In a rural 


community they should learn how to use all their land to the best ad- 
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vantage and to maintain its fertility; how to obtain better food by 
raising chickens, rabbits, or other animals more efficiently; how to 
improve community and personal health; how to bring up children; 
how to be good citizens; how to prepare for the socially useful work 
which one can do best; and how to read to keep up to date. 


A DAY WITH TEN-YEAR-OLDS 5 


When the children came in before school they busied themselves by 
bringing the bulletin board up to date, experimenting in the science cor- 
ner, working on committees, writing, drawing, or reading at their desks. 

After the bell rang and after the reading of the Bible they planned the 
day’s work. The day was blocked out in large units. Within each block of 
time pupil-teacher planning was necessary: How much time would Jane’s 
social studies group need for their report? Frank’s group needed some 
class discussion on their project. The trip to the sugar refinery, which 
Ted’s father had arranged, must be discussed. And so on. 

After the planning session the teacher went from group to group, guid- 
ing their learning as they worked on their respective projects. The social 
studies period included numerous activities appealing to a variety of in- 
terests and appropriate to a wide range of abilities: Jim’s committee was 
getting information from a book on individual contributions to science, 
industry, agriculture, and human welfare. Nancy’s committee was prepar- 
ing a report on the work songs of the South. Dan was making an illustra- 
tion for his committee. Donald’s group was writing a report on the cotton 
gin, using the dictionary as needed. Most of the children were working 
with interest; concentration was intense, and the room was quiet except 
for the hum of discussion here and there. 

‘After social studies came recess with its opportunity for fun and good 
sportsmanship. 

Following recess the group worked on original stories, first writing 
spontaneously and then checking on grammar, spelling, and improvement 
in style. As each pupil finished his composition, he put it in a folder on 
the teacher’s desk and returned to work on individual tasks. The teacher 
checked their progress and helped them to do still more effective work, 

‘After lunch an arithmetic lesson with the entire group began with some 
large numbers and graphs that Jane’s committee had found in their read- 
ing. They decided to bring in other graphs and charts they had found. 
Later some children who were having difficulty with fractions came to 


* Adapted from The Elementary School in Action, pp. 17-22, Curriculum 
Office, Philadelphia Public Schools, with permission. 
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the teacher for special instruction. Others were practicing arithmetical 
processes in which they were weak. 

The music period provided release for mind and body; some sang while 
others danced to the music. 

The last period was used for reading and library experiences, The class 
was divided into three groups, each guided in selecting suitable reading 
material. The teacher spent her time in several ways: working with a 
small group of retarded readers, conferring with individual children about 
their choice of books, leading a discussion on books they had enjoyed, and 
reading aloud to the entire class, 

Several times during the day attention was given to the available health 
services and to other all-school matters, 

They stopped work in time to evaluate their day’s accomplishments 
and to suggest activities for the next day. 


A number of factors favorable to learning were present in this 
class: 

The teacher's personal contact with the children as they came into 
the classroom. 

Free activity before school officially began, 

Pupil-teacher planning. 

Work periods in which individuals and small groups concentrated 
on work they had chosen and planned. In these periods the children 
lived together, cooperating and contributing to their common goals. 

Learning of skills in connection with projects and in special periods 
assigned to skill subjects, 

Pupil participation in creative activities of their own choice on 
their present level of development. 

The program was flexible and balanced, This kind of program can- 
not be suddenly introduced. Children have “to learn to learn that 
way.” Though it is never 100 per cent successful, it is a growing, vital 
experience for pupils and teacher, 


KNOWING INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN 


The teacher’s first responsibility is to know the child. He needs to 
understand what a learning experience means to the child and how 
the child feels about it. F. or example, many children have an aversion 
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to health education; they feel it is the “same old thing” or “sissy stuff.” 

Some have a defensive reaction to subject matter that disturbs 
them or about which they have a preconceived idea of failure—the 
“I-never-could-do-math” attitude. If the teacher judges children’s 
achievement exclusively by his own cultural values, he may fail to 
understand them. 


Physical conditions 


Chronological age is often a poor indication of readiness to de- 
velop a skill or ability, whereas physiological maturity gives a child 
an advantage in learning. Other things being equal, a twelve-year- 
old girl who is more mature than some fifteen-year-old girls has a 
learning advantage over other twelve-year-olds. Energy level also 
may make a difference in school achievement. For example, one boy 
suffered from an initially low energy level, which interfered with his 
achievement in school subjects. He used up more calories in walking 
home to lunch than his lunch supplied. Since he needed rest and ade- 
quate food more than anything else, the teacher arranged for him to 
have a substantial hot lunch in school and rest periods during the 
school day. Attention to physical conditions is prerequisite to im- 
provement in learning. 


Intellectual interests and abilities 


Good mental ability enables a child to do the verbal tasks and ab- 
stract thinking that the traditional school requires. Children who 
have mental vitality and efficient study habits will do their home- 
work as a matter of course; those who lack these prerequisites will 
not do their homework unless it is interesting and important to them. 

Perception, especially superior word recognition, is basic to learn- 
ing. Values and needs may influence a child’s perception; much per- 
ception might be called “wishful perception.” 

Memory is a fundamental factor in learning; the learner must re- 
tain and relate his significant perceptions. Children’s memory may 
be affected by boredom, temporary excitement, worry over a scold- 
ing at home, or daydreaming. Quick learners are not, in general, 
quick forgetters. Children tend to remember things that are interest- 
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ing, familiar, meaningful in the light of their own culture. Bartlett 
(10) read a short folktale to a number of persons and asked them to 
reproduce it 15 minutes later and at longer time intervals. He found 
that they tended to simplify and organize it, change the unfamiliar 
to the more familiar, highlight certain incidents and group others 
around these, and make the story conform to their own beliefs and 
customs. More recent experiments have shown that individuals’ atti- 
tudes influence their comprehension and memory of reading passages. 

The ability to see relations is another requisite to learning. In 
drawing conclusions from the results of simple biological experi- 
ments (68) children made the following kinds of errors: incomplete 
answers; conclusions unwarranted by the given facts; conclusions 
contrary to the facts. Some pupils were able to understand the facts 
given but unable to draw the major inferences from them. Others 
erred because of inadequate reading comprehension or were misled 
by previous experience, 


Emotional conditions 


Tn this period there is a strong emotional readiness to learn. A 
sense of security and self-esteem acquired during these years enables 
the child thereafter to use his abilities to the best advantage, On the 
other hand, any disturbance in his emotional relations may affect his 
learning unfavorably (145). A child who is under constant pressure 
to achieve high standards may become anxious and try to escape 
from the situation. Thus parental prodding often defeats its own 
end. A defensive or rebellious attitude, or an intense drive to excel 
may likewise interfere with achievement. 

Conditions in the school may create unfavorable emotional condi- 
tions. Many children worry about their grades. Low marks on report 
cards often lead to dissatisfaction with school, and dissatisfaction 
leads to dropping out of school. As several youngsters said, “I fell be- 
hind and lost interest,” “Poor grades got on my nerves,” “I failed 
seventh grade and didn’t want to repeat.” Nonpromotion seems to 
intensify children’s feelings of inadequacy, which may also affect 
their relations with other pupils. Boys, in general, repeat more grades 
than girls and according to the teachers put forth less effort. One 
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explanation of this fact is that “the elementary school is a feminine 
world in which boys are not at home,” which means that it does not 
meet the needs of boys as well as it meets the needs of girls of the 
same age. Obviously, for the most effective broad learning, place- 
ment should be made on the basis of a knowledge of the individual 
child in relation to the conditions he will meet in the proposed group. 

On the positive side, school achievement meets many children’s 
emotional needs for respect, recognition, affection, and approval. 

Special tutoring may meet a child’s needs in peculiar ways. A ten- 
year-old may ask his mother to help him with his school work be- 
cause he wants close contact with her. But his satisfaction in gaining 
his mother’s attention may be accompanied by a vague feeling of 
inferiority and inadequacy. Only close observation of the child, sup- 
plemented by test results and other sources of information, can fur- 
nish an adequate basis for deciding whether to give him help or let 
him work out the problem for himself. 


Socioeconomic status 


There is little scientific evidence as to how much influence the 
child’s socioeconomic status exerts upon his learning. The parents’ 
own education and their attitude toward schooling, their occupa- 
tional and socioeconomic status, their expectations and ambitions 
for the child, the degree of intellectual stimulation in the home and 
neighborhood, the pressure of home duties and remunerative work, 
all are conditions that may influence learning, In general, a combina- 
tion of favorable factors in the child’s environment are associated 
with school achievement. Under favorable conditions, retardation 
grows less as children grow older. However, the relation between 
achievement test scores and socioeconomic status, when intelligence 


is held constant, is low. 
“Learning” the child is a prerequisite for teaching him. 


PROVIDING SUITABLE EXPERIENCES 


ided a more favorable environment, children’s 


If the school prov: 
decline as it now does in many school 


interest in learning would not 
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systems. The effective teacher uses materials of instruction to pro- 
vide the experiences each child needs. 

The curriculum, broadly interpreted, includes manifold experi- 
ences, materials, and equipment, which adequately meet the physi- 
cal, mental, social, and emotional needs of children of a particular 
stage of development. It should stimulate their interest and effort, 
It should furnish a graded succession of experiences through which 
the pupil becomes more and more capable of dealing with life situa- 
tions. Children should not, however, be expected to discuss problems 
beyond their level of maturity and experience. Everyone—pupils, 
teachers, and experts in each field—should share in the develop- 
ment of a curriculum that will provide a progression of experiences 
for each child. 

Time now spent on abstract subjects, remote from real life, could 
be used to solve personal and community problems. The school 
should be able to point to desirable changes which it has made in the 
community and in the lives of individuals. Froebel’s first lesson was 
about the number of goats on the hillside before and after the people 
were encouraged to raise goats. The Sloan Foundation study (43, 71, 
157) emphasizes learnings that will make better people in better 
communities. 

In general, schools should provide more opportunities for physical 
skills, for social experiences, for shopwork, for music appreciation, 
for dramatics, and for understanding the plant and animal life and 
other aspects of the immediate environment. After children have 
gained this knowledge they are ready to learn about the “high and 
far-off places.” Children should have the opportunity to relive and to 
express in some way what they have learned. Meaningful learning 
takes place through the continuous reconstruction of experience. 
Discussion affords an incentive to express ideas clearly to others. 

Play schools for children from five to twelve years old supplement 
home and school experiences. The play school at its best has both a 
therapeutic group to help the disturbed child adjust to other people 
and learn to handle his aggressive impulses, and play groups for nor- 
mal children at each stage of development. One important feature 
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of the play school is dramatic play in which children can recreate 
their experiences and express their emotions. 

The summer camp also supplements the learning experiences of- 
fered in the school. Summer camps have done wonders for some 
children. In camp, children have a strong need to learn to adjust to 
others; they also have the chance to see themselves objectively (202). 

The Scouts, 4H Clubs, Future Farmers of America, and other 
youth-serving agencies have helped millions of children and young 
people to grow physically, socially, and emotionally. Some of the 
ways in which girl scouting helps children to grow were outlined in 
the Girl Scout Leader (95): 


Giving her opportunities to choose activities, express her ideas, 
listen to others, take part in making plans, accept choices of other 
members. 

Helping her to learn how to do and make things of value to her 
and the group. 

Encouraging her to accept as much responsibility as she is able 
to carry without strain. 

Helping her to learn to do home duties, to appreciate the beauty in 
her environment, and to understand family relations. 

Planning the participation of troop members in community services 
and in world friendship projects. 


Firsthand experiences 


Field trips have many learning values. Usually it is best to have 
one or two definite purposes in making each trip. The fifth grade of 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College visited a toy shop and after- 
ward made wooden toys in industrial arts class or visited a milk sta- 
tion and afterward made butter and cheese in the cooking laboratory. 
They took a trip to the old Van Cortlandt Mansion to study colonial 
life and industries. They went to a bakery, to neighboring stores, and 
to a food exhibition to supplement their practical work in home eco- 
nomics. In order to derive the most benefit from field trips, the class 
should discuss beforehand what to look for and should summarize 


their findings after the trip. 
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During these years children may learn much about the workers in 
their community and the work they do, about the plants and animals 
and soil of the region, about the history and folk lore and folk son gs 
of their part of the country, One class selected as a project the study 
of their community. This study took them to the library to look up 
the history, to their parents and grandparents for firsthand informa- 
tion, to farms and industries, to businessmen and workers. They sum- 
marized their knowledge in charts, pictures, and other visual aids, 
and invited the citizens of the town to an exhibit of their work. In 
experiences of this kind the social learnings; the practice in initiative, 
responsibility, study skills and the problem-solving method; and the 
improvement in communication skills are more important outcomes 
than the facts learned. 


Instructional materials 


When firsthand experiences are out of the question, the teacher 
may use other means to build up the children’s background of un- 
derstanding, 

A classroom library covering a wide range of interests and levels of 
ability offers children opportunity to select the reading material 
they need. To prevent retarded readers from feeling embarrassed, 
books should not be labeled by grade. Differentiated assignments 
are impossible without a wide range of suitable books and other ma- 
terials. Dramas, short stories, and films that help children to gain 
insight into human relations should have a prominent place. 

Books should be preceded or supplemented by related pictures, 
film strips, motion pictures, radio broadcasts, records, exhibits, and 
talks or demonstrations by members of the community who have 
„traveled or who possess special skills. For example, one old fellow in 
a rural community was asked to come to school to show the children 
how he made his fine, strong hickory baskets. Other members of the 
community were invited to demonstrate their weaving methods; still 
others to teach the children unpublished folk songs. 

z With a wealth of suitable materials, it is possible for every child to 
go ahead at his own rate. If he needs instruction in some specific 
skill, he can join a small group of children who need similar help 
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from the teacher. From time to time he takes part in group activities 
that provide practice in communication and stimulation to further 
learning. 

Group experiences 

Group experiences are learning experiences. Studies of the emo- 
tional climate of groups have shown how the leader’s attitude and 
methods affect what children learn and the ways in which they learn 
(99, 175). Morale was higher in democratic than in autocratic or 
laissez-faire groups. Ten-year-old boys in the democratic group 
showed initiative in making plans, used their time to good advan- 
tage, worked happily and industriously together toward common 
goals, thought in terms of “we” rather than “I,” and were friendly 
and considerate of one another and of the leader. This behavior was 
the result of attitudes built in the boys themselves; it was not de- 
pendent upon the leader’s presence. These are evidences of a favor- 
able emotional climate. 

The democratic leader has a deep respect for every individual. He 
works as a member of the group, helps them to develop plans, is a 
source of information, and gives just enough assistance so that they 
can succeed by themselves. Questions such as “Do you think we will 
have time to do this?” and “What is the most important thing to do 
first?” help the pupils to plan wisely. 

Children learn more efficiently through pupil-teacher planning. 
When they share in the management of the classroom, they feel that 
they are an important part of a going concern. Because they have 
had a part in determining their daily activities, they understand bet- 
ter what they are to do and cooperate more effectively. 

One of the most effective ways of meeting the needs of individual 
children is the small group or subgroup technique (174). Each com- 
mittee or subgroup takes responsibility for studying one phase of a 
problem and reporting it clearly, correctly, and vividly to the class. 
This method improves comprehension because the pupils have a so- 
cial motive for understanding what they read and hear. Successful 
subgroups do not “just happen”; considerable skill and knowledge 
of the science of group dynamics is involved in making them success- 
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ful. Knowing his pupils, the teacher tries to group children of differ- 
ent abilities, each of whom will feel responsible for contributing his 
special knowledge or skill to the group. The teacher will also help 
them to state their goal definitely and learn to work together to- 
ward it. 

Any group experience that increases a child’s self-esteem and 
sense of worth has a tonic effect on his learning. For example, a 
school council enables every pupil to share in making improvements 
in the whole school. The council deals successfully with many real 
school problems such as the following: 


l. Protecting the little children from being hurt by the older boys 
who are playing ball. One council solved this problem by marking 
off a corner of the yard for ball players and teaching the little chil- 
dren to play in another part of the yard. 

2. Improving conditions in the lunchroom. One council made rec- 
ommendations for a cleanliness campaign, devised better methods 
of entering and leaving the lunchroom, and suggested methods for 
the more efficient serving of hot food. 


As memberships in the council rotate, many children have the op- 
portunity to learn how to contribute to and gain Satisfaction from 
the success of the group. Group decision methods for getting con- 
certed action on school problems are effective at this age. 

In dealing with real problems within their experience, children 
learn to use the problem-solying method: stating the problem in 
their own words, suggesting solutions, appraising each solution, and 
finding ways of carrying out the best one. As they discover things for 
themselves and solve real problems, children find school an exciting 
place. This kind of experience also lays the foundation for thought- 
ful citizenship. 

The possibility of harmful learnings from the wrong kind of group 
experience should also be recognized. To gain status with the gang, 
ten-year-olds may steal or commit other crimes, Loyalty to one’s 
group often takes the form of hostility to other groups. Out of this 
antagonism arises gang warfare. Hostility toward “outgroups” may 
be minimized by encouraging the child to belong to several groups. 
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It is far better for the teacher to stress common human problems and 
relations than to emphasize group differences. When problems of 
group differences do arise they should be faced honestly. 


The role of instruction in learning 


It is not enough simply to provide group experiences, an emotional 
climate favorable to learning, or a wealth of instructional materials. 
In addition, the teacher should guide individual children in their 
choice of experiences and in the learning process. Neither does ade- 
quate motivation alone ensure the most effective learning, although 
the intensity of the need which drives an individual to action prob- 
ably determines the amount he learns and the speed with which he 
learns. Nor is learning guaranteed by mere repetition of the task, al- 
though practice is one of its basic conditions. Instruction refers to 
guidance toward more effective ways of learning. For example, in an 
experiment in learning to throw darts at a target children in one 
group were encouraged to do their best but received no specific in- 
struction. As a result of practice alone, their skill was no better than 
that of another group who had had no practice. Obviously they 
needed to understand concretely how to improve their performance. 
In the absence of analysis and critical evaluation of their work, errors 
tend to persist. One can practice errors as well as effective methods 
of work. This is the “tragedy of errors.” 

Pupils frequently fall into inefficient ways of learning because 
they have not had expert guidance in the initial stages of the process. 
Somehow the pupil must learn to find the principle, to discover the 
structure and inner connections of a learning situation. This means, 
first of all, selecting learning material which contains form and struc- 
ture, and, second, teaching pupils how to discover such inner rela- 
tionships for themselves. For example, by preliminary skimming of 
a reading passage children can learn to find the author’s pattern of 
thought. Individuals of every age are in a better position to solve a 
problem as soon as they find an organizing’ principle. Instead of 
telling the child the principles underlying the solution of a problem, 
it is better to help him discover them for himself. Sometimes a ques- 
tion will call the child’s attention to the principle. Sometimes situa- 
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tions can be modified so as to reveal new elements that make the 
solution evident to the child. 

Learning should be goal directed. The right time for a child to 
learn anything is, as E. L. Thorndike has said, when he needs it. A 
definite goal plus a knowledge of the results he is achieving evokes 
the child’s optimum interest and effort. Extrinsic rewards and pun- 
ishments are not substitutes for a task which the child considers 
worth-while:and important. 

Progress in learning depends on satisfaction. However, what con- 
stitutes satisfaction varies with the particular child and the particular 
circumstances. A parent’s or teacher’s approval, especially if mani- 
fested in the presence of his gang, may annoy or embarrass a twelve- 
year-old. Some children actually find it exciting to be scolded. Only 
when parents and teachers enter a child’s world can they really know 
what gives him satisfaction and annoyance. 

The principles of readiness and self-selection enter into effective 
instruction. Children with whom formal training in arithmetic was 
postponed until the sixth grade rapidly reached the level of achieve- 
ment of children who had been studying arithmetic since the third 
grade. Sixth-grade pupils learned as much about time concepts from 
free reading, motion pictures, radio, and other everyday experiences 
as did similar pupils who had had systematic training in history and 
chronology. Each pupil has his own most effective method of learn- 
ing, which teachers should recognize. 

Much more work needs to be done in finding the most effective 
methods of instruction—to test the value of slide films, motion pic- 
tures, role playing, and other methods of instruction and guidance 
now being introduced in elementary schools. It is rewarding to ob- 
serve successful and unsuccessful learners in action, For example, 
children who copied letters learned to write more effectively than 
„those who traced. Children acquired skill in ring-toss most efficiently 
when they used correct form in holding and throwing the ring, and 
were given knowledge of results in a positive form: “Throw a little 
lower next time.” Good learners continued to use the procedures that 


brought success, whereas poor learners seldom took time to observe 
the process. 
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Self-appraisal 

Pupils’ evaluation of their activities, individually and in groups, is 
part of instruction; it makes children more aware of the learning 
process. Hildreth (70) suggested the following form of pupil self- 
appraisal. 


I have improved in . 
I need to improve in ; 
I have done the best I can in ——. 


Before going ahead with a new activity they may gain suggestions 
from their previous experience. At the end of a work period they can 
appraise what they have done and discuss how to improve their 
methods next time. If the project was unsuccessful they may discuss 
“what was wrong with our planning.” In the midst of an activity: or 
game they may stop to settle some dispute about rules or the be- 
havior of individuals. Both children and parents should be more 
aware of the learning that has actually taken place. 


LEARNING POETRY 


Children should first listen to or read a poem as a whole and dis- 
cuss it in relation to their own experience. Unless the poem is too 
long, they may read it in its entirety several times every day until 
parts of it can be easily recalled, They may need to give additional 
study to the parts which are difficult to remember. However, it may 
be preferable to learn it part by part. The latter method seems to be 
more suitable for memorizing long poems; it also works better with 
younger and less intelligent children. In general, the “whole” method 
is preferable in some situations and the “part” method in others. If 
the poem is one worth remembering permanently, it should be re- 
peated a number of times after it has first been learned, 


IMPROVING WRITING ABILITY 


Children are motivated by meaningful writing assignments. As 
they discover more and more uses for handwriting, they become 
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more willing to practice the movements which result in the desired 
speed and quality. Drill on the specific letters which are making their 
handwriting illegible is more effective than general drill in hand- 
writing. 

Children should set their own standards against which to check 
their written work. To measure improvement, children and teachers 
should keep dated samples of writing and compare them from time 
to time. 

Many systems of writing break down when put to the tests of 
speed and legibility. When children find that they cannot write 
rapidly by means of the method which they were taught, they dis- 
card it and write in any way that will enable them to get their work 
finished. 


IMPROVING DRAWING ABILITIES 


Children’s art work may be improved if art is presented as a way 
of expressing one’s glimpses of beauty and order. One teacher en- 
couraged children to take plenty of time observing things about 
them before they began to express what they saw with paints and 
charcoal. The teacher should also take his time about acquainting 
pupils with the formulated ideals of art—organization, sincerity, 
movement, proportion, significant form, avoidance of unimportant 
details, and originality. These ideals may grow out of discussions of 
a variety of pictures: “Why do we like these pictures?” Ideals may 
also be acquired from observation of good color combinations and 
significant form in works of art found in museums, in books, or in the 
classroom (160). 

Instruction should come as a supplement to the children’s free ex- 
pression. Using their own work as a starting point, the teacher may 
help them learn certain techniques and discover certain principles. 
For example, one class began of their own accord to draw birds. 
Their drawing bore little resemblance to the genus bird. One looked 
like a blended horse and ostrich, The teacher then called attention 
to a recent exhibit of birds which the children had seen, asked them 
how the bird’s head compared in size with its body, and by means of 
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several ovals and a few simple straight lines showed them how the 
essential bird form might be used in the creation of a work of art. 
Many adults frankly say, “I simply can’t draw” and go on to deny 
the possibility of improving artistic aptitude by training. In all proba- 
bility they are mistaken. When children with no apparent artistic 
talent followed a “special program of instruction including free ex- 
pression and motivation” (147), their art ability definitely improved. 
Artistic achievement is retarded by unfavorable home conditions, 
lack of proper art materials, absence of incentive to draw well, and 
undeveloped sensitivity to the elements of artistic quality. 


IMPROVING LANGUAGE ABILITIES 


Children in this period have not outgrown their enjoyment of dra- 
matic play. Plays written by the children themselves are especially 
valuable in promoting vivid and forceful speech. However, the chief 
means of improving children’s speech consists in the everyday con- 
versation which social life demands and which is a natural part of 
the activities in which children engage. With respect to other values, 
one finished dramatic production probably has less educational value 
than five or ten more spontaneous productions. 


Learning to read more efficiently (198, 199) 


Suggestions for instruction in reading have already been given 
(see pages 380-386). Without doubt this age period is a crucial time 
for perfecting the skills already acquired and for developing higher 
levels of reading comprehension. By the time the child enters fourth 
grade he should have acquired fundamental word recognition skills, 
accurate return sweep from one line to the next, a basic vocabulary 
rich in meanings, ability to comprehend thought units and to enjoy 
‘or apply what he reads. However, instruction in reading must be 
‘continued. The child should be helped to learn the most efficient 
methods of reading in different fields. 

The following suggestions are important points for teachers to 
keep in mind while helping preadolescents to make progress in 
reading: 
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1. Provide proper seating and adequate lighting—15 to 20 foot- 
candles, without glare. 

2. Begin instruction at the child’s present level of proficiency. 
Have available suitable reading experiences for each child. Do not 
force the child into material that is beyond his thinking level or his 
present reading skill. 

8. Provide for and encourage voluntary reading related to pupils’ 
individual interests and to the classroom activities. 

4, Encourage children to read in order to find answers to their 
questions. Encourage them also to read books that quicken their sym- 
pathies and enlarge their understanding of people. 

5. Help pupils to develop new reading skills appropriate to their 
present interests and needs, 

6. Give assignments and examinations that require sound methods 
of reading. If pupils are expected to know isolated details they will 
read to get details. If they are expected to discover the author's pat- 
tern of thought and relate it to their previous experiences and to 
their present problems, they will read with this purpose in mind. 

7. Help children to acquire a larger and more precise vocabulary 
in the fields in which they are studying. To a large extent, they will 
acquire this vocabulary as a by-product of their reading and class 
discussion. However, special attention may be given to noting unfa- 
miliar words in their context. The child may check these words as he 
reads and later look them up in the dictionary, study them, and use 
them. 

8. Diagnose the special reading difficulties of individuals and 
apply appropriate treatment. Causes of reading deficiency may be 
physical and constitutional, psychological, or environmental. They 

* include visual and auditory defects; insufficient mental maturity for 
the reasoning processes involved in reading; a poor start in the 
primary grades because of absence, change of schools, poor teach- * 
ing, or other factors; an inadequate background of experience with 
things and with words; speech defects: personality and emotional 
factors; a hostile or apprehensive attitude toward reading; and the 
conviction that one is a “failure” in reading (158). Obviously there 
is no one best method for remedying reading deficiencies that arise 
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from such diverse causes. A combination of methods appropriate 
to the individual ‘child must be employed. 


Conditions conducive to reading 


Reading in these grades should grow out of activities in which 
the children are vitally interested: a study of their community, a 
health or safety problem, dramatizations, social studies and science 
activities, a book fair, assembly programs, maintaining a bulletin 
board and file of current-events clippings, listening to a radio pro- 
gram, or seeing a movie. Children read enthusiastically for such 
ends, Working together further enhances their interest and enjoy- 
ment, and prevents them from substituting reading for living. Read- 
ing may also be stimulated by attractive displays of books, excerpts 
read by teacher or librarian, book reviews written by pupils, and 
discussions of books and articles read. 

There are many ways of integrating the language arts: sharing 
experiences about the subject before reading, contributing the ideas 
gained from independent reading through individual or group re- 
ports, written compositions, plays, and radio scripts. All these forms 
of written work require correct spelling, which can be taught as 
it is needed. Quiz games teach children to ask intelligent questions 
and to give definite, precise, relevant answers. Listening to effective 
oral reading gives pleasure and increases knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of literature. Children may develop special skills through 
games: matching the title of a news item with the article from 
which it was cut; asking “What word could be used in place 
of _____?” (192); or practicing the correct use in sentences of 
words that have more thari one meaning. Giving the class name to 
several objects is illustrated below: 


1 chair + 1 table + 1 desk = 8 articles of . 


Another kind of practice is to tell in one sentence what a fable 
teaches. Rearranging jumbled sentences is a good first step in learn- 
ing to outline and to construct logical paragraphs. To test compre- 
hension of descriptive passages the teacher may ask children to draw 
what is described. This last device often reveals amazing misconcep- 
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tions, as, for example, when children were asked to illustrated the 
story of God driving Adam and Eve out of the Garden of Eden: most 
of the children drew God at the wheel of a Ford car with Adam and 
Eve in the back seat! Exercises of this kind are an interesting sup- 
plement to the teaching of word meanings in context, 


IMPROVEMENT OF SPELLING 
The following are recommended procedures for teaching spelling: 


l. Select words which the children need to use at present (57, 
pp. 206-209). These words constitute the best kind of spelling list 
—one that is appropriate to each pupil. This list may be supple- 
mented and checked by lists derived from scientific studies of the 
words most frequently used in writing and of those most frequently 
misspelled (4, 110, 142, 168). Spelling demons, i.e., words which 
have nothing to recommend them but their difficulty, are no longer 
taught. 

2. Be sure that the children comprehend the meaning of each 
word. Firsthand experience with the word and practice in using it 
in sentences and in conversation make its meaning clear. 

8. Plan the daily school activities to provide many opportunities 
for pupils to see, hear, pronounce, and write the commonly used 
words which they should learn to spell. Teachers can help children 
reinforce the perception of a difficult word by pronouncing it ac- 
curately and clearly, noting its parts—phonie elements, syllables, 
prefixes, suffixes—and calling attention to any peculiarities that may 
cause difficulty. It helps some children to trace the word, written 
large; this reinforces the auditory and visual stimuli. Children’s 
attention should be directed toward the correct spelling of the word, 
not toward the errors they have made. For this reason it is better 
for the teacher to make a list of the words the child has misspelled 
rather than to underline the misspelled words in his composition 
before returning it to him. Since spelling achievement in the upper 
grades is largely the by-product of reading and writing, it is essen- 
tial to develop habits of clear word perception. 
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4, Encourage the child to plan his own spelling lessons, set his 
own goals, and make progress toward them. 

5. Provide special drill on difficult words and difficult parts of 
words as the need is indicated. It has been found that “ie” and “ei,” 
“al” and “le,” “ence” and “ance,” “ent” and “ant,” “able” and 
“ible” are frequently confused and that misspellings occur more, 
often in the middle of the word than at the beginning or end. 

6. Encourage the habit of using the dictionary in case of doubt. 

7. Develop a desire to spell accurately. 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


The general principles proposed for learning arithmetic in the 
primary grades apply to this period as well. Much more information 
may be gained from books dealing specifically with this subject and 
from chapters of books concerned with learning in the elementary 
school. A few points may be profitably emphasized here: 


1. There should be a gradation from easy to difficult combina- 
tions, processes, and problems, and practical problems should be 
introduced before the more abstract consideration of the processes. 
For example, percentage should be familiar to the pupils in concept 
and in use before it is introduced as an arithmetical process. The 
meanings of fractions should be taught as need arises and as children 
become ready (through experience) to understand them. Time is 
still wasted in giving excessive practice in certain combinations 
(which children greatly overlearn) and scanty practice in combina- 
tions that present real difficulty (176). Children themselves recog- 
nize the need for drill on certain arithmetic processes, still difficult 
for them, which they wish to use in their activities. 

2. At any given time instruction should begin at the pupil’s level 
of accomplishment, should review content previously taught, and 
should give whatever special instruction is necessary to supply de- 
ficiencies, When the teacher meets a group of pupils for the first 
time, he may ascertain their arithmetical knowledge by giving a 
standardized arithmetic test (12, 29, 112) or an informal teacher- 
made test. 
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8. Standards of achievement should be individual. Time should 
not be wasted, nor failure invited, by attempts to bring all the 
children of a grade up to a common level of accomplishment. There 
are some pupils who cannot grasp the abstract aspects of arithmetic; 
they should not be forced to attempt the impossible. 

4. Real problems should be utilized. Problems that already con- 
front the children in their home or school activities, and problems 
such as they are likely to meet in life, are more interesting to them 
than purely hypothetical problems. Moreover, these real problems 
are not difficult to find in a school where children live: 

“I have 25 cents to spend for lunch. Which are the best foods on 
today’s lunchroom menu to buy with this amount of money?” 

5. Attention should be given to each child’s basic equipment 
for problem solving: ability to read and understand the terms used, 
the facts given, and the solution required; ability to decide when to 
use addition, subtraction, multiplication, or division; ability to judge 
whether the answer obtained is a reasonable one. Stevenson's Prob- 
lem Analysis Arithmetic Reading Test? is helpful in finding out 
which factors are causing trouble for a given child. 

6. Individual initiative and responsibility should be encouraged. 
A very simple method which stimulated initiative and interest in 
learning arithmetic was to schedule a study hour each day in which 
pupils worked on problems at their own rate of speed and felt free 
to go to the teacher for help when they needed it. The hour was un- 
interrupted except when a new process was to be introduced; then 
specific instruction was given. 


The use of graphs can be appropriately taught during these years. 
Strickland (167) found that children in the second, third, and fourth 
grades readily understood six types of graphs—the developmental 
picture chart, unit pictograph, bar graph with figures given, bar on 
grid, line graph, and circle graph—as long as the subject matter 
represented was in line with their current classroom interests, The 
content of the social studies offers many possibilities for the use 


° For grades four to six. Published by the Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Ill. 
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of graphs which contribute to children’s information as well as in- 
crease their facility in quantitative thinking. 

Teachers should give attention to what Stoddard has called the 
“higher synthesis” (161, p. 9). Without practice and instruction in 
seeing how the parts of the problem are related to its solution, the 
pupils become skillful only in numerical manipulation. 


LEARNING TO UNDERSTAND OTHER PEOPLE 


Through association with others in a large family, in school, and 
in play groups, the child learns how his words or acts affect them. 
He learns that insistence upon having his own way ostracizes him 
from the group, while a generous act wins friends. By observing 
persons who are successful in social situations, an intelligent child 
can learn to recognize the kind of behavior that is socially desirable. 
A child who has less social sensitivity may need specific help in learn- 
ing to understand others as part of a gradually enlarging social 
experience. 

The sociodrama is especially effective in helping children to 
think and feel with other persons, to put themselves temporarily 
in someone else’s place. Dramatization and role playing are forms of 
“imaginative experiment.” Children learn about people by trying 
to act as they do, just as they learn about material things from han- 
dling and using them. Role playing gives children a chance to try 
on a variety of personality “masks.” 

The reading of autobiographies and true-to-life fiction gives in- 
sight into people’s behavior and motives. The writing of dramas 
and stories gives practice in seeing things through others’ eyes. In 
history one tries to discern the motives and intentions of the men 
and women who have influenced national and world events. The 
value of movies and radio for the understanding of personality 
depends upon whether they portray character accurately or falsely. 

Children need to know more than half-truths about the people 
of other lands. They can come closer to children in other countries 
by means of truthful motion pictures and stories that tell what other 
children talk about, what they think about, the games they play, and 
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the way they spend their time. When they give money for food, 
seeds, or other things needed by underprivileged people in any 
part of the world, they should see pictures of these people and hear 
or read true stories of how their money was used. One of the finest 
types of project is the exchange of drawings, pictures, letters, and 
gifts with individual children or classes in other parts of the world. 


“TOWARD BETTER TEACHING” 


According to the 1949 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development (6), good teaching has six char- 
acteristics: 


1. It creates an environment in which every child can succeed 
because the school experiences offered are appropriate to his ability 
and needs. 

2. Teacher and pupils learn together; the class is a group working 
together to achieve goals which all accept as worth-while. 

3. The teacher's most important work is to guide pupils’ learning 
and behavior so that they develop self-direction and self-reliance. 

4. Teachers encourage pupils to discover, to create, and to gain 
new insights in the fields of their choice. 

5. Teachers help pupils to develop values through example, indi- 
vidual and group guidance, and social living; to translate their values 
into community betterment projects suited to their age and ability. 

6. Teachers show pupils how to evaluate their learning—how to 
determine whether they are reaching the specific goals they have 
set for themselves. 


To translate these sound generalizations into psychologically sound 
day-by-day procedures is indeed a challenging task. 


Questions and Problems 


FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 


1. Observe the study habits of a small number of pupils who are doing 
exceptionally good work. Watch them at work; analyze with them their 
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written and oral work. Obtain diary records of their 24-hour activities, 
and discuss their study habits with them. Study in the same way a num- 
ber of pupils doing the poorest academic work. Compare the results 
for the two groups. 


. Sit beside a child while he is doing arithmetic and ask him to think 


aloud as he works. What are his mental processes? 


. How can a teacher help a boy to play baseball more skillfully? To 


write? To draw? To establish friendly contacts? To meet difficulties 
calmly? In each case describe the conditions under which the results 
are attained. 


. How can a child be encouraged to read more suitable books and 


magazines? 


. How can a teacher in school combat the bad influence of poor gram- 


matical usage at home, without causing conflict between parents and 
child? 


. Outline a procedure for teaching spelling to children who have special 


spelling difficulties. 


. Give. an illustration of each of the important factors influencing learn- 


ing. Show how these factors may be utilized in teaching a particular 
lesson. 


CHAPTER XX 


Special Problems 


of Preadolescents 


E deal constructively with behavior problems, teachers and parents 
need to understand their nature. This may well be briefly reviewed in 
this chapter in order to give reinforcement to important points of 
view. 

Some so-called problems are a necessary part of growing up. They 
are manifestations of desires and drives that should have outlets. 
There are times when disobedience is a healthy sign of growing in- 
dependence and when a flare-up against what the child regards as 
injustice is desirable from a developmental point of view. Such prob- 
lem behavior is transitory; it will pass. Under favorable home and 
school conditions children outgrow these behavior problems. 

From the adult’s point of view, problem behavior represents “a 
discrepancy between the way a child behaves and the way someone 
wants him to behave.” According to this view, one way to create 
problems is to make many rules and restrictions. If a teacher en- 
courages children to talk freely in his classroom, then talking is no 
problem. If a teacher forbids conversation, then talking becomes a 
problem. 

Some problem behavior is the child’s way out of difficult situa- 
tions—the way he has learned to respond to the unreasonable de- 
mands of his environment. Individuals find many ways of coming 
to grips with a reality that is threatening and blighting. By means 
of disturbed behavior children tell us that something is wrong with 
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their home, school, or neighborhood (122, pp. 14-29). Sometimes, 
as Plant said, their voices are too soft. Other problem behavior stems 
from deeply disturbing experiences of early childhood. These prob- 
lems tend to persist. Their manifestation in elementary school is 
related to later delinquent or mental disorders. Children differ in 
their susceptibility to psychic disturbances. Some are highly re- 
sistant and “some highly vulnerable to psychic disturbance in the 
absence of security.” A very few children of this age are so seriously 
disturbed that they require treatment in a mental hospital. 

A survey of mental health problems among third- and sixth-grade © 
children in all the public schools of a typical Ohio county (102) 
showed that one child in every five presented “evidence of poor 
mental health.” Boys were more maladjusted than girls; children 
of low mental ability showed much more nialadjustment than aver- 
age or superior children. A follow-up study of some of the sixth- 
grade children, made a year later, showed an improvement in ad- 
justment that might be attributed to mental health education and to 
the fact that the junior high schools offered these youngsers more 
suitable programs. A combination of conditions at present seems to 
result in “behavior problems” reaching a peak at about 18 or 14 
years for boys and at 15 or 16 years for girls. 


GROWTH IN SELF-DIRECTION AND SELF-CONTROL 


During the preadolescent period the child is ready to take major 
responsibility for his conduct. He is reaching a stage of maturity 
at which self-control is replacing control by parents and teachers, 
Social pressure acts to enforce self-control. Other children are im- 
patient with boys and girls who act like babies; they do not want 
them in their group. Delinquency represents a lack or lapse in self- 
control. Much delinquent behavior is merely immature behavior; 
the child acts first and thinks afterward. 

Teachers who respect a child’s opinion, even though it differs 
from their own, help him to develop self-direction. But this per- 
missiveness must be genuine; otherwise it is not effective. For ex- 
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ample, a girl who grew up in what seemed to be a very permissive 
home and school environment was seriously lacking in self-esteem 
and self-direction. Subtle psychological factors were operating in 
her environment. Underneath their surface permissiveness the 
parents had a strong desire that the girl should become a credit 
to them, socially and scholastically. The child’s recognition of this 
underlying feeling created an inner conflict, which the superficial 
permissiveness only intensified. Her anxiety to maintain an affection- 
ate relation with her parents resulted in oversubmissiveness rather 
' than in the building of inner controls. 

There is a danger in using one’s relation with a child to help him 
gain self-control. If the child sees that the adult is giving or with- 
holding approval as a means of helping the child grow up, the re- 
lation will have a beneficial influence. However, if the child senses 
that the adult is using the relation only to enhance his own prestige— 
“If you are a good boy we'll love you, because you are then a credit 
to us”—he will feel that pressure is being put on him to be good, 
not for his own sake but for his parents’. 

Growth in self-control in these years is aided by standards of con- 
duct which the children derive from their experiences, These may 
be written out to serve as guides to action. 


PROBLEMS RECOGNIZED BY TEACHERS AND 
BY MENTAL HYGIENISTS . 


Many teachers still consider aggressive behavior, disobedience 
and disrespect, daydreaming, inattention, and disorder more seri- 
ous than other kinds of behavior that are equally “expensive” to 
the individual and to society (122, p. 23). However, tendencies 
toward withdrawal and inability to relate oneself to other persons 
are being increasingly recognized as problems by teachers. 


Jenkins and Hewitt (77) published an analysis of personality 
structure as observed in child guidance clinics, The cases seemed 
to fall into three main groups: 
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1. The excessively inhibited child. He is likely to have rather cold, 
critical parents whose approval can be won only by “very good, 
very conforming, very inhibited behavior.” To meet his parents’ 
demands this child has strongly repressed his primitive impulses. 
The consequent inner tension and anxiety mount to the point where 
they are relieved by neurotic behavior. 

2. The excessively uninhibited child. This child has suffered from 
severe deprivation. His parents are usually emotionally unstable and 
often immoral persons who do not want the child and give him no 
constructive education and support. As a result, he is unsocialized, 
destructively aggressive, and continually in conflict with others. 

8. The child who is an acceptable and loyal member of his own 
group but moves against outsiders. He will rob, fight, deceive, and 
injure persons outside his gang, “will not accept blame, feels little 
guilt over misconduct.” He is likely to have had an early satisfac- 
tory relation with his mother, but owing to the poor example set by 
his father, disharmony in the home, laxness in constructive discipline, 
and parental indifference, he has yielded to the delinquent influ- 
ences in his neighborhood. 


Unhappiness is too seldom recognized as a sign of maladjustment. 
A large proportion of juvenile delinquents are unhappy; they think 
of themselves as unworthy, unloved, and “no good.” Happiness, asso- 
ciated with satisfying relations and successful actiyity, is character- 
istic of well-adjusted children. 


BEHAVIOR IS CAUSED 


Teacher and parent child study groups spend most of their time 
trying to understand the causes of behavior that they have observed. 
What are some of these causes? Physical discomfort and other bodily 
conditions, inability to keep pace with school work, unsatisfactory 
social relations, inner conflicts and tensions, and demoralizing influ- 
ences in the neighborhood are conditions that frequently enter into 
the complex causation of behavior problems in the preadolescent 
years. 
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Health 


Vitamin deficiency, disturbances in blood chemistry, and the psy- 
chological effects of illness influence the mental health of children. 
Long-continued pain may cause irritability or a tendency to with- 
draw from social contacts. A defect of hearing or vision may be the 
starting point of a chain of failures. Uneven or unusual growth may 
result in anxiety and awkwardness. The fat boy or the overweight 
girl, sensitive to teasing, may turn against others or assume a clown- 
ing role that at least wins laughter. The undernourished child may 
lack energy to cope with his school tasks and to maintain satisfying 
social relations. Health is basic to good adjustment, and “peace of 
mind” is basic to good health. 


Failure in school 


An unsuitable curriculum is at the root of many behavior prob- 
lems. The cause of failure is not the intelligence level per se, but 
rather the relation between the child’s mental ability and the expec- 
tations which the home and the school have for him. For example, 
the grade placement of boys 10 to 17 years old in a corrective school 
was, on the average, two years above their achievement. This meant 
that these boys, day in and day out, were expected to do work be- 
yond their ability; they were constantly experiencing failure, Laycock 
described the “problem child” as “trailing clouds of failure.” Indeed, 
problem children often think of themselves as physically inadequate; 
as rejected by parents, teachers, and pupils; as intellectual or social 
failures, A large proportion of them need remedial work, Failing to 
get help, they tend to withdraw from a situation that is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory to them. Truancy is an “indication of impending de- 
linquency.” 


Some of these causes of problem behavior may be illustrated by the rase 
of a gifted boy (187). His mental age was seventeen years one month; his 
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sized his quarrelsomeness, inattention, interference with other children, 
poor work in all subjects except history, and especially poor handwork. An 
eye examination showed that his farsightedness had been corrected. His 
general health was good. His father had been killed in an accident when 
the boy was eight years old. Since then he and his mother had lived with 
his grandparents and an uncle about 20 years old. The mother worked 
but did not let her work “interfere with her job of being a mother to her 
son.” Eugene seemed happy in the home and enjoyed being with his uncle. 
In school, however, he admitted causing trouble by “not minding,” by 
talking back to the teachers, and by “acting smart.” The teachers retali- 
ated by sending him out of class and making him an object of ridicule. He 
was reacting, as might be expected, to a school situation that was frus- 
trating and blighting. 

He was sent to a special school where he was understood, provided with 
suitable reading materials, and given special help in the fundamentals of 
arithmetic, in which he was weak. There were still times when he dis- 
obeyed the teacher; he was seldom quiet and seemed unable to control his 
restless movements. But he made rapid progress and was recommended 
for junior high school. In junior high school he passed in all subjects and 
made the highest mark in his class in arithmetic. 


Social relations and social status 


A child’s social relations have much to do with his satisfactions in 
school. Failure to make and keep friends may cast a shadow over 
other aspects of school life. Lack of skill in games or in handwork 
may prevent a child from finding his place in the group. 

Animosities against certain teachers may distort a child’s entire 
school life. On the other hand, a friendly, constructive relation may 
make the difference between juvenile delinquency and good citizen- 
ship. 

Children of these ages say that the teacher who has helped them 
most is kind and considerate of individuals, cooperative and demo- 
cratic, and has wide interests and great patience (196). The effect 
of the teacher's personality on pupils’ behavior was demonstrated 
by Anderson, Brewer, and Reed (3). A teacher who was “flexible, 
adaptive, non-coercive, cooperative, and understanding” encouraged 
similar behavior in the pupils. A teacher who was “rigid, quarrelsome, 
commanding, and coercive” tended to increase conflicts and misun- 
derstanding and to “stifle spontaneity and social development.” 
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The relation of socioeconomic status to adjustment is not clear. 
Juvenile delinquency tends to increase in periods of prosperity and 
to decrease during economic depressions. Although more maladjust- 
ment and undesirable personal characteristics are reported among 
children of low socioeconomic groups than among middle-class chil- 
dren, factors other than the socioeconomic level may account for the 
difference. The attitude of parents appears to be the most crucial 
factor in the social behavior of children, 


Inner conflicts and tensions 


The genesis of inner conflicts has been described in previous chap- 
ters. For example, the youngest child is likely to be babied and treated 
more leniently than the oldest child. This overprotection may give 
the youngest child a feeling of inadequacy and immaturity that is 
difficult to live down. In adolescence he may try to rebel against this 
strong dependency but may fail to overcome it. Eyen though he has 
no problem of displacement by a younger sister or brother, he may 
feel burdened by the family’s expectation that he live up to standards 
of scholarship or conduct set by the older children, All these condi- 
tions may be intensified by the parents’ neurotic needs, 

Toward the end of this period, as the demands of the environment 
become more complex and exacting or run counter to the child’s 
growing need for independence, his tensions and conflicts increase. 


Out-of-school influences 


Children of these ages are at the crossroads, ready to take either 
of two paths. They are particularly susceptible to demoralizing in- 
fluences in the community. It is very important that they get started 
on the path of wholesome recreation before they have experimented 
with demoralizing roadhouses and commercial amusement places. 
Although there are conflicting experimental results and opinions as 
to the influence of motion pictures on children, it is true that large 
numbers of children attend the movies where they frequently see 
false representations of life characterized by violence and sensational 
love scenes. 


Motion pictures may contribute to delinquent behavior in three 
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ways: (a) by gradually shaping the child’s attitude over a long period 
of time, (b) by teaching techniques of crime, and (c) by stimulating 
individuals and groups just enough to set off, by “trigger action,” 
“already strong antisocial inclinations or pent-up resentments” (85, 
p. 782). 

But motion pictures also have tremendous potentialities for con- 
tributing to optimum development. Already accessible to schools 
and community organizations are commercial films, excerpts from 
commercial films, and educational films of great value in personality 
development. In discussions before and after the showing, children * 
and young people can apply the film’s message to their own 
lives. 

Motion pictures, television, radio, comics, and “pocket books” may 
be used by children, wisely or unwisely, as avenues of escape. They 
become harmful when they divert children from their goals and when 
they deprive children of the satisfaction that comes from genuine 
personal achievement. 


Multiple causes of behavior problems 

Search for specific causes of behavior is being replaced by study 
of the complex situations out of which certain kinds of behavior arise. 
In the yearbook on Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools (122), 
Plant, in the first chapter, and Healy and Bronner, in the second 
chapter, have shown how complex the causation of behavior prob- 
lems is. 

The following is an example of how parents in a child study group 
tried to analyze the problem of daydreaming, presented by one of 
the mothers. She described her boy as “just sitting and dreaming at 
school, going into flights of fancy, usually happy but reticent.” The 
group recognized daydreaming as a symptom and suggested a num- 
ber of possible causes. They said he might: 


Be distracted by a large group of classmates. 

Be using his imagination to escape from an unpleasant reality. 

Be bored with academic subjects because his main interest was in 
art; the daydreaming might be merely a release from boredom. 
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Want to do everything perfectly and lose interest if he could not 
reach his level of aspiration. 

Be a bright child for whom school work had no challenge; he would 
change only when school became more interesting than his imagina- 
tive musings, 

Feel rejected by his classmates; a child may daydream his way 
through a school in which he feels himself to be a social misfit. 

Have an eye defect that made reading and writing fatiguing and 
uncomfortable. 

Have a hearing defect that caused so much strain that he with- 
drew from the attempt to listen. 

Have emotional conflicts; his daydreaming might be a harmless 
way of relieving tension or a way of avoiding the task of facing reality 
and resolving his difficulties. 


Each of these possibilities was considered in the light of the in- 
formation already available. The group decided to make a further 
study of the boy. They realized that nothing is accomplished by 
merely driving a symptom out of sight. 


METHODS OF DEALING WITH BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
Teachers’ methods 


Scolding, taking away privileges, and further restricting the child’s 
behavior often intensify the very conditions that gave rise to the 
problem. Far more effective methods are necessary. When problem 
behavior occurs, the teacher can deal with it more effectively if he 
remains undisturbed and undiscouraged. Baruch (11) suggested that 
mounting tensions might be allayed by techniques of acceptance, 
reflection, and release of feelings. In this way the child’s feelings are 


channeled into acceptable ways of behaving. She stated the basic 
principles as follows: 


See how he feels. 
Accept how he feels, 
Reflect how he feels, (11, p. 55.) 
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Supply the wants even though belatedly. 
Provide outlets for the feelings of hurt 
or anger or fear. (11, p. 116.) 


Court and clinic methods 


When a juvenile delinquent is brought to court, the judge may 
(a) dismiss the case, (b) put him under the supervision of a “Big 
Brother” or other responsible adult, (c) put him on probation, (d) 
assign him to temporary care in an institution or commit him to a 
state institution. Evidence as to the efficacy of treatment of delin- 
quency is not encouraging. From a follow-up study of 200 children 
referred to the California Bureau of Juvenile Research (36), it was 
concluded that children with the following characteristics are most 
likely to profit by clinical guidance: chronological age below 15 years, 
normal or superior intelligence, school placement below the seventh 
grade, and school placement on a par with mental age. These results 
emphasize the importance of the early discovery and treatment of 
behavior disorders. 


Group methods 


Hope for the prevention of serious maladjustment lies in the home 
care of infants and preschool children and in public school education. 
In an autocratic situation the child is told exactly what to do. This 
overrestriction of freedom often gives rise to tension and hostility. 
In the laissez-faire home or classroom he is allowed to do as he pleases. 
With completely unrestricted freedom children often become bored 
and their behavior aimless; they accomplish little. In the democratic 
group the teacher helps the children to see the situation as a whole, 
asks for their suggestions, and assists them when necessary; relations 
are friendly and cooperative and much creative and original work 
is accomplished. 

The dynamics of a group are complex. Often two or three members 
wield the dominant influence. They consider themselves—and are 
often considered—representative of the entire group; they change 
the attitudes of other members without themselves being changed. 
Children on the fringes of the group—those not chosen by others— 
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tend to “leave the field.” They seem somewhat immature, unwilling 
to cooperate, unable to pay attention; they tend to be the “problem 
children.” Improvement in individuals is usually best made through 
keeping the group intact and helping every member to make his 
special contribution toward achieving the group goal. 

Some children and young people are much more susceptible to 
group influence or contagion than are others (99). Their conduct 
improves under the stimulus of a socially minded group and, by the 
same token, deteriorates under bad influence. They cheat in one class 
but not in another. Character development seems to depend largely 
on teacher-pupil relations and pupil-pupil relations. A child’s be- 
havior cannot be fully understood unless his relation to the group is 
known (140). 

There is social security in belonging to several groups. Success in 
one helps to neutralize failure in another, Thus one is able to maintain 
some self-esteem. For example, a boy who was very sensitive about 
his inferiority in a reading group became a better swimmer than 
many of the boys who surpassed him in reading. Success in swimming 
give him confidence to cope with his reading problem. In a summer 
reading center one boy did not improve in reading until the middle 
of the term, when he suddenly gained prestige in the group by at- 
tending a big league baseball game. 

By providing a satisfying present experience, the group helps the 
individual to face a past experience about which he has been anxious. 
Having brought it out in the open, having recounted it to the group, 
and having shared their experiences, he finds the past event less im- 
portant and disturbing. Sometimes the group shows an individual 
that he no longer needs to put up a front of “big guy stuf.” When he 
finds that other behavior, more acceptable to himself and others, is 
approved, he will drop some of his defenses. When a child gains 
status in the group, establishes interpersonal relations, and is accepted 
as an equal, he becomes a stronger, more secure person; he gains 
strength through belonging. He is “disciplined through goal-directed 
activity.” In order to reach a goal that seems worth-while to him, he 
channels his wayward impulses. Thus he builds inner controls and 
self-esteem. 
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DISCIPLINE 


son: Did you beat me when I was a child? 

FATHER: Yes, for your own good. 

son: Then why shouldn't I beat you, if beating does a person good? Be- 
sides a father deserves to be beaten much more than a child does. He 
has less excuse for doing wrong. 

Effective discipline redirects the child’s energy and aggressive im- 
pulses into constructive channels and helps him to reach, through his 
own efforts, goals that seem to him worth-while. Viewed as progressive 
control by which we learn to meet the demands of the social situa- 
tion, discipline is essential to growing up. External compulsion can 
produce only conformity; it develops neither self-direction nor self- 
control. It may associate dissatisfaction with something the child 
ought to like, arouse fears, distort his sense of justice. 

The main features of effective discipline have been described in 
previous chapters and need only a brief review here: 


1. Effective discipline is directed toward the underlying sources 
of the difficulty, not toward its symptoms. One would hardly whip a 
child for feeling inferior even though his sense of inferiority mani- 
fested itself in disturbing behavior, nor would one detain after school 
a child whose restlessness was caused by fatigue. In most instances 
the occasion for punishment disappears when the cause of the diffi- 
culty is discovered. 

2. Discipline, in the mental hygiene sense, looks toward the fu- 
ture; it is not concerned with expiation for a past offense. 

8. It associates freedom with responsibility and with acceptance 
of the natural consequences of one’s choice. For example, three boys 
who selected a vacant lot in which to play ball recognized the justice 
of having to pay for the large pane of glass that they broke. They 
earned the money or took from their banks the amount needed to re- 
pair the damage. Pain is the natural consequence of certain acts. 
These outcomes are quite different from the application of force by 
someone who has superior power. The older the child grows, the 
more he resents corporal punishment. Preadolescent children may 
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profit by thinking in advance about the consequences of certain 
courses of action. 


Scolding and nagging are especially annoying to children of this 
age. They acquire great facility in ignoring these manifestations of 
adult authority. One twelve-year-old invariably returned an absent- 
minded “yes” to his mother’s incessant admonitions, without the 
slightest intention of acting upon her suggestions. “Please don’t be- 
gin to preach,” one twelve-year-old girl begged. She showed the an- 
tagonism to adult authority and the aversion to nagging which are 
characteristic of preadolescence. Threats are seldom worth the 
breath it takes to utter them; children rarely consider them of much 
importance, 

The disapproval of a person whom the child does not respect is 
likewise ineffectual. The person best fitted to deal with the child’s 
behavior problems is the one who knows him best and has his respect 
and affection. Such a person will use “the highest level of appeal that 
will work.” He may appeal to the rules of conduct accepted by the 
child’s group and to the child’s own capacity for self-control. Be- 
tween the extremes of thoughtful consideration for others and fear 
of unpleasant consequences lie many other incentives to wholesome 
behavior: personal advantage, approval of others, satisfaction to be 
derived from increased skill and successful activity, service to the 
group, and development of the kind of character one wants to have. 


DEALING WITH DISOBEDIENCE 


“Disobedience,” like “discipline,” drops out of the educator's vo- 
cabulary when he has acquired the viewpoints of mental hygiene 
and of guidance. Instead of seeking compliance by the child, he en- 
courages activity in line with the child’s best development. What is 
commonly called disobedience then becomes either the child’s reac- 
tion to an unjustifiable attempt at domination or his failure to yield 
to environmental influences which may contribute to his best de- 
velopment. 


In the classroom, interest in the work at hand is a preventive of dis- 
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obedience. Observation in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades showed 
that the children were most attentive when they had a definite piece 
of work to do, when other children were giving short vivid reports, 
when they were called upon to give some kind of demonstration such 
as locating cities on the map, and when the teacher called for discus- 
sion of their outside reading. 

Both at home and in the classroom one important factor in pre- 
venting disobedience is consistency in demands. The following quo- 
tation from Arnold Bennett’s The Old Wives’ Tale illustrates the 
vacillating type of discipline frequently found: 


He [Cyril] had apparently finished his home-lessons. The books were 
pushed aside, and he was sketching in lead-pencil on a drawing-block. . . . 

Constance [his mother] put a hand on his shoulder. “Finished your 
lessons?” she murmured caressingly. 

Before speaking, Cyril gazed up at the picture with a frowning, busy 
expression, and then replied in an absent-minded voice: 

“Yes.” And after a pause: “Except my arithmetic. I shall do that in the 
morning before breakfast.” 

“Oh, Cyril,” she protested. 

It had been a positive ordinance, for a long time past, that there should 
be no sketching until lessons were done. In his father’s lifetime Cyril had 
never dared to break it. 

He bent over his block, feigning an intense absorption. Constance’s 
hand slipped from his shoulder. She wanted to command him formally to 
resume his lessons. But she could not. She feared an argument; she mis- 
trusted herself, And, moreover, it was so soon after his father’s death! 

“You know you won't have time to-morrow morning!” she said weakly. 

“Oh, mother!” he retorted superiorly. “Don’t worry.” And then, in a 
cajoling tone: “I’ve wanted to do that stag for ages.” 

She sighed and sat down in her rocking chair. . . . 

When he had finished [his supper], he refilled his glass with water, and 
put it next to his sketching-block. 

“You surely aren't thinking of beginning to paint at this time of night!” 
Constance exclaimed, astonished. 

“Oh yes, mother!” he fretfully appealed. “It’s not late.” 

Another positive ordinance of his father’s had been that there should 
be nothing after supper except bed. Nine o’clock was the latest permissible 
moment for going to bed. It was now less than a quarter to. 

“Tt only wants twelve minutes to nine,” Constance pointed out. 


“Well, what if it does?” 
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“Now Cyril,” she said, “I do hope you are going to be a good boy, and 
not cause your mother anxiety.” 

But she said it too kindly. 

He said sullenly: “I do think you might let me finish it. I've begun it. It 
won't take me long.” 

She made the mistake of leaving the main point. “How can you possibly 
choose your colors properly by gas-light?” she said. 

“Tm going to do it in sepia,” he replied in triumph. 

“Tt mustn’t occur again,” she said. 

Another aid in preventing disobedience is to provide children 
with a place to play where they are free from adult domination and 
where the noise will not annoy adults. Playgrounds and recreation 
centers promote desirable conduct among children of these ages, 
help them to gain skills, and provide practice in playing together 
without too much fighting and wrangling. 

Persistence and negativism may be allied traits in preadolescents. 
If so, it would be undesirable to suppress negativism lest persistence 
also be decreased. 


INATTENTIVENESS 


Inattentiveness, too, is a symptom of a great variety of underlying 
causes. Too often teachers and parents label an inattentive child 
“lazy” and go no further in their diagnosis, 

Among the factors that may contribute to inattentiveness in any 
particular situation are the following: 


1. Physical defects such as poor hearing or vision. 

2. Illness, pain, or bodily discomfort, 

8, Fatigue, a condition which may reduce the child’s ability to 
concentrate, 

4, Hunger, a distracting influence responsible for the inattention 
of some children who come to school without breakfast. 

5. Inability to grasp the meaning of what is being taught; too often 

1 Arnold Bennett, The Old Wives’ Tale (educational edition), pp. 259-261. 


Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., c. 1928. Reprinted with per- 
mission of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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children are blamed for inattention when they are quite unable to 
comprehend what is going on. 

6. Lack of interest; when the work is too easy, there is no incentive 
for the well-informed, alert child to pay attention—he already knows 
these things. à 

7. Undefined purpose; the child is unable to select impressions 
that have a bearing on his goal. 

8. Preoccupation with matters that seem to the child more im- 
portant than school work; some event at home, some imaginary 
event, sex fancies. 


In view of these complex factors it is obvious that each case of 
inattention must be treated according to the combination of causes 


involved, 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO SEX 


In our culture questions about sex are frequently suggested to 
preadolescents by pictures in newspapers and magazines, by motion 
pictures, and by new companions. Unsatisfied curiosity about sex 
may lead to surreptitious discussions during recess or on the way 
to school, to circulation of obscene notes and pictures, and even to 
mutual inspection and exploration. Older boys especially are likely 
to engage in homosexual play and masturbation. These sexual stir- 
rings are normal, and skillfully handled, need not cause maladjust- 
ment. 

Children’s questions about sex, at any age; should be answered 
truthfully, simply, and directly in a matter-of-fact way. The adult 
can best secure and keep the child’s confidence by being honest with 
him, by taking time to talk things over, and by having realistic 
knowledge of the child’s world. One mother lost the confidence of 
her daughter on the last point. “I don’t talk things over with her,” 
the girl said, “because she never suggests anything that works.” 

Boys and girls should have learned the essential facts about sex 
bit by bit during their early years, certainly by the end of the fifth 
grade at the latest. Otherwise many will already have acquired 


information from undesirable sources. The first step is to find ovt 
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what is already in the child’s mind. Specific emotional problems and 
undesirable sexual habits should be dealt with individually, but 
problems common to most pupils may well be discussed in groups. 
Except under unusual conditions, a separate course in sex education 
is not advisable. One fifth grade learned about the way life begins 
as they followed the life history of pets. 

The basic facts of social hygiene are presented in a number of 
books (15, 89, 162) and are pictorially presented in several films 
(see pages 43, 44); they are explained simply and directly for boys 
and girls in de Schweinitz Growing Up (37, p. 95). 

Social hygiene, however, is not mainly a matter of facts; it involves 
feeling more than thinking. It takes an emotionally mature person 
to handle it effectively. A child deeply troubled about sex is more 
disturbed than ever if he gets the impression that it is a taboo subject. 


STEALING 


It is helpful to think of degrees of honesty, that is, stages in the 
development of honest behavior. To label a child a “thief” is neither 
descriptive nor helpful. There are nine and fifty kinds of dishonesty 
—more or less, Like inattention, it is a symptom of some underlying 
difficulty. The difficulty may be constant even though the child may 
be dishonest in different ways. A fifth-grade boy who steals a dollar 
from the teacher's desk cannot properly be labeled a dishonest child. 
He may be honest in many other ways. Why did he fail in that one 
situation? What can the parent or teacher do about it? 


Causes of stealing 


One cause may be an underdeveloped sense of the meaning of pos- 
session, which should have been built up in the preschool period. 
Children of school age need experience in working for their pos- 
sessions, in buying them with money they have earned. This helps 
them to recognize the rights of others to the possessions they have 
earned. Children need to be taught to feel responsibility for posses- 
sions held in common and to know that “finding is not keeping.” 

Another reason why children steal is that they know of no other 
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means of obtaining certain things they need. Sometimes they need 
food. Hunger is a powerful urge. Stanley Hall said a good table is 
one of the best preventives of stealing. Sometimes a child feels the 


\ need of clothing or money in order to maintain his standing in the 


group and thus satisfy his strong desire for social approval. Stealing 
may represent an urge to show off or to win friendship by having 
something to give to others. 

Sometimes stealing is an attempt to relieve tension; it is clearly 
related to mental conflict. It may arise from many motives—from 
jealousy, from conflict over sex experiences, from revenge, from a 
desire to injure a person toward whom one feels hostile. For exam- 
ple, one boy in a family of seven began to steal. All of the other 
children were a credit to their father, who was prominent in boys’ 
welfare work. The father had put this one boy under the care of an 
older brother. Resenting his father’s lack of personal attention, the 
boy then resorted to stealing in order to bring shame to his father. 

Frequently the cause may be traced back a number of years. Steal- 
ing may first have been tried as an experiment; the theft remained 
undetected; nothing happened. No dissatisfaction was attached to 
the act, It was therefore repeated. To overlook real stealing is to 
encourage it. On the other hand, its importance should not be 
exaggerated. 

Kleptomania—the desire to steal objects for no rational end—is 
sometimes found among children. Youngsters with this obsession 
may steal objects of no value. One girl stole the belts of other girls’ 
suits, Twenty-three belts which were of no possible use to her were 
found in her possession. 

An important underlying cause of dishonesty, detected by special 
tests of honesty, is lack of inhibition. The child who steals is fre- 
quently one who has never learned to refrain from doing anything 


he desires to do. 


Treatment of stealing 

The treatment of Peter (200) illustrates a method of recognizing 
the fault without unduly magnifying it. Peter hid in his locker a 
purse which belonged to a little girl. The teacher 
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- « took Peter to his locker, showed him the purse, and asked him if he 
knew to whom it belonged. Peter said that he did not. She then asked him 
if he knew who put it there, and he said no. Miss Henton (the teacher) 
then said, “Well, I know to whom the purse belongs, Peter. It belongs to 
Alice. Now wouldn’t you like to give it back to her?” Miss Henton reported 
afterward that at her suggestion of restitution, a really childlike smile 
broke on Peter’s face for the first time since he had been in the school. 
He had often been caught in misdemeanors and punished, but this was 
his first experience in being caught and helped out of his plight legiti- 
mately. He said he would like to return the purse, and did so at once.! 


At all ages false accusation should be avoided. 

If the child is in actual need of the articles which he steals, he may 
be helped to earn money for the things he needs. The case of Fritz 
(148, pp. 171-175) illustrates this method of treatment. 


Ten-year-old Fritz was caught taking money from a milk bottle. His 
mother dealt vigorously with him and for a time there was no similar oc- 
currence. Later Fritz stole a box of candy. 

He said he had been “with older boys who took things that did not be- 
long to them,” and “as he stood by waiting for a friend to make a purchase, 


him to tell his mother about the theft. His mother whipped him despite 
the visiting teacher’s effort to convince her, privately, that so doing might 
destroy the boy’s confidence in her, or attach dissatisfaction to his telling 
her about his activities, 

A plan was devised of paying for the candy, Earning the money was to 


The visiting teacher persuaded the grocer from whom Fritz had stolen 
to offer Fritz the job of sweeping the sidewalk in front of the store every 
morning. For this work Fritz received a credit of five cents on his account. 
“Tt was a proud day for the youngster when, the stolen box of candy paid 
for in full, he was engaged to continue the same service for a cash payment 


1 Helen T. Wooley, “Case Study, No. II, Peter: The Beginning of the Juvenile 
Court Problem.” Journal of Genetic Psychology, XXXIII (March, 1926) 20, 
Quoted by permission. 
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Pupil self-government is a group preventive approach. Mowrer 
(119) reported the results of a plan of modified self-government, 
which helped to put a group of children from four to twelve years 
of age back on the path of normal development. Their behavior 
difficulties had arisen from “too much discipline, too much repres- 
sion, and too much restriction.” The utilitarian value of socially ac- 
ceptable behavior was pointed out: 

Stealing, for example, was objectionable in the cottage not simply be- 
cause leaders might say it was wrong but because if one child was allowed 
to appropriate things belonging to another, there would soon be no safety 
for the belongings of anyone. 


As the group took over more and more responsibility for its own 
conduct, the children’s attitude toward the staff changed. They no 
longer regarded the teachers as enemies to be outwitted or placated, 
but as consultants who could help them achieve their goals. There 
was a marked decrease in the number of infractions with which the 
staff had to deal. 

The expert worker tries to understand the real meaning of the 
behavior to the child; he observes when and where and how he 
steals; he tries to discover what purpose stealing serves and what 
experience in the child’s past has led him to gain this end through 
stealing. 

When a child is exposed to immoral conduct or to oversevere 
discipline, or when he lacks parental support in developing self- 
control, the best solution is to find a more suitable home for him. 
This is especially difficult when the child is emotionally attached to 
a parent who is an immoral influence. A younger child may be 
helped to form new ties; an older child, through counseling or group 
therapy, may gain insight into his past and present relationships. 


LYING 

In all grades from the fourth to the twelfth there are children 
who consistently tell the truth and others who tell falsehoods 
whenever faced with a trying situation. Why do the untruthful ones 
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lie? Intelligence tests have shown that it is not always because these 
children cannot think clearly or in abstract terms. In most instances, 
tests of moral judgment have indicated that it is not because they 
lack moral discrimination. The child’s behavior can only be under- 
stood by a study of the conditions under which it occurred, 


Causes 


Knowledge of the specific causes of lying is a prerequisite to 
preventing it. In an early experiment (182) lies told for a social 


by more than half. The following is a characteristic situation: “My 
friend told me a secret, and I had to promise her not to tell it to her 


would not lie to a member of his own gang. His standards of truth, 
based on community interest in the gang, might well be broadened 
to include the school and the home, 

The remainder of the lies (77 per cent) resulted from the demands 
of other everyday situations. “The girls gave a much larger number 
of conventional lies than the boys, particularly in their ninth and 
tenth years.” Fear of social disapproval is at the basis of conventional 
lies. Almost half of the examples were lies which they had observed 
adults using. The actions of adults have a much greater effect than 
the advice they give young people, 


is missing,’ and I would have caught it. So I had to lie and say it 
was not me. But mother said, ‘Go along, who would have taken it if 
not you?’ And I would have caught it hotter so I had to lie like 
anything.” Another child said: “Once I lied to my mother; she told 
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my father and I had to lie again because I was so frightened.” Fear 
lies at the basis of many children’s falsehoods. One investigator 
found that more lies are told by children from homes in which the 
punishment is severe. 

Suggestibility is another important factor in lying. Very fre- 
quently children will tell a lie before they stop to think, especially 
if the question has been worded in such a way as to suggest a par- 
ticular answer. 

Innumerable situations in everyday life favor lying. One boy re- 
ported that his “mother was so fussy that he could only avoid her 
plaguing him by telling lies.” Adults should be careful not to give a 
child a feeling of guilt about a falsehood in which he has been de- 
tected. The emphasis should be on helping him to learn better ways 
of meeting everyday situations and crises. 


Treatment 


What can be done about lying? One can sometimes check the 
habit of lying by detecting a child’s first attempts and by helping 
him realize that “advantage rarely comes of it,” i.e. that there are 
usually better ways of meeting situations and that lying usually 
makes a bad situation worse. A teacher or parent who is “easygoing” 
or indifferent about detecting falsehoods may help to strengthen 
the lying habit. 

A habit of fearlessness needs to be built up. Social approval should 
be given for moral courage. An appeal may be made to children’s 
admiration of fearlessness and courage; the relationship between 
physical courage and moral courage should be pointed out. The 
story about George Washington and his colt, which is a favorite 
with children of this age, illustrates both of these types of bravery, 
fearlessness in riding the colt and fearlessness in telling his mother 
the truth about the colt’s sudden death. 

Lying should be treated as part of the child’s total adjustment. If 
a child lies about his own or his father’s accomplishments in order 
to make an impression on someone, he should be helped to find other 
ways to satisfy his desire for approval and recognition. If a child 
tells lies through fear of consequences, his home and school rela- 
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tions should be considered. A very suggestible child may lie without 
really meaning to. He should not be hurried in his answers, but 
encouraged to think before he speaks, 


CHEATING 


Why do children cheat? Is it because they do not “know any 
better”? Probably not. In Hartshorne and May’s classic experiments 
(66) little relation was found between moral knowledge and conduct. 
Is cheating due to lack of intelligence? Bright children as well as 
dull children sometimes cheat, although cheating, under present 
school conditions, is more prevalent among the mentally retarded 
and the scholastically incompetent, Cheating may represent lack of 
inhibition. Children who cheat have been found to be unusually 
suggestible. Children sometimes cheat as an experiment. When 
there is a sporting chance of “getting away with something,” some 
exuberant children will take it, unless the morale established in the 
classroom is effective enough to counteract the tendency. 

Some classrooms promote cheating by placing an exaggerated 
emphasis on the importance of marks, Some children’s fear of 
failure is so intense that they use any means to prevent it. In many 
schools the record of the individual’s achievement, study habits, and 
results on standardized tests is replacing teachers’ marks’ Instead 
of “report cards,” letters are sent to parents appraising the child’s 
progress. Better still, teacher and parents confer about the child’s 
all-round development (165). 


SMOKING 


Curiosity, imitation, desire to “do as the Romans do,” or to in- 
crease self-esteem, may lead to smoking in this period. The same 
impulses may just as well lead to interest in nature study, science, 
reading, or to participation in worth-while clubs, teams, and 
societies. If his playmates are interested in Scouts, 4H Club, or 
similar activities, a boy is not so likely to learn to smoke. As with 
lying, adult practices and children’s relations with adults are im- 
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portant determinants of the child’s attitude and behavior. Smoking 
may be most effectively presented as a foolish waste of money which 
could be spent for things they want very much. 


FIGHTING 


Michael Pupin, the great physicist who rose from immigrant to 
inventor, recounts a number of fights he had as a boy. One of them, 
on the day he landed in America, was with a boy bigger than him- 
self who made fun of his shabby appearance. He says he has been 
fighting ever since, Every vigorous personality is a fighter. Theodore 
Roosevelt comes to mind immediately. Browning writes, “I was ever 
a fighter, One fight more, the best and the last.” The tendency to 
fight is a motive force too valuable to be repressed; it reinforces 
other drives in overcoming difficulties. Boys should not be forbidden 
to fight but taught when to fight and what is worth fighting for. 

If two fifth-grade boys on the playground start fighting, what 
should the teacher do? One experienced teacher offered to referee 
the fight and see that the rules of the game were observed. This 
prevented any serious physical injury, and the teacher found that 
the boys’ anger frequently evaporated and they stopped fighting. 
If there is little danger of serious injury, noninterference is advisable. 
Children need practice in settling their own disputes. If they pass 
through a stage of conflict in this period, they are likely to arrive at 
the conviction that physical combat is not so good a way of settling 
disputes as coming to a peaceful understanding with one’s enemy. 
Casual but specific comments by the teacher help children to in- 
terpret their experience of fighting. 

Careful planning prevents unnecessary squabbling. Plenty of 
interesting work and play, games with definite rules that everyone 
knows, a referee to settle doubtful points, and abundance of space 
help to eliminate bickering and quarreling. Athletic contests use up 
fighting energy in an orderly, organized way. Baseball, football, 
tug-of-war, volleyball, hockey, and other team games are also valu- 
able in developing cooperation and loyalty. 
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EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Intense emotion may be manifested in many different ways. Flush- 
ing, rapid breathing, and other physiological responses may appear 
in anger, fear, or delight. One child may become pale in anger, 
another flushed. A preadolescent boy or girl may respond to frustra- 
tion and difficulty by withdrawing or resorting to other ways of 
escape, by engaging in uncalled-for aggression, or by making an 
active endeavor to solve the problem. 


Fear 


Fear is a natural response to a situation with which one is unable 
to cope. It has its roots in feelings of inadequacy and worthlessness. 
As children grow older, their fears tend to become more imaginary; 
they tend to become increasingly afraid of things that might happen. 
During the preadolescent, adolescent, and adult years fear may take 
the form of timidity, stagefright, or social withdrawal. Intelligence 
alone does not cast out fear, though superior children may conceal 
their fears more successfully than mentally retarded children. 

During the preadolescent years the most important obligation of 
parents and teachers is to help children to meet difficulties con- 
structively and successfully, and to win status and real acceptance 
in their groups. If a child is socially awkward and afraid, he should 
be placed, if possible, in small congenial groups of children, some of 
whom feel adequate in social situations. 


Anger 


Anger is an aggressive response to difficulty. It is the opposite of 
fear, which is retreat. Boys and girls in this age period are frequently 
blocked and thwarted. An outburst of anger often results from an 
accumulation of irritations, none of which appears to be sufficiently 
provocative by itself. To the adult who is not aware of this sequence 
of experiences, the child’s anger seems unreasonable. Preadolescents 
appear to go through a period of open resistance. If unskillfully 
treated, they may become obstinate. During these years a certain 
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amount of resistance is a normal sign of growth; it represents the 
child’s attempt to learn how to meet his needs. 

Anger may be manifested in various ways. Frustration caused by 
failure in school work may come out in the form of dislike for the 
teacher, imaginary triumphs over the person who is disliked, or 
thoughts of dying and being mourned, The treatment of anger be- 
comes more and more difficult as its expression becomes less natural 
and overt. 

The response of an adult to a child’s anger should be sympathetic, 
objective, and unemotional. To respond to anger with anger is to 
intensify the problem. This does not mean that an adult should 
never show indignation. There is a place for righteous wrath. But it 
should be directed against the act, not against the child, Parents and 
teachers can help the child to create a social environment for himself 
in which it is possible for him to love instead of hate. 


Jealousy 


Jealousy contains’ some elements of both fear and anger. The 
jealous child doubts his own abilities. His wishes are thwarted; he 
feels defeated; he fears losing the affection he has and resents any- 
one else’s getting the attention he desires. 

In order to prevent jealousy, invidious comparisons should be 
avoided. Neither parents nor teachers should have “pets”; it is a 
mistake to show favoritism with children. Showing dislike for the 
jealous child and attempting to make him feel inferior will only 
intensify his feelings. 

This does not mean that the jealous child should not be expected 
to recognize superiority in other children. Children notice one 
another’s work. Gifted children may make other children more 
keenly aware of their limitations. Therefore, it is necessary for each 
child to obtain a realistic idea of his own capacity and to acknowl- 
edge frankly that there are certain things he cannot do and be. At 
the same time he should focus his attention on his assets—on what 
he can do. This attitude should replace jealousy of others. When 
a child’s level of aspiration is too high, he must be helped to lower 


his goals. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF NONACADEMIC PREADOLESCENTS 


Children whose IQ’s are only 70 to 90 are nevertheless required 
by law to attend school. Inappropriate education makes them over- 
conscious of their deficiency. If their mental handicap is not rec- 
ognized, they are unjustly blamed for laziness, inattention, and 
disturbing behavior. 

Teachers can recognize certain signs of mental retardation: in- 
aptitude for book learning, retardation in verbal expression and 
information, and inability to make generalizations and to profit by 
experience. This impressionistic information should be checked by 
thorough and expert physical and psychological examinations, in- 
cluding a developmental history. From the fourth grade on, these 
children often fail to meet the school standards even when they 
spend more than the average time in study. 

There are many important things that mentally retarded children 
can learn, They should become familiar with concrete, useful facts 
and acquire sufficient reading ability to find their way around; they 
should form habits of cleanliness and learn how to protect them- 
selves and others from communicable diseases, choose the right 
kind and amount of food, and perform other health habits satisfac- 
torily; they should learn to use money wisely and engage in 
wholesome amusements; and they should acquire skill in sewing, 
woodworking, or other kinds of useful work. 

They should have opportunity to learn a trade. Many occupa- 
tions are open to individuals on various levels of intelligence, Many 
manual laborers, tradesmen, cobblers, cooks, tailors, painters, brick- 
layers, and truck drivers are successful in spite of low scores on 
verbal intelligence tests. There is, however, a “critical range” be- 
low which an individual is not likely to succeed in certain occupa- 
tions. There is also a “critical range” above which a person may be 
too intelligent for his job and thus fail to find satisfaction in it. 
Follow-up studies have shown that mentally retarded children who 
are emotionally stable can become economically independent and 
happy in their work. 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


The preadolescent child should be accepted as he is and as he can 
become. He should neither regret nor be ashamed of the imma- 
turity he has shown in the past, nor fear the problems of the future. 
The best preparation for the future is to live most fully in the present. 


Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 


1. Study two children, one who is reported to be a “problem” and one who 
is recognized as a fine all-round child. What conditions seem to have 
given rise to these different kinds of development? 

2. Observe a teacher or parent who has a fine relationship toward his 
children; keep a record of what he says and does, and of the children’s 
responses; and try to determine the factors responsible for his success. 
Find out what kind of education he has had. 

3. One principal told his teachers never to leave anything around which 
the pupils might steal. Do you approve of this policy? Give reasons for 
your approval or disapproval. 

4. Report some unsuccessful attempts to deal with theft; suggest probable 
reasons for the failure, and methods that would have been more suc- 
cessful. ; 

5. Study lies which children have told you and try to discover the reasons 
for their lying. How many of the lies might have been prevented by a 
slight modification of the situation? 

6. What special work and special methods of teaching could you use for 
three over-age children of retarded mentality in a class of 40? 

7. If possible, visit a child guidance clinic. Learn about the problems for 
which preadolescent children are referred, the methods of diagnosing 
their difficulties, the treatment recommended, and the relation between 
the child and the psychologist, psychiatrist, or social worker. 

8. Describe ways in which the teacher of a class of average size may early 
recognize the exceptional children in his group and make provision for 
their needs. 

9. Try to translate some behavior problems into purely positive forms; for 
example, discuss stealing entirely from the preventive aspect, sex as a 
phase of normal development, fighting as a way of channeling aggres- 


sive impulses. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Child Study and 


Guidance of Preadolescents 


T educator with the guidance point of view sees every child as 
an individual with special potentialities, capacities, talents, and needs. 
He sees the school as a place in which children’s potentialities are 
discovered. He makes changes in the objectives of education, and 
in the materials and methods of instruction as they are needed to de- 
velop these potentialities. In such a school gifted children develop 
their special abilities and talents for the service of society as well as 
for their own happiness, and handicapped children capitalize their 
assets and find joy in work. 

Child study and guidance are inextricably enmeshed with the cur- 
riculum, with instruction, with community agencies, with the social 
order. All these influences help the child to develop in body, mind, 
and character, and to realize through his own efforts his full capacity 
for growth. In the child study and guidance process everyone has a 
part: administrator, classroom teacher, parents, specialists, special 
classes, summer camps, clinics, and community agencies and organ- 
izations. The influence of parents persists during the school day and 
_ throughout the school years, 


HELPING TEACHERS TO GROW IN THEIR 
GUIDANCE RESPONSIBILITIES 


Since the large majority of teachers now in the schools have had 


little or no preparation for their guidance opportunities, the prin- 
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cipal must supply this in-service education. How can he find the time 
for the study and practice of guidance procedures? Administrators 
have successfully used the following methods: providing time for 
institutes and workshops by paying teachers for an extra week at the 
beginning and at the end of the year; occasionally dismissing pupils 
for a day or for an afternoon; leaving the first or the last period of 
the day unassigned, that is, without class responsibility; scheduling 
teachers’ unassigned time for guidance purposes; assigning a few 
teachers to supervise large group activities such as assemblies or 
play groups and thus freeing the others for conferences or study. The 
administrator may also free teachers for guidance work by training 
older pupils interested in teaching to take charge of younger groups 
or by combining older and younger groups on a self-management 
basis. Each principal will adopt devices appropriate to his school 
system. 

In some schools much of the teacher's time can be saved by em- 
ploying a clerk or typist to do routine clerical work that so often bur- 
dens teachers, In some schools dictaphones, or wire or tape record- 
ers, enable teachers to dictate reports and letters to parents that 
would otherwise have to be written by hand. This frees valuable 
time for guidance purposes. 

Faculty meetings, so often dull and trivial, can be used for demon- 
strations and discussions of guidance techniques. The administrator 
will give his support to workshops, institutes, case conferences, 
study groups, and other kinds of in-service education that teachers 
request. He will encourage teachers to take courses in mental hy- 
giene, child development, child psychology, counseling, case work, 
group work, and related areas and techniques. Internships in child 
guidance centers offer an especially rich experience, though they are 
limited to a small number of teachers. 

Child study groups have already been effective in helping teach- 
ers to understand children. In Union Parish, Louisiana, child study 


groups were organized by John Green, supervisor of the 17 rural 


schools in the county. Of the 185 teachers in the county, 110 par- 
ticipated voluntarily. One group began with the study of a barefoot 
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boy who did not want to come to school. His teacher presented the 
information she had about him and began to keep a more detailed 
behavior diary record. Soon the teachers were reading books and 
articles on child study and child psychology to gain more under- 
» standing of the behavior described by members of the study groups. 
Another type of child study group was described by Lumley (101). 
Teachers met on a voluntary basis and agreed to keep a folder for 
each child in their classes and to write anecdotal records of their 
pupils and reports of home visits as a basis for their discussion. 
Throughout the country various methods of helping teachers 
grow personally and professionally are being employed. At Evarts 
High School in Harlan County, Glyn Morris, principal, developed 
an effective program for the in-service education of teachers, which 
included dramatizations of interviews with parents and pupils, role 
playing of professional situations (79), and demonstrations of group 
discussions. A simple talk by a person with deep psychological in- 
sight who really knows children can also be very helpful to teachers. 
Certain films (58) may also help teachers to achieve a greater un- 
derstanding of children, parents, and daily classroom situations. Dis- 
cussion groups can deal effectively with problems such as “How to 
help retarded pupils in high school.” Youth round-table and panel 
discussions are both enlightening to adults and stimulating to young 
people. Reading clinics and workshops help teachers to understand 
children’s reading development and ways of furthering it. 


THE TEACHER'S KEY POSITION IN GUIDANCE 


Even though teachers possess fewer technical qualifications than 
specialists, the major work of child guidance must be done by large 
numbers of intelligent and sympathetic teachers. Jessie Taft wrote: 
“If only one factor in a child’s maladjustment at school can be 
changed, the attitude of the teacher will usually be found to be the 
most important and its alteration most immediately effective in bring- 
ing about improvement” (169, p.5). No one else is in such a strategic 
position to assume this responsibility for the guidance of children. 
If a beloved teacher expects a child to achieve a reasonable degree 
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of success and to exemplify behavior within the child’s power, the 
child will usually try to fulfill that expectation. 

In actual practice, however, the teacher is so poorly prepared to 
guide children, so burdened with large classes, so hampered by aca- 
demic requirements, so restricted in his personal development that 
his contribution to the study and guidance of his pupils is small. Yet 
with exceptional leadership teachers have done extraordinarily good 
work, even under these present conditions. In only two years the 
rural teachers in a mountain county in Kentucky, for the most part 
young, inexperienced, and handicapped by lack of equipment, 
gained surprising skill in observation of behavior, sensitivity to what 
the behavior means, and ingenuity in making provisions for indi- 
vidual needs. These essentials can be best developed, as Edith M. 
Everett expressed it, by living and feeling with children and con- 
stantly trying to understand what lies back of their behavior. 

To accomplish such ends, teachers must have time for themselves, 
for social contacts, for hobbies, for outdoor recreation; they need 
time to develop a philosophy of life that brings peace of mind and 
“a proud creative attitude toward one’s work,” Child development 
during the school years will be handicapped until (a) the public is 
aroused to the strategic importance of teachers, (b) teachers’ col- 
leges and schools of education do a more effective job of selecting 
and preparing teachers, and (c) school boards and administrators 
provide conditions that make effective guidance possible. 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS AS PARTNERS 


Parents and teachers have much in common and can help each 


other. They should talk the same language. 
Children often make adults feel angry, frustrated, or inadequate. 
Parents have their own egos to maintain and defend. Similarly teach- 


ers do not want to “lose face” in front of a class. Is there a satisfactory 


way out for both child and adult? Perhaps the best solution is to 


adopt a new way of looking at children—to see children as people in 


the process of becoming; to see their behavior as an expression of 
some need. Then adults can focus their attention on helping the child 
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build a concept of himself as a worth-while person who respects 
himself and others. Thus they can help him to handle the relation- 
ship which is difficult for both child and adult. 

Parents and teachers will contribute most to children’s develop- 
ment if they look for “what is right” rather than “what is wrong” in 
the child’s behavior. How can a child improve if he is constantly ex- 
pected to fail? Some parents never really trust their child, and he 
somehow senses their distrust and loses confidence in himself. 

If the “wrong” behavior cannot be ignored, it should at least be 
examined before it is condemned. Surveying the over-all picture 
often helps the adult to perceive “wrongness” as a stage in develop- 
ment instead of as a hindrance to development. The process of mov- 
ing out into a larger world, as children should, may necessitate dis- 
obedience to overprotective parents. Moreover, adults should not 
take a child’s behavior at its face value; boisterousness and bragging 
may conceal fear; conformity may grow out of dislike; hate may 
quickly change places with love. As a child grows up he normally 
shuttles back and forth between the childish behavior he is out- 
growing and the more mature behavior toward which he is moving. 

Parents tend to show less affection as the child grows older. The 
little child is helpless and appealing; the preadolescent is quite inde- 
pendent and often “rubs the parent the wrong way.” A circular re- 
sponse is set in motion; when children show less affection, their par- 
ents are likely to respond more coldly to them. Moreover, the parent 
tends, almost unconsciously, to be less democratic with preadoles- 
cents than with younger children. The decisions the older child 
makes are more important; his mistakes, more serious; his life space 
much wider, The parent wants to protect him from harm and errors. 
It is natural and desirable that the emotional distance between parent 
and child should increase and that both child and parent should 
move toward increasing independence. 

Adults should also recognize that the child’s sudden antagonisms 
toward them may be quite unrelated to anything they have said or 
done but may arise from his relations with other children. ‘Many a 
child has defied the teacher in order to be accepted by the group- 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


“Boys and Girls Together”—Advocated in Adolescence 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Child Study in High School: Preparation for Marriage and Family Life 
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The adult’s attitude toward the child’s companions is especially im- 
portant to the adolescent. 

Home tensions may be lessened and home-school cooperation 
strengthened if the teacher reports something constructive or attrac- 
tive about the child. To have the teacher speak well of the child may 
change a parent's derogatory attitude to one that is more appre- 
ciative. Consequently the parent-child relations may improve. 

In discussing her child’s behavior problem it is common for the 
mother at first to express concern with the child only; gradually she 
brings herself into the picture and sees that her relations with her 
father, her husband, and other children in the family are influencing 
the child’s behavior. Finally she recognizes that she and her husband 
have a joint responsibility for working out a better adjustment to 
each other aand to their children; this in turn favorably affects the 
child’s behavior. This sequence was illustrated in one case in which 
the mother first reported that everything was wrong with the child: 
“high-strung and nervous,” “sassy and nasty,” “willful,” “possessive,” 
“uncooperative”—everything but stupid. As the mother continued to 
talk about the child she began to see the child as “sometimes good,” 
“not jealous,” “loyal,” and “in need of more affection.” Still later she 
changed her concept of herself in relation to her husband and the 
child. 

Plant (133) made a distinction between the role of the parent 
and that of the teacher. Parents must accept the child for what he is 
and not be too much concerned with what he can do; teachers must 


consider the child from both standpoints. 


SPECIALISTS IN GUIDANCE 


A child guidance bureau that serves the school system; a guidance 


coordinator or consultant for the schools of a district or county; a 
mentary schools—these sup- 


counselor for every one or two large el s 
ply the specialized guidance services needed at the present time. 
Specialists have three main functions: (a) to help teachers improve 
the quality of their guidance, (b) to work with individual pupils and 
parents referred to them, and (c) to be familiar with community 
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resources and use them to extend the school services. By working 
with teachers individually on cases referred to them, by conducting 
case conferences and voluntary child study groups, by administering 
tests and interpreting test results, by supplying the visual aids and 
information that teachers need, by giving demonstrations of group 
discussions and interviews with pupils and parents, the specialists in 
guidance will gradually help all the teachers to improve their coun- 
seling and group work. In Montgomery County, Maryland, a pupil 
personnel worker, i.e., a person trained in child study and guidance, 
was substituted for the old type of attendance officer. He has spent 
as much as half his time working with parent child study groups. 
Another of his important functions is to help all the teachers of the 
county to perceive that the curriculum comprises all the living ex- 
periences of the child in school and out of school (164). 


GUIDANCE THROUGH THE ENVIRONMENT 


The importance of the home and school environment in child de- 
yelopment has been repeatedly emphasized. During preadolescent 
years the interpersonal relations at school, the adjustment teachers 
make to individual children, and group therapy for emotionally dis- 
turbed children are major avenues of guidance. 


Interpersonal relations 


Tn any classroom or group there are patterns of social relations, “a 
network of spontaneous interaction.” The lines of interaction pres- 
ently in force are not necessarily the most beneficial to the group or 
to any given individual. To improve relations the teacher should 
know (a) the precise nature of the present network of associations in 
the group, (b) the effect it has on the members’ personal and social 
development, and (c) methods by which the adult can increase its 
positive values. Excellent suggestions have been given by Jennings 
(81). 

The complex lines of association may be discovered by observa- 
tion, group discussion, casual conversation, and the sociometric 
technique. Direct observation gives clues as to the extent of the chil- 
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dren’s associations, for instance, which children are usually the cen- 
ter of an activity, which are helped by others in an emergency, which 
are always on the fringes. Observation also supplies information as: 
to the number of leadership positions in the group, the associations 
between leaders and other members, and the variety of roles the 
members play in the group. Skillful interviewing may throw light on 
the basis for these various groupings; case studies indicate the char- 
acteristics and background of the individual children who are chosen 
by many and of those who are not chosen or who are rejected. 

The sociometric test yields the same kind of information in more 
systematic form, It shows how a given child would like to relate him- 
self to others and whether they feel the same way toward him. It 
shows the present group structure, suggests the next steps for study, 
and raises questions about “motives underlying the choices” and the 
“values that affect the children’s interaction” (80, p. 11). The fol- 
lowing suggestions for administering the sociometric test and mak- 
ing a sociogram are condensed from Jennings’ monograph (80, pp. 
12-44): 

1. Make the conditions of choice real so as to “elicit a genuine re- 
sponse”; be interested but casual. , 

2, Select a situation in which the children’s choices are not limited 
and in which their choices will actually make a difference to them: 
for example, choosing persons to sit with in class or in the lunch- 
room, to work with on a committee, to play with, to go on a trip with. 

3. Make it clear that the choices will actually be.used, that no one 
but the teacher will see the results, that everyone will be given one 
of his choices and more if possible. 

4. Give out small blank slips of paper on which the children “are 
asked to write their own names in the upper left corner and the names 
of their choices,” numbered 1, 2, and 3, 1 being the first choice. Chil- 
dren in the primary grades who cannot write may tell their choices 
to the teacher out of hearing of the other children. Five minutes is 


usually sufficient time to do this. 
5. If tensions are known to exist, i 
dren to name also any boy or girl with whom they wo 


t may be useful to ask the chil- 
uld prefer not 
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to work or who might prefer not to work with them. No specific 
number of rejections is asked for. 

6. Take the action indicated by the choices as soon as possible. 

7. Make a sociogram in order to study further the interrelations 
and “trace the networks of feeling” in the group. This device shows 
clearly those who are not chosen, chosen by few, chosen by many, 
and overchosen. It shows the relations between boys and girls. (In 
one sixth-grade class there were no mutual choices between boys and 
girls.) If the range of choice is wide enough, almost every child will 
choose or be chosen by someone. 


Chains of one-way choices or other indications of the existence 
of “closed groups” within the large group signify a need “to establish 
contacts between separate networks.” A good way to do this is to 
set up projects in which the leaders will need help from one another 
and the members have “opportunity to know each other and to use 
each other’s talents.” 

Without appreciation of the values of the positive attractions chil- 
dren feel for one another, teachers often use the wrong methods of 
handling a class. Instead of capitalizing on pupils’ preferences, they 
try to separate friends and break up cliques. Enforced separation 
often causes frustration that may emerge as giggling, restlessness, 
squabbling, and fighting. In grouping children on the basis of the 
sociometric test the teacher tries to give the most unchosen children 
their first choices. If the children chosen by many do not get their 
first choice, it does not matter so much because they have greater 
ability to relate themselves to others. 

The sociometric questionnaire broadens the basis of choice. Chil- 
dren are asked to choose any one they wish to work with, play with, 
and sit near. A still more formal measure of personal-group relations 
is Bogardus’ social distance tests (16). These aim to ascertain the 
likes and dislikes of a person in four types of relationship. 

Neither observation nor sociometry, however, tells why children 
choose as they do. Information about the feelings behind the ob- 
servable behavior can be obtained through interviews, “open-end” 
questions, or themes in which children tell why they chose or did not 
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choose particular persons. In these interviews and compositions they 
often reveal adult pressures, conditions causing conflict, distorted 
ideas about one another, and self-concepts that make social relations 
difficult. Common problems identified through the interviews and 
themes can be discussed impersonally in the group. 

Understanding of the interaction in the group helps teachers to 
use the group as an instrument for personal development. For cer- 
tain pupils teachers can provide opportunities to take leadership 
responsibilities, and for others possibilities to use their talents in the 
service of the group. Knowing the kind of help children may give to 
one another, teachers can form groups more skillfully. 


Adjustments to individual needs 


When a teacher understands individual children, he guides as he 
teaches-all through the school day. The following are examples of 
specific adjustments teachers have made to individual pupils as an 
intrinsic part of their professional day. 


Adjustments in school work: : 
Relating the work to the child’s expressed interests and abilities. 
Calling on a child when he is known to be well prepared so that 

he will experience success. 

Commenting on whatever is good, even in a generally poor piece 
of work, e.g., that he did the work neatly or that he spelled two diffi- 
cult words correctly. 

Attempts to turn liabilities into assets: f i 
Putting a very restless child in charge of supplies, which gives him 

an opportunity to move more freely with a purpose. 

Asking a child who is being teased because of his foreign accent 
to help with the pronunciation of places and names when they begin 


to study the country of his birth. 


Assistance in gaining status in the group: Sey M 
Making a sociometric study of the group and having “isolates 
work on committees with pupils whom they had chosen and on topics 


closely related to their interests. 
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Discussing skillfully with the group common problems of not 
being accepted. 

Asking a child to help other children who are slower than he in 
reading or other subjects. 

Giving a child a position of responsibility. For example, a boy who 
was not physically able to engage in sports gained prestige by being 
manager. Another boy interested in photography but poor in sports 
-was appointed team photographer and his pictures exhibited. A boy 
who bullied younger children and stole was put in complete charge 
of soft drinks at a summer community recreational center. He not 
only became a respected member of his school and community him- 
self, but applied the same guidance techniques he had received to 
a group of small boys who stole some boxes of soft drinks—he hired 
them as his assistants. 


The field of dramatics also affords opportunities for some children 
to achieve status. One boy who was a general trouble-maker and 
seemed to have no special abilities and interests was given a leading 

„Tole as a tough detective. He gave an excellent performance and sub- 
“sequently improved in conduct and achievement. Another hoy who 
was interested in physics but not in school was put in charge of light- 
ing effects, which brought him recognition and satisfaction. 

Other children have grown in responsibility as a result of being 
appointed to the audio-visual squad, the safety-patrol, classroom dis- 
plays, and the like. In giving a child responsibility, the teacher should 
be sure it is not more than he can carry; failure on the job would make 
matters worse. 

Each child needs to feel he is making progress. Dewey clearly 
recognized this need for progression of experience: 


Development . . . is a continuous process and continuity signifies con- 
‘secutiveness of action. Here was the strong point of the traditional educa- 
tion at its best. The subject matter of the classics and mathematics involved 
of necessity, for those who mastered it, a consecutive and orderly devel- 
opment along definite lines. Here lies, perhaps, the greatest problem of 
the newer efforts in education. It is comparatively easy to improvise, to 
try a little of this today and this week and then something else tomor- 
row and next week. Things done on the basis of some interest and stimu- 
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lation but without sufficient regard to what it leads to, as to whether or 
not something more difficult, setting new demands for information, need 
for acquisition of greater adequacy in technique and for new modes of 
skill is led up to and grows naturally out of what is started.t 


Group therapy 


In every school there are some children who are problems to them- 
selves, their fellow classmates, and their teachers. They do not re- 
spond to the “mental hygiene first aid” of the classroom. To assist 
these children in social living, group therapy classes have been organ- 
ized. Koenig (93) described such a group held in a public school in 
a large city. The group had the following features: 


Length of time—six months, once a week for one hour. 

Size of group—limited to ten children. 

Selection—children who had shown delinquent, aggressive, or with- 
drawing behavior were referred by their teachers from the third to: 
the sixth grades. 

Equipment—movable furniture; pleasan' 
known as the “play room’; clay and other art 
furniture; books; woodworking equipment; puppet stage; victrola;, 
balloons; and lightweight balls. 

Activities—art, handwork, music, puppetry, 
When the children came in, the’ therapist usually played records to 
which the children danced, marched, or responded in pantomime. 
They particularly enjoyed bouncing and lifting balloons in rhythm: 
to the music. They constructed their own puppet stage and made: 
puppet characters. In their drawings and paintings they expressed 
their feelings and creative ideas. Each child chose the aciiyitics he 
preferred. In the beginning the atmosphere was permissive; limits 
similar to those necessary in the ordinary classroom were introduced 


gradually as the children became able to tolerate them. ; 
Contact with grade teacher—therapist, after three sessions in which 

she had written her observations of each child, sent note to the class 

teacher explaining some phase of the child’s behavior which might 


1 John Dewey, “The Need for a Philosophy of Education,” The New Era, XV 
(November, 1934), 562. Quoted with the permission of the author. 


t and comfortable room, 
material; dolls and doll 


parties, quiet periods.. 
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enable the teacher to help him make a better adjustment in the class- 
room. Frequently the children find the regular classroom irksome 
after the freedom, permissiveness and individual attention given in 
the group therapy room. 

Additional service—referral made to social case worker or psycho- 
logical services when needed. 


The therapist kept a cumulative record folder of each child and 
prepared a summary at the end of the six months. All physical diffi- 
culties were referred to the school doctor and the nurse and were 
treated if necessary in hospitals and clinics. 

Only one of the 10 children showed no improvement or change in 
behavior pattern. The others moved forward in their social relations 
and personal adjustment. Further follow-up is needed to see whether 
the desirable patterns persist after the group therapy sessions have 
been discontinued. 

Of greatest importance is “the emotional security derived from 
living in a stable, well-regulated environment where one is accepted 
and has some worth-while work to accomplish” (178, pp. 268-269). 


TECHNIQUES OF CHILD STUDY 


The first step in child study is the teacher’s study of himself. How 
does he feel toward children individually and in groups? Why does 
he feel as he does? How is his attitude influencing the way he treats 
children? What are his values and goals? What are his satisfactions 
and how can they be increased? 

Illustrations will be given on this age level of techniques of child 


study already discussed, and others not previously mentioned will 
be introduced. 


Observation 


Observation in this age period still remains the most important 
technique of child study available to all teachers. It is a way of study- 
ing a child’s behavior directly; the child may not even be aware that 
he is being observed. At the same time the teacher can observe his 
influence on the children’s behavior, 
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Much can be done to improve the quality of anecdotal records, 
behavior diary records, summaries of observation, and ratings. The 
following anecdotal record illustrates accurate objective recording 
of observation of a boy in the fourth grade, whose IQ was 78 and 
whose academic achievement was on a second-grade level: 

While the teacher was explaining a new process in arithmetic Jerry 
gazed around the room, played with a pencil and eraser on his desk, found 
a piece of paper and drew a picture on it. The class was assigned some 
wr.tten work and the teacher gave Jerry a sheet of paper on which were 
simple exercises in subtraction. As she began to explain the work Jerry 
looked at the paper, then at the work of pupils near him and remarked 
in an angry tone, “This is not fourth grade work.” The teacher ignored 


the remark and continued with her explanation. Jerry paid little attention. 
In the twenty minutes that followed he worked one problem and that one 


incorrectly. 
Later in a conference with the counselor the teacher commented that 
this was typical of Jerry’s attitude when she attempted to provide work 


on his ability level. 


This single observation raised the question, “Why?” Other techniques 
are needed to understand the meaning of the behavior to the boy and 
why he did not respond to individual help. 

One way of getting into the children’s world is through listening 
to their spontaneous conversation. The following excerpts are from 
conversation recorded at a party of eight- and nine-year-olds: 

“Do you listen to Jack Benny?” 


“Yeah.” (in chorus) . + « 


“You ought to read Jiggs.” 
“The Shadow on the radio, he’s invisible.” 


“Yes, nobody can see him.” 
From radio stories the conversation flitted to food likes and dislikes, 
children in school, jokes, and other ideas that occurred to the children. 
A series of anecdotal records frequently gives clues as to patterns 
of behavior and attitudes, as in the following record of Don, 11 years 
old and in the sixth grade. 


October 12. Don was slowly finishing his reading workbook after the 
others had gone out to play. He said to the teacher: “I'd rather do good 
work in the slower group than always be behind in this group. 
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October 15. Don came late and tried to take his seat without being seen. 
The teacher said, “What made you so late this morning, Don?” Don an- 
swered: “I stayed in bed late because I was too tired to get up.” 

October 16. Don quit playing ball in the middle of the game. The boys 
were angry at his desertion. The teacher took him aside to talk to him. He 
was crying. She said, “I was sorry to have you stop playing before the 
game was finished. Didn’t you feel well?” Don said, “I was tired. I had a 
headache and we were losing anyway. The teams were uneven. Peter 
wasn't playing hard on our side either,” 

October 19. Before school Don had a fight with a fourth-grade boy 
about his size, The children said Don started it; he said he was fighting 
because he felt like it. Don had been out late three nights a week doing 
square dancing, which he enjoyed very much. On the basis of these ob- 
servations and other information the teacher talked with the parents about 
Don’s loss of weight and evidences of fatigue and irritability. He stopped 
going out on school nights. 

October 23. While the children were finishing lunch Don said, “Miss 
B—,, couldn’t we take the victrola downstairs and spend part of our noon 
hour doing square dances?” The teacher agreed that was a good idea, but 
wondered if the school had the right records. Don said he could borrow 
some from Mr. A— who had charge of the evening square dances. This 
he did and Don did his square dancing at noon instead of late at night. 
The teacher also visited the home and discussed with the mother Don’s 
diet and sleep habits. From then on the anecdotes ‘showed marked im- 
provement in Don's physical energy and a more cooperative attitude. 


Teachers’ summaries of their observations frequently show per- 
sonality fault lines uncorrected year after year, as well as marked 
differences in teachers’ summaries of children’s behavior: 


SECOND-GRADE TEACHER: Small, but very energetic, somewhat immature, 
gets into tempers, but gets over them quickly. Gets along pretty well 
with others, but is too ready to pick fights. Mother is oversolicitous. He 
is directed too much at home. 

THIRD-GRADE TEACHER: Bob has made well over a year’s progress. Has 
good study and work habits. Is immature for the grade and gets into 
difficulties with other children because of lack of judgment. Must be 
kept busy. ; 

FOURTH-GRADE TEACHER: Bob is an excellent student. 

FIFTH-GRADE TEACHER: Bob is socially and physically immature and has 
a negative attitude. For example, when a group of children were en- 
thusiastically discussing a play that another class had given, Bob said, 
“Oh, I didn’t like their play.” Teacher: “Why not, Bob?” Bob: “Oh, 
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just “cause it wasn’t any good.” Teacher: “Was there anything you did 
like about it?” Bob: “The costumes weren't bad.” Later another child 


suggested that they write the players a letter to tell them how much 
they liked the play. Bob said, “Do we have to write the letter?” 


The fifth-grade teacher had been giving Bob opportunity to criticize 
constructively. She pointed out the positive elements in his criticism, 
showed how a valid negative comment can be used constructively, 
and asked him to tell what he liked about a situation. She encouraged 
him to bring some of his books from home to share with the other 
children and, in various other ways, to win the recognition and friend- 
ship of the other children. 

Observation and rating do not end with the description of behavior. 
It is still more important to know the personal and social conse- 
quences of the child’s behavior: Does it make him feel more inferior 
or more secure? Does it increase the morale of the group? Does it 
have a detrimental effect on others? Is it constructive or destructive? 
For example, one child may not participate actively in the group, 
preferring solitary pursuits like reading, but have a constructive in- 
fluence, Another child, showing similar introvert tendencies may slyly 
cause disturbance in the group. 

Teachers and parents should accept various patterns of personality 
as normal. Children have a number of potential selves; through skill- 
ful guidance they can be helped to recognize and develop their most 
acceptable selves. 

That teachers’ observation of children needs to be checked by more 
objective methods is indicated by a study (97) of over 45,000 chil- 
dren in grades four to eight. These children were given an intelligence 
test, a personality inventory, and achievement tests. The investigator 


also obtained ratings of family background, personality traits, and 


activities, Without knowledge of the results of the objective tests, 
child who they thought was ex- 


teachers were asked to rate each 

tremely retarded, a genius, or a problem. Teachers’ estimates of in- 
tellectual ability were inaccurate to a marked degree. The children 
whom they rated as “retarded” had IQ's averaging above 90. They 
rated as “problem children” those who upset classroom routine and 
were aggressive and disturbing. They rated as “genius” those who 
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showed good adjustment to the classroom, intellectual interests, and 
academic achievement. Two explanations might be given of the 
marked discrepancy between tests results and teachers’ ratings of 
children’s intelligence. The first is that teachers are not skillful in 
observation; their ratings might be improved by practice and instruc- 
tion in observation. Moreover, a descriptive summary is usually more 
useful than a rating scale in that it presents a pattern or Gestalt rather 
than a list of separate traits. It is difficult to reconstruct the whole 
child from the fragments of behavior rated. A second explanation is 
that many average and bright children are actually functioning below 
their mental capacity in everyday situations. To the observer they 


give the impression of retardation, whereas tests show their potential 
ability. 


Interview 


Conversation with a child naturally follows observation of him. 
Tt is one way of finding out what his behavior means to him. In trying 
to explain it to himself, he clarifies his conduct for the teacher also. 
Children of these ages often respond better to play techniques than 
they do to interviews. They prefer action to words and have not be- 
come as introspective as in later adolescence. 

The speech recorder is being used increasingly to obtain verbatim 
accounts of interviews and group discussions. It is also used to hold 


the mirror up to the individual, as it were, to show him his speech 
habits. 


Daily schedules 


The way in which children spend their time is often most revealing. 
They may keep a detailed 24-hour record of all activities or merely 
time expenditures at certain times of day. An example of the latter 
is the record of social activities outside of school (104). The follow- 
ing excerpt illustrates this type of record: 


I got home at four. From four to six-thirty I practiced. I had dinner and 
washed the dishes. At seven-thirty I started my homework. By nine-thirty 
I was in bed. The things I do are pretty much routine. 
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In one situation the daily schedules show close parental supervision 
and insistence upon study, special instruction in music and dancing, 
and other supervised activities. In other situations the children seem 
free to associate with a variety of friends and to initiate their own 
activities. These records are of little or no value unless the children 
(a) are stimulated to write freely; (b) record their activities accu- 
rately, chronologically, and in detail; and (c) are assured that their 
schedules will be kept confidential. “Successive samples of one or 
two days at a time” over a period of several weeks are less burden- 
some and more representative than schedules kept consecutively for 


one or two weeks. 


Autobiographies, themes, and open-end questions 


If adults only knew what children were thinking and feeling! One 
way of getting into this “inner world of childhood” is through their 
er personal documents. These childhood 


autobiographies and oth 
feelings of guilt, and other feelings are 


fears, wishes, sufferings, 
described in a book by Freeman (56). 

Some children express their feelings more frankly in writing than 
in a face-to-face relation. Although, at this age, they are usually not 
interested in writing an autobiography or other lengthy personal 
document, they will write briefly and frankly on topics like the 


following (104): 


The things I wish for most. 

What I most like to do. 

What I dislike most. 

What I admire in other people 

What I like about myself. 

What I dislike about myself. 

What others like about me. 

What others dislike about me. 

What makes me mad. 

How I feel when I get my report card. 
Changes I would like to see in my home. 
How I was punished and for what. 

How children get to be important in my neighborhood. 
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Topics of this kind introduced occasionally when children seem ready 
to write freely about themselves may release tension as well as yield 
pertinent information about the way the child views his world. 
One fifth-grade class at the close of their discussion on report cards 
agreed to think through for themselves these three questions: 


1. In what things do I honestly think I have improved during this 
year? 

2. In what have I done my best work this year? 

3. In what do I most need to improve? 

Helen’s statement was as follows: 


1 think I have im; very much in games and good sportsmanship. I 
think among my my writing has improved, 

Mother thinks that my writing has improved and I apply myself better 
to my work, 

1 need to improve more in my self-control and in not fiddling while 

My arithmetic and my are not as as I would like them to 
be but I think they are Eaei es i 


Children can learn to evaluate their work objectively and concretely. 
tue may write or talk out their troubles. They may use the 

incom sentence technique as a valve. H; (75, p. 30) 

suggested the following: Pey 8 á 


In response to “I wish . . . .” one child wrote, “my parents paid 


good. 
A variation of this approach is the incomplete-story technique. A 
story or description of an episode gives children a realistic basis for 


ee 
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discussion of what children and adults should do under the ciroum» 
stances, One teacher read the children a story about the antagonistic 
relations between the “good little girl” who did everything to please 
the teacher and a natural leader from a lower socioeconomic level. 
At the end of the story the children answered three questions: 


1. Whose fault do you think the fight was~Marie’s, Helen's, both, 
neither? 

2. How do you think the story should end? What do you think 
the teacher should do? What would be the fairest thing for her to do? 

3, Have there been times when you think you have been punished 
unfairly? Tell about one or more of these times. Don't mention any 
names but tell just what happened and how you felt. 

Fifth-grade children expressed different views about the situation 
presented. One wrote: 

1. It was Marie's fault because she didn’t listen to the teacher in the first 


place. 
2. I think the teacher should punish them, make thea friends, and make 
a democracy in the class, If there was a democracy, the fight wouldn't be. 


Another said: 


I think both were to blame. Helen didn't report her friends when she was 
monitor, Marie started pulling bair. 

In these personal documents children express their wishes; their 
concepts of themselves; their attitudes toward their home and neigh 
borhood, toward their groups, toward the teacher. They reveal the 


Interest and personality 
Interest is an ally of learning and should be considered in any ade- 
quate attempt to a child. It is doubtful, however, whether 


significant P ormation can be obtained by submitting a check list 


SFe to children, Individuals of all ages tend to check the lems 
that will make a good impression. Docile children alm to please; dull 
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children tend to check items without fully realizing the meaning of 
their checks, Moreover, a child’s interests change with changes in the | 
situation, the group, or the instruction. Notwithstanding these limi- 
tations, the questionnaire has been used extensively in the study of 
children’s interests. 

Personality inventories for studying emotional adjustment are like- 
wise of doubtful value. As screening devices they may detect indi- 
vidual children who need special help. Used as a clinical instrument, 
clues may be obtained from study of the separate responses. If em- 
ployed without caution and psychological insight, paper-and-pencil 
personality tests may be misleading and harmful. One of the most 
widely used inventories in the elementary grades is the California 


Personality Test, which seems to measure improvement from grade 
to grade. 


Socioeconomic status 


One of the earliest measures of socioeconomic status is the Sims’ 
Score Card (154). It is intended for use with pupils of grades four 
to twelve inclusive. Each question such as “Have you a telephone in 
your home?” is carefully explained to the pupils who then write the 
answer on their blanks. To administer the scale requires about 20 
to 25 minutes, Its validity today is somewhat influenced by changes 
that have occurred in the social significance of the items since the 
scale was validated. To have a telephone or a bathroom does not have 
the same social significance today as it had 10 or 20 years ago. Two 
instruments (188), used in the studies of social class in America, are: 
Evaluated Participation (E.P.) and Index of Status Characteristics 
(LS.C. ). The class levels are computed from the information obtained 
as to occupation, income, sources of income, type of house, type of 
neighborhood, extent of education, and social participation and repu- 
tation. Other scales, such as the Whittier Scale for Grading Homes, 
the Chapin-Sims Living-Room Equipment Scale, and the Burdick 
Apperception Tests, provide estimates of home and cultural level. 
‘These scales suggest items to observe in a home visit. 

Examples of scales for measuring occupational status, which is 
probably the best single indication of general socioeconomic level, 
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are the Taussig Scale, which lists five classes of workers: day labor- 
ers; unskilled laborers; skilled laborers; lower middle class, clerical 
and semi-intellectual; and well-to-do, professional, and managerial. 
The Barr Occupational Scale assigns values from 0 to 20 to each of 
the 121 occupations. The Minnesota Scale for Occupational Classi- 
fication, by Goodenough (based on previous scales), adds the farmer 
as a seventh group. Each of these classifications emphasizes the in- 
tellectual requirements of each occupational level. 


Standardized tests 


Teachers, counselors, and principals who want to study tests and 
measurements will find helpful a number of books on this subject. 
Ross (143) in the second edition of his book on measurement deals 
with fundamental problems of measurement: Why test? Which tests? 
How interpret and use test results? Cronbach (33) deals compre- 
hensively with many aspects of measurement. Almost two fifths of 
his book is devoted to appraisal of personality, interests, and atti- 
tudes, including self-report technique, projective techniques, and 
observation of behavior in normal situations and in test situations. 
To obtain a critical appraisal of the whole range of psychological 
tests, the person with some background in the theory and practice of 
measurement would find Buros’ comprehensive guide (24) of great 
value, 

Two trends in the measurement of children’s mental abilities are 
the development of tests having a language and a nonlanguage score, 
and the analysis of mental ability into factors, notably Thurstone’s 
Two trends in achievement testing 


seven primary mental abilities. 
are more emphasis on the appraisal of objectives such as critical 


thinking and work-study skills and the factor analysis of achievement 


in various subjects (201). 


Intelligence tests 


As a check on the teacher's informal appraisal of children’s scholas- 
tic aptitude, intelligence tests are very useful. It must be admitted 
that intelligence tests have been misused and misinterpreted; this 


is true of any instrument or scientific invention. Without doubt, errors 
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are still being made. Few teachers and administrators fully under- 
stand the assumptions underlying intelligence tests or make the modi- 
fication of school curriculum and instruction that the results suggest. 
But because an instrument has been misused and misinterpreted in 
the past there is not a logical reason for dispensing with its potential 
usefulness in the future. The following are several cautions to observe 
in the use of intelligence tests: 


1. Only in rare cases should intelligence test scores or IQ’s be given 
to parents. Too frequently parents misinterpret them, and reject or 
nag their children on the basis of erroneous inferences which they 
draw from them. 
` 2. Test results should always be interpreted in the light of all the 
information obtainable about the child through continuous study of 
him in natural situations; the psychometric approach should be 
reinforced by the clinical. 

8. No important decision should be based on the results of a single 
test. i 

4. The teacher should take a positive attitude toward test results, 
seeking to discover potentialities that the child may develop. 


In most cases an individual intelligence test (see page 453), ad- 
ministered by a trained psychologist, will give the most reliable 
results, The next most reliable way of judging the scholastic aptitude 
of a child in the intermediate or upper grades of elementary school 
is by means of group intelligence tests. The following are a few tests 
which have been used for this purpose: 


California Test of Mental Maturity, for grades 4-8, published by the 
California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 

Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, for grades 3-8 and 7-12, 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, New York. 

Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, for grades 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, 
published by the Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests, Intermediate Examination, 


for grades 4-9, published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York, 
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Pintner General Ability Tests,-for grades 4-9 and 9 and above, pub- 
lished by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Thurstone Tests of Primary Mental Abilities, published by Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 


Some tests of intelligence stress verbal ability more than others. Chil- 
dren who come from homes concerned with verbal expression and 
from superior schools have an advantage on these tests, for example, 


the Henmon-Nelson. 


Achievement tests 


The general dissatisfaction with the usual teacher examination led 
to the making of more valid and reliable standardized tests of achieve- 
ment in all school subjects. The best tests are based on sound educa- 
tional objectives and attempt to measure the individual’s ability to 
use facts in thinking as well as knowledge of specific facts. A few of 
the vast number of available tests are the following batteries: 


Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, for grades 3-5 and 5-9, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests, for grades 4-6 and 7-8, published 
by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

New Stanford Achievement Test, advanced examination for grades 
4-8, published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

Progressive Achievement Tests, for grades 4-6 and 7-9, published 
by California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 

Stanford Achievement, for grades 7-9, published by World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

andardized achievement tests requires 


a knowledge of the possible limitations and values of various types 
of test. Simpson (153) gave an enlightening example of testing in a 
hensive achievement test the 


large school system. On a compre: 

median score for all seventh-grade pupils was 9.2. This score was 
1.5 grades above the grade norm of 7.7. At first glance it would 
seem that these schools were doing superior work, but this could 


Interpreting the results of st: 
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not be stated positively until additional information was considered: 
How much retardation is there? How many pupils drop out before 
the seventh grade? Have the teachers been focusing their attention 
on bringing the slightly-below-average pupils up to standard at 
the expense of the superior and very slow children? Have teachers 
been drilling on test-type questions to the neglect of other important 
learnings? Is their primary goal to make a good showing on the 
tests, and does children’s promotion depend upon their ability to do 
this? Is the school term longer than the average? Are the pupils 
“testwise”? Was the test given under standard conditions? What is 
the potential learning ability of the pupils compared with the general 
population? How do their cultural advantages compare with the 
groups on which the test was standardized? All this and more is 
necessary in order to interpret standardized test results accurately. 

The results of any standardized test may be plotted on a profile 
chart such as that described by Jurgenson (86). This enables the 
teacher and child to see at a glance strengths and weaknesses in his 
school achievement. 


Samples of pupils’ work 


Informal test papers, written reports, compositions, and spon- 
taneous creative work, as well as special projects initiated and carried 
out by the pupil are of value in understanding children. If it is true 
that “by their works ye shall know them,” this important source of 
information should not be neglected. From time to time teacher 
and pupil can study dated samples of the child’s work to note 
progress in communication and personality development. 


Projective techniques (see pages 456-457 ) 


Although children’s attitudes and personalities may be inferred 
from observation of their behavior and other techniques already 
described, it is sometimes necessary to set up special situations to 
get deeper insights. In these situations the child may reveal his inner 
world of feeling and meaning without being aware that he is “giv- 
ing himself away,” 

Children may thus reveal themselves in free play; in themes, 
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diaries, incomplete sentences and stories; in their response to in- 
definite material like the Rorschach inkblots or finger paints and 
to pictures of various kinds (109). Variations in response on pro- 
jective techniques are not so serious as in a standardized test. The 
very fact of variability in performance from time to time is important 
diagnostic information. For example, by using both the Rorschach 
and the sociometric test with eighth-grade pupils, Northway and 
Wigdor (124) found certain personality patterns associated with 
children of high and low acceptance. Those who were chosen by 
many showed greater sensitivity in sensing the feelings of others 
and less serious personality disturbances than those who were un- 


accepted by others. 
Some of the projective materials may be used by teachers as a 


basis for observation. The psychological analysis of personality 
through the projective method, however, requires a highly trained 
person with clinical background and several years of study in the 


use of projective techniques. 


Social maturity scale 

The Vineland Society Maturity Scale, developed by Edgar A. Doll 
(185), is a pioneer attempt to quantify social behavior. It consists 
of 117 socially significant items of behavior, “arranged approximately 
in the order of their development.” Each item which is habitual 
for the child rates a plus score; those which he does not do are 
rated minus; and those items which he performs only occasionally 
++). In the total score, allowance is made for 


are scored plus-minus ( £ : : 
items which he could perform under the limitations of his environ- 


° 
ment. 


Home visits and interviews with parents 

Without appearing inquisitive or prying, teachers may learn a 
great deal from observation of parents and children in the home 
and from parents’ visits to the school. Once a friendly relation has 
been established, much additional information may be obtained. 
Parents usually respond cooperatively to such questions as: “Do you 
think there might be anything in the child’s home life that would 
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help the school to understand him better and to make more adequate 
provision for his needs?” “Do you have any reason for believing that 
he is not as happy at home as you would want him to be?” “Do 
you have any suggestions as to ways in which the school can help 
him most?” 

With a heavy teaching load the teacher does not have time to 
go to the home of each pupil, nor is the home visiting, under such 
conditions, the most fruitful use of his time and energy. The services 
of school social workers, formerly called visiting teachers, are needed 
to do the social case work in a school system. 


Recording and interpreting information 


Records are a means to an end; they are never an end in them- 
selves. If the information about a child is not used to help him or 
if it prejudices anyone against him, the time spent in record-keeping 
is worse than wasted. If, on the other hand, all the available infor- 
mation is studied once or twice a year to help the child and his 
parents gain a clear idea of the child’s potentialities and trends and 
to suggest to the school experiences he needs, then the time devoted 
to keeping records is well spent. 

The cumulative record card is a convenient form of record. On 
it objective and quantitative facts are recorded: results of standard- 
ized tests, teachers’ marks, nonconfidential information about family 
background, results of health examination, special interests, abilities, 
and work experiences, The American Council on Education cumu- 
lative record cards (2) are representative of this kind of record. 
The cumulative record folder may also include, in addition to the 
quantitative data, teachers’ analyses of each child’s achievement 
with reference to his ability; anecdotal or behavior diary records; 
summaries of interviews and home visits; dated samples of the 
child’s work; records of progress or interests, long-term educational 
and vocational plans, goals, and purposes stated by the child from 
time to time; and other personal documents (163). 

The case history is more detailed than the cumulative record. It 
is the best present method for studying “the whole child.” Like the 
cumulative record, the case history that grows with the child is more 
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authentic than retrospective reports. It is better to study each child's 
development continuously instead of waiting until a problem or 
crisis arises and then trying to work back through “a bewildering 
complex of factors of doubtful accuracy and unidentified impor- 
tance.” 

Even though significant information about the child’s physical, 
social, emotional, and intellectual development is skillfully collected 
and recorded, it is of little value unless it is synthesized, interpreted, 
and used for the good of the child. A high quality of interpretation 
requires a wealth of knowledge and experience. For example, the 
effect of a broken home is difficult to interpret. It is true that children 
referred to clinics and courts usually show a much larger percentage 
of broken homes in their case histories than are found in the general 
school population; in certain cases the proportion is as high as 30 
per cent. But whether a broken home contributes to maladjustment 
rpersonal relation and other factors in the 
total situation. There are many kinds of broken homes; some of 
these wreck children much more than others. Many children from 
marked behavior disorders. The broken 
home is on'y one of a number of related factors that create per- 
sonality difficulty in children (87, p. 91). It is often the result of 
family disintegration that has been brewing for years. On oceasions 
the child is better off out of the home. The delinquent career of one 
fourteen-year-old boy might have been deflected had he been re- 
moved four years earlier from his alcoholic mother and negligent 
father. Cruelty, poor methods of discipline, and immorality in a 
home are more devastating influences than the broken home per se. 


In interpreting case history data teachers need the help of spe- 


cialists in guidance. The school counselor or a member of the child 
pil’s record with the 


guidance department may go over every pu 
child’s teacher-counselor to interpret and make recommendations. 


In case conferences teachers may learn what kind of information is 
most significant for the child’s development, what it means, and 
what the school can do about it. Fortunate is the teacher who can 
work with members of a child guidance staff, in which the psy- 
chiatrist discusses the causes of maladjustment as seen in the psy- 


depends upon the inte 


broken homes present no 
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chiatric interview; the educational psychologist interprets the case in 
relation to the school background, the results of standardized tests, 
and opportunities for remedial teaching and group therapy; and the 
social worker discusses the influence of the child’s social environ- 
ment (22). Next best to actually working with them on cases are 
case conferences and reading comprehensive case studies. 

The chief objections raised to permanent records are their sub- 
jectivity, their superficiality, the transient quality of preadolescent 
behavior, and the possibility of their misuse and misinterpretation. 
It is true that a record frequently is as much of an indication of 
teacher attitude as of child personality. It is true that the observed 
behavior is only a small sampling of the child’s total behavior and 
may give slight inkling of his real personality and character, It is 
true, also, that a child’s personality is changing during these years 
and, hence, that the previous year does not give an accurate present 
picture of the child, Some counselors rely only on the facts obtained 
at the moment, which can be used at once in the child’s guidance. 

Nevertheless, for perspective on a child’s development and for a 
periodic checkup to ascertain whether the varied needs of each 
pupil are being met, a cumulative record is essential. Teachers 
with the guidance point of view are not likely to misuse or fail to 
use such records. They can learn to study the record as a whole and 
not to give undue emphasis to any single item. 

The reports sent to parents should help the parent cooperate with 
the school in promoting the child’s best development (165). The re- 
ports in use at the present time represent a great variety of types 
which range from a general rating on effort, proficiency, and de- 
portment to a descriptive letter or an interview with the parents 
about the child’s development. Any detailed report to parents 
quickly reveals lacks and deficiencies in the teacher's knowledge of 
his pupils, 

The descriptive record presents three difficulties: It tends to be- 
come stereotyped, the teacher's statements sometimes are misinter- 
preted by parents, and different teachers do not agree as to standards 
of achievement. For instance, one teacher may rate a child low 
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after he has been rated high by his previous teacher. Despite these 
difficulties the descriptive report which attempts to evaluate the 
child as a whole is a sufficiently important instrument of guidance 
to deserve intensive study. The best way to share understanding and 
to prevent misunderstanding is for teachers to discuss a child’s prog- 
ress with the parents directly. The report card may then be given 
to the parent as a written record of the discussion. Pupils are increas- 
ingly taking responsibility for writing their own reports of school 
progress. This is a desirable trend. 


PUTTING UNDERSTANDING TO WORK 


Several examples will further illustrate guidance as an intrinsic 
part of teaching. A sixth-grade class was about to study India as a 
means of understanding people in other countries. The teacher intro- 
duced the unit by asking pupils what they wanted to know about 
India. They mentioned many things—transportation, living condi- 
tions, sports, occupations, school life. The next question was, “What 

his information?” The children mentioned 


are the best ways to get t 
visits to the country, pictures, slides, motion pictures, books and 


articles, and the pooling of their own knowledge and experience. 
Throughout the period the teacher showed sensitivity to children 
and an understanding of their individual needs, abilities, and inter- 
ests. For example, knowing that a shy child had a contribution to 


make the teacher said, “Mary has a big brother who was in India 


during the war. She can tell us more about how the Indian people 
quired a deep sense of 


live.” Knowing that another child had ac 
failure and discouragement about himself, the teacher never asked 
him any question unless she was sure he could answer it well. If a 
child made an inaccurate statement the teacher, instead of saying 
“Wrong,” tried to find out where he had got the wrong idea and 
helped him and the class to build a correct understanding. 

In another class Billy was having difficulty in learning to sing on 
pitch. After his second attempt with much effort but little improve- 
ment the teacher said, “That was a real good try, Billy. You almost 
made it, You were just on the next step to it. Il bet you will make 
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it next time.” This teacher gave Billy the encouragement he needed 
at the psychological moment. 

This helpful guidance of individual pupils in their activities can 
only be done by a teacher who is’ sensitive to children, knows the 
background, experiences, abilities, and needs of each child in her 


cass, and is alert to opportunities to use the group experience for 
individual development. 


Through personal contacts and comments 


Guidance through personal relations crops out in incidents such 
as the following: 


When the art teacher expressed pleasure at the progress the children had 
made preliminary to the art period, their grade teacher said, “We wanted 
to do our part so as to save your time.” 

Although the too-often raised hand of one boy was quietly ignored, the 
teacher gave him hearty commendation when he made a significant con- 
tribution. í 

The only remark in relation to discipline during the period was spoken 
quietly to one girl, “Jane, you aren’t going to be fussy, are you?” 

One girl played for the group a piano selection—her music lesson for the 
week. The music supervisor expressed appreciation of her performance. 

Such casual comments all during a class period are not only helpful to 
the individual child but also to many others in the group. For example, the 
following remark was helpful to all timid children in the class as well as to 
Susan: “Susan knew the answer. She was just timid about saying it out loud. 
Answer anyway so you'll know whether you're right.” 

To a girl who tended to flit from one thing to another the teacher said: 
“You've made a fine start, but be sure to finish it. That’s one thin: 
to remember—to finish what you start.” 

To a boy who was working too far away from his table the teacher said, 
“Why don’t you keep near the table. Then you'll not have so much work to 
do in cleaning up.” 

To a boy who tended to interfere 
teacher remarked, “You haven't 
terday.” 


g you need 


with other children’s activities the 
forgotten nearly so often as you did yes- 


Through guidance in learning 


Suggestions such as the followin; 


8 are examples of teachers’ guid- 
ance in learning: 
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In a fifth-grade art class in lettering the teacher made the following 
kinds of individual comments to children: 

“How about capital letters? Would you call that a capital U? If you get 
your dictionary TIl show you how to use it in distinguishing between 
printed capitals and small letters.” 

“Do you know about holding a pen? Hold it somewhat on the side so 
that it points directly over your shoulder.” 

“S is more easily made if an oval is first drawn.” 

“Space between lines should be less than the height of letters.” 

“More space should be left at the bottom of a poster than at the top.” 

“Before starting to print a line it is helpful to block off tentatively how 
much space each letter will take so that you can replan the space if neces- 
sary before printing.” 

Individual evaluation of their work was encouraged by such questions as: 

“What suggestion has the art teacher given that you can apply in print- 


” 


ing your poster? 
“Are you satisfied with your spacing?” 


Children in these grades will profit by guidance in using various 
context clues in reading. Sometimes the word is defined or explained 
in the text. Sometimes it is likened or contrasted with something 
familiar to the reader. Sometimes the meaning can be inferred from 
a number of details which add up to an adequate description of 
the word. Word recognition is aided by reading material and by 
questions which encourage the child to anticipate the content and to 
read with an active mind. The good reader does not depend upon a 
single method of word recognition. He uses any method or combina- 
tion of methods that will give him the correct meaning. 


Junior high school pupils have spoken appreciatively of the help sixth- 
grade teachers have given them in bridging the gap between elementary 


school and junior high school. They say: FSA 
“Our sixth-grade teachers gave us reports to write like those we would 


have to write in junior high school, so we know how to study in junior 


high school ways.” 
“Our sixth grade went over to visit before 
“People came from the junior high schoo! 
enough.” 
They mentioned th 
to junior high school: 
“The big difference is going around to 


we graduated.” 
]—-but they didn’t tell us 


e following as some of their difficulties in adjusting 


so many different rooms. You 
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have to get used to so many different teachers. (I’m glad the teachers 
aren't all alike, though!)” 

“Whenever we did anything babyish in elementary school the teacher 
would say, ‘You wouldn’t do that in junior high school.’ ” 

“We didn’t have enough homework in elementary school, and now we 
think the junior high school teachers are piling it on.” 

Serious behavior that does not become better with “mental hy- 
giene first aid” needs more intensive psychological or psychiatric 
treatment. Some signs of this kind of behavior are compulsive nail- 
biting, extreme restlessness, day-dreaming that withdraws the child 
completely from reality, excessive masturbation, extreme concern 
for neatness and orderliness, unnatural submission to adults and 
children, overmodel behavior, Some of these latter kinds of behavior 
are encouraged by adults. To them the child seems a model child. 
Actually he may be heading toward a nervous breakdown. This 
seems to present parents and teachers with a dilemma: Cannot a 
child be either “bad” or “good” without causing anxiety? Of course 
many children show all the symptoms mentioned above at some 
time and for a short time. It is only when these extreme symptoms 
persist or grow worse in spite of wise handling that it becomes 
necessary to seek special treatment. We are still wrestling with the 
problem of how to put into effect the insights that psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and psychoanalysts have gained from their intensive 
study of seriously disturbed children. No doubt, much maladjust- 
ment is accentuated by lack of understanding. 


GUIDANCE IN THE HOME 


During these years the group, as already suggested, is a most im- 
portant instrument of guidance. At home, too, a sharing of respon- 
sibilities and the consequent closer contacts in the family group help 
to build self-reliance and sound values. The following principle, as 
stated by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, is important: 


Material possessions and material ease, especially idleness, do not make 
grown-ups happy any more than lots of toys and nothing to do make chil- 


dren happy; that which makes people happy is creative activity that suits 
their particular temperament. (51, p- 156.) 
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A sharing of responsibilities is a cooperative affair; it is not an 
arbitrary assignment of duties. Home duties tear down desirable 
parent-child relationships when they are insisted upon in the follow- 
ing manner: 

MOTHER: “Stop your playing, Teddy, and come right into the house.” 
‘reppy: “But, mother, I’m in the middle of a game.” 
MOTHER: “I can’t help that. You must go to the store at once.” 


TEDDY: “But the boys can’t finish the game without me.” 
moter: “They must wait until you come back. And no temper, either.” 


Teddy loses his temper, throws his ball down the street, kicks the dog, 
rushes into the house, and bangs the door yelling, “You spoiled the game. 
I won't go to the store, I won't.” 4 


This lack of planning and insight into the child’s world is the 
opposite of cooperative sharing of responsibility. The latter may be 
illustrated by an incident of another kind: 


A twelve-year-old boy was becoming rebellious because of the amount 
of his allowance. The mother was giving him more than she felt she could 
afford in order to keep him contented at home. She and the father de- 
cided to talk over the details of the family budget with him. Accordingly, 
they held a family council one evening and discussed his father’s income, 
the expenditures for rent and insurance, for food, savings, church, and 
for the other child. At the end of the discussion, the boy turned to his 
father and said, “Gee, Dad, you've done a good job! I don’t see how 


» 
you've managed to give us all so much. 


Children should feel themselves contributing members of the family, 
the work of the household as a part of 


whether they participate in 
er they earn their own allowances by 


the family group or whethi 
doing work for pay. 


When the home does not give a child the guidance and support he 


needs, a change in environment is sometimes beneficial. But the 
change per se cannot be expected to work magic. The child must 


be prepared for the change, the foster parents must be carefully 


selected, and a continuity of relation with some one person must be 


maintained. 
One reason for occasional fail 
fact that the children studied return to the same home 


ure in clinic treatment lies in the 
and neighbor- 
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1 environments that originally gave rise to the difficulty. The 
ices for improvement in behavior are definitely greater among 
Jren whose home relations are harmonious. 


CLUDING STATEMENT 


eadolescence is perhaps the most difficult period for parents 
teachers, They are no longer so important in the lives of chil- 
1, who are now most concerned about gaining status in their age 
ip. Childish behavior crops up to be evaluated and then often 
idoned for good. Children of these ages put adults in their place 
i little sympathy or understanding of how it feels to be a rejected 
nt or a rebuffed teacher. It is well to get these new relationships 
in the open. Parents and teacher can live through this period; chil- 
| must live through it in order to pass on to their next stage of 
lopment. 

dults can show they can “take it.” Recognizing the child’s need 
put away childish things,” they will treat him with respect and 
erstanding. They will no longer use the appeals and methods 
used to be effective; these infuriate or embarrass him. He is no 
er “their baby,” and it humiliates him to be treated as such. 
ie adults will recognize and respond to the child’s need to sort 
his childish ways of behaving and build a more mature person- 
, if they will realize how important the respect and loyalties 
is age group are to him, if they will serve as a sure resource 
me of need, they will help him emerge into adolescence as a 
> mature, responsive, and self-confident person. 

hool education can avoid the two extremes of (1) catering exclu- 
y to children’s interests and (2) making them learn what is good 
hem, It can help them to set standards by which they can measure 
own conduct. They have unbounded energy that can be chan- 
1 into useful learning. Out of their spontaneous self-direction, 
h-while interests will develop if the environment is favorable. 
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Questions and Problems 
FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 


1, Study and guide one child, using as many of the methods suggested 

in this chapter as seem appropriate. 

Read some good examples of detailed case studies, noting the kind 

of information obtained, its interpretation, its bearing upon the child’s 

development, and the soundness of the therapy suggested. 

3. List the information in studying individual children which you have 
found most useful. How can you study the information collected to get 
a dynamic picture of the child? 

4. Name some advantages of making a case study of certain children 
in a class; compare the use of cumulative records and case studies 
with the method of meeting the-needs of the children with only the 
impressions gained at the present moment. 


N 
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of other people in children, 
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West 42nd Street, New York 18. 19 min. 1950. Sound mo- | 
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series, each taking 19-23 minutes are: 

Individual differences 
Motivating the Class 
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be purchased as a unit. 
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film showing the emotional rehabilitation of a delinquent 
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Rural School Lunches. National Film Board of Canada. Black and white. 
56 frames with script. 1945. Describes four plans by which 
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dren are well fed at noon. 


Part Six 


THE ADOLESCENT YEARS 


Y That night, lying in bed, I could not help 
wishing that there wasn’t so much sadness in 
growing up. It was all so confused in my 
mind. There had been the long, long days of 
being young and not wondering about tomor- 
row at all and thinking in a strange, forgotten 
child’s world. There were days when my 
thoughts were as mild as feathers and even 
an hour seemed like a long time. Then sud- 
denly it was like turning a sharp corner—you 
were older and the things that counted when 
you were young didn’t count any more at all, 
and looking back, you couldn’t even see them. 
Growing up crowds your mind with new 
thoughts and new feelings so that you forget 


how you used to think and feel. 
MAUREEN DALY 1 
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1 Seventeenth Summer, p. 179. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc., 
c. 1942. Quoted with permission of Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Development and 


Guidance of Adolescents 


Ass is a significant segment of an individual's develop- 
ment. During this period—“the reconstructing teens”—usually be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 21, the majority of boys and girls in the 
United States become physiologically mature, i.e., capable of having 
children; they become adults in physical appearance; they approxi- 
mate mental maturity. During these years they increase in independ- 
ence, responsibility, interest in the opposite sex, and concern with 
the work of the world and the meaning of life. When they are 
capable of thinking for themselves, they want and need opportunities 
to think through questions and problems, make decisions, and take 
responsibility. 

This period of life, like the years that have gone before, should 
be lived fully; it cannot be hurried; short cuts are likely to be un- 
successful and possibly harmful. How one young adolescent avoided 
the dangers of short-circuiting this process of growing up, largely 
through her relation with wise and understanding parents, is de- 
scribed in her own words: 

I think that most children are very anxious to be “old” and “sophisti- 
cated,” and to be treated as such. This is only a natural attitude. . . . You 
begin to think about people, and the future. You try to reason out in your 
own mind, for your personal satisfaction, just what you think about life, 
religion, and your pursuit of happiness. In other words, you are beginning 
to mold your philosophy of life, which you will®probably follow through 


all the future years. i 
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Of course, it is impossible to go from a child right to an adult without 
going through this in-between stage. You worry and you worry and you 
WORRY. However, you simply detest the idea of being adolescent . . . so 
you decide that you'll just skip it all and be an adult. It all seems so simple. 

But . . . it is obviously impossible to understand how to even act at 
being an adult unless you've been through a bit of adolescence and thought 
a few things out. So—it seems to me that the adolescent who goes off on 
wild binges, drinking and smoking and becoming what is popularly called 
a juvenile delinquent, is merely “copying” what he thinks a sophisticated 
man of the world would be doing. 

I know this is true, because I went through it myself. . . . I thought I 
was being sophisticated . . . , while actually I was being twice as young 
and foolish as I was before it all started, 

I was lucky—and I can thank my parents for it. . . . Being able to con- 
fide in my parents meant that I could get their advice on the whole busi- 
ness without flinching a minute in telling them about it. . . . It’s up to 
the parents always, from the very beginning, to make the child feel that, 
no matter how horrible, they are always there to help. After all, that’s 
what parents are for. . . . There is nothing more comforting to a worried 
and confused adolescent than parents whom they feel they can go to 
freely and get aid on a problem good or bad—aid from parents who will 
understand. 

Truly, the children I feel genuine pity for . . . are those who don’t 
feel that they can confide in their parents. (61, pp. 79-81.) 


Adolescence is an “in-between period.” Teen-agers vacillate be- 
tween childish and grown-up behavior. In our culture there are no 
primitive rites by which adults say to adolescents, “Now you're a 
man.” Parents are ambivalent in their attitudes, saying in the morn- 
ing, “You're big enough to help me with this,” and the same evening, 
“What do you mean by borrowing the car—you're just a kid.” Thus 
the youngsters are facing two ways and are being pushed in two 
directions at once. They live in two overlapping life spaces, 

Adolescence is a vulnerable period of life. The ratio of environ- 
mental demands and hazards to the individual's ability to deal with 
them is high. The very instability of the period, however, offers an 
opportunity for reorganization and reorientation. It is the golden 
Opportunity for counseling. 

Adjustment in adolegcence varies with each child’s personality as 
it has developed through his previous experiences. A child who 
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feels insecure tends to cling to old ways of meeting life’s situations; 
he is afraid to venture in new experiences and relations. Conse- 
quently he is less likely to progress to the next stage of development. 
The effects of errors in early-childhood upbringing may not become 
evident until the increased strain at adolescent adjustment uncovers 
them. Stored-up hostility, feelings of rejection, a sense of unworthi- 
ness or inferiority, an unrealistic level of aspiration, a “loss of self’— 
all these have their roots in early childhood and may be intensified 
by elementary-school experiences. The child who from his early 
years has accepted his dependency on his parents to obtain security 
is likely to have feelings of reluctance or guilt in breaking the close 
ties with them. On the other hand, the child who from early years 
has gained security through voluntary dependence and gradual 
self-realization has been preparing for the more complete independ- 
ence of adulthood. The individual who has fought his way to inde- 
pendence and prestige throughout childhood may continue the 
struggle during adolescence, but easily adopts adult independence. 

Adolescents must understand themselves, their attitude toward 
dependency, their feelings of guilt in forming new relations, and the 
desirability of identifying with values instead of linking themselves 
emotionally, on the basis of personal loyalty, with any person whose 
values they accept. They need to learn to assimilate and incorporate 
new values (4). Most adolescents finally find themselves, but each 
needs expert counseling in building a realistic self-concept, accept- 
able to himself and to society (29). 

There is no typical adolescent. Despite the fact that common ways 
of dressing and behaving give an appearance of uniformity to any 
group of adolescents, each boy or girl has an individuality of his own. 
Moreover, the same individual will at different times show in- 


consistent behavior. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS OF ADOLESCENCE 


The four major problems of adolescence, stated so many years ago 
by Leta S. Hollingworth, have been substantiated by subsequent 
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research. To these four Havighurst (24, pp. 30-56) has added sev- 
eral more in his list of developmental tasks. The following is a com- 
posite list based on many sources: 


1. Achieving emotional independence from parents and other 
adults. This is related to part-time work experience and economic 
independence. It should be achieved with the minimum of emotional 
wear and tear on the adolescent and his parents. 

2. Establishing satisfying constructive relations with both boys 
and girls. This implies taking a constructive attitude toward persons 
of different interests, abilities, and backgrounds; it requires ac- 
ceptance of one’s own masculine or feminine role without feelings of 
inferiority; it leads to interest in preparing for marriage and family 
life. 

3. Choosing and preparing for a vocation. Adolescents are greatly 
concerned with finding a suitable vocational field. They should 
develop flexibility in modifying their choice, depending upon 
changes in economic conditions and in their own interests and abili- 
ties. 

4. Building conscious social, ethical, and spiritual values—a func- 
tional philosophy of life. 

5. Accepting themselves—their physique and intellectual capaci- 
ties, recognizing limitations but focusing attention on their assets. 

6. Developing interests, concepts, and skills necessary to civic 
competence and socially responsible behavior: self-control and self- 
discipline, critical constructive judgment, hobbies including intel- 
ligent reading and listening, 

7. Reaching forward toward maturity in all areas of living—a 
maturity that must be achieved. 


In the study of adolescence it is well to start with the biological 
changes and endeavor to understand their relation to the behavior 
of the individual as he tries to adjust to the personal and social de- 
mands of his environment. The physical and physiological changes 


intensify the adolescent’s awareness of himself and of his relations 
to others. 
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COMMON TRENDS IN ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 


Physiological maturity marks the beginning of the adolescent 
period.\In the United States approximately half of the girls become 
capable of bearing children between the ages of twelve years six 
months and fourteen years six months. Boys mature, on the average, 
a year later. Even within the normal range, the variation is wide. 
Some reach puberty as early as nine years; others as late as eighteen. 
Boys and girls should be encouraged to welcome this change as an 
essential part of life—a necessary preparation for their respective 
masculine and feminine roles. 

Physical maturity is attained during the adolescent period. After 
the growth spurt, which is a prelude to puberty, boys and girls con- 
tinue to grow in height, weight, calcification of the wrist bones and 
other parts of the body until they reach adult proportions. Boys 
continue to grow in height and weight during the college years; 
they attain their maximum stature, on the average, at about 19 
years, but continue to increase in weight. Girls tend to reach their 
maximum growth in height during high school years. The growth 
patterns of individuals vary with the onset of puberty. Although the 
development of an adolescent cannot be precisely predicted it may 
be sympathetically observed. It is encouraging to a short boy to know 
that about a third of those initially classified as “short” have reason 
to expect a rating of “medium stature” at a later examination. The 
late-maturing boy may be handicapped by feelings of physical and 
social inadequacy arising from his not having kept pace with the 
physical development of other boys of his chronological age. Teach- 
ers can help adolescents to understand their growth cycle, the phys- 
ical changes associated with it, and the difficulties arising from them. 

Mental maturity, as measured by intelligence tests of altitude or 
power to do increasingly difficult mental tasks, is likewise attained 
during adolescence, usually not earlier than the twentieth year (66). 
However, horizontal growth—increase in knowledge, experience, 
and judgment—may continue throughout life. Excellent summaries 
of facts about the mental development of adolescents and the ways 
of measuring it have been made by Segel (57), Worbois (71), and 
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other authors in issues on mental development of the Review of 
Educational Research, and by authors of chapters in Carmichael’s 
Manual of Child Psychology. In early adolescence the rate of mental 
growth begins to slow up. This decline is not apparent on all parts 
of the tests or with all groups. Gifted children, perhaps owing to 
limitations of the tests, appear to be close to mental maturity at 
about 19 years of age. Children of average ability may continue to 
grow intellectually somewhat longer and more steadily during 
adolescence. Persons in school or college or in occupations requiring 
the use of verbal and mathematical ability tend to continue to grow 
in these mental abilities. The growth of mental abilities depends a 
great deal on the extent to which these are used (68). 

On scholastic aptitude tests, high school boys are superior to girls 
(30), but they seem to be more variable, i.e., there are more gifted 
and more extremely retarded boys than girls (46). 

Adolescence is not accompanied by a new birth of intellectual 
powers. An individual tends to follow his developmental trend rather 
than to shift into a different pattern of mental growth during adoles- 
cence. Miracles do not happen during adolescence, In only relatively 
few cases does a child shift to a markedly higher mental level, for 
example, the maladjusted child who initially tested low but is sub- 
sequently freed from emotional blocks, or the intellectually deprived 
child later placed in a much more intellectually stimulating environ- 
ment, 

Some evidence has been obtained that pupils with 1Q’s between 
65 and 75 who are taught in special schools or classes during ele- 
mentary years can make satisfactory records in high school. In an 
appropriate environment for learning they reach a “reasonable 
standard” of academic achievement and participate profitably in 
school activities and group projects. 

Scholastic achievement during adolescence depends still more on 
circumstances; the attitude of the group toward scholastic achieve- 
ment is an important factor. Success is relative, It depends upon the 
relation between the individual's accomplishment and the goal that 
he has set for himself. If he falls short of his level of aspiration 
he has a feeling of failure; if he surpasses it he experiences success. 
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Moreover, the will to learn is complicated by other motives and* 
drives, stemming most frequently from interpersonal relations. 

Emotional maturity is indicated by the individual’s growth in inner 
control or conscience and ability to meet life situations in construc- 
tive ways. It is indicated by his satisfaction in using his surplus 
energy in service to others and by his adaptability to changing con- 
ditions. New conditions and responsibilities challenge the mature 
individual. 

Adolescents, however, have much to contend with (5); they must 
revise their body image, work out new parent-child relations. They 
lack status; they are neither children nor adults. They are less mature 
emotionally than physically. They do not know what is expected of 
them. They ask themselves such questions as, “Where do I belong?” 
“Am I as grown-up as others of my age?” Emotional outbursts are 
common to those who feel uncertain of their status regardless of 
their age. Adolescents need to experience success in channeling their 
emotional energy into creative and constructive activities. 

Falling in Tove is a sign of emotional maturity; it indicates the 
ability to feel for and give to another person. It is another stage in 
the emotional progression whose previous phases were the self-love 
of infancy, the close family attachments, the friendships of child- 
hood, and loyalty of preadolescents to the group or gang. Genuine 
love of another person may foster an interest in the welfare of all 
members of the community. 

Many problems, however, stem from adolescent love relations. 
The practice of “petting” may be merely an expression of adolescent 
love interest, or it may indicate deprivation of affection at home or 
a desire for popularity. Its danger lies in the fact that it excites the 
emotions and the desire for sexual intercourse. The recommendation 
arrived at by one group of college girls—“practice moderation in 
petting, not total abstinence”—would appeal as reasonable to the 
majority of adolescents. Marriage is delayed because of financial, 
legal, or other reasons. Premarital love affairs are prevalent, reaching 
a peak of frequency between 16 and 20 years of age. 

Understanding of sex as a normal part of life should be acquired 
long before adolescence. However, since many high school students 
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have not obtained accurate information, remedial work must be done. 
The best approach is to answer the students’ questions directly in 
personal conferences and to find places in the curriculum where 
social education may naturally be given: in biology; in social science; 
in literature, especially through a study of biographies dealing with 
emotional and sex problems; in home economics; in art; and in 
social activities, A number of colleges is developing effective courses 
in the broad aspects of family life. 

Strong impulses are not easily stifled, Lacking’ the stimulus of 
contact with the opposite sex, the love impulse tends to find ex- 
pression in relationships with the same sex. Prolonged segregation 
of the sexes, as in so many homes and schools where the child’s 
contacts are almost exclusively with one sex, may decrease normal 
interest in the opposite sex. Adolescent “crushes” are most prevalent 
in girls’ schools and girls’ camps. Normally this form of attachment 
does not persist as a habit, although it may be troublesome for the 
teacher or camp counselor. Crushes are more intense than ordinary 
friendships; they more frequently involve jealousy and are exclu- 
sively between two persons, thus shutting out other friends. A boy's 
attachment to an adult may take the form of hero worship; it may 
indicate a need for affection or for a concrete ideal of what he would 
become. The adult should treat such attachments kindly but avoid 
becoming emotionally involved, 

Social maturity (74), closely related to emotional maturity, in- 
volves increased social sensitivity. This sensitivity influences the way 
in which he perceives social situations and, consequently, the way 
in which he behaves, 

Social maturity involves extension and improvement of social 
relations. At University High School (59) a clubhouse established 
for the girls and boys and their friends as part of the University 
Adolescent Study, made no appeal to the children in the seventh 
grade, who were more interested in team games or in individual 
activities. In the eighth grade the pupils were at first interested in 
coming to the clubhouse for classes in photography, interior decorat- 
ing, dramatics, and shop work; later in the year they increasingly 
used the clubhouse as a place for unorganized social contacts with 
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both sexes. By the time they had reached the ninth grade they were 
using the clubhouse as a place in which to work out their own social 
relationships. Their desire for group approval motivated many of 
their activities. The clubhouse gave them an opportunity to try out 
various types of response and to eliminate those which appeared to 
lessen their own popularity and those which they saw used by others 
unsuccessfully, Some pupils who had not previously been socially 
successful with their own sex gained acceptance through their 
popularity with the opposite sex. 

During the period of gaining social acceptance adolescents seem to 
consider adults an impediment. They avoid them if possible, espe- 
cially those who want to dominate and those who do not understand 
the situation and the group’s ways of thinking and acting. Though 
the presence of a possessive parent is considered a hindrance, the 
presence of an understanding club sponsor is accepted. After pass- 
ing through this phase, the same boys and girls may seek the com- 
panionship of adults and talk with them as man to man. At best, 
adults have only an imperfect understanding of the younger genera- 
tion; they should be ready to learn from youth. 

Girls usually begin to show a social awareness and interest in the 
opposite sex about a year earlier than boys; they often succeed in 
stimulating a reciprocal interest in the boys, whom they refuse to 
leave alone. This difference in social maturity creates a difficulty in 
the junior high school when approximately two thirds of the girls 
are in the postpubescent stage while an equal number of boys are 
still prepubescent in attitudes and behavior. 

The social behavior of adolescents is to some extent related to the 
social status of their families (25, 48, 31). However, it is all too easy 
to assume a causal relation between social class and certain factors 
such as cliques, recreation, school leaving, or placement in jobs. 
Actually there may be a number of interrelated causes operating 
simultaneously: mental ability, disposition, personal appearance, or 
underlying conditions other than social class per se. Social barriers 
are broken down when there is interaction among children from 
several socioeconomic levels. By means of this interaction children 
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learn ways of thinking, feeling, and acting which prepare them for 
“upward mobility” (44). 

The skillful sponsor of student activities facilitates favorable in- 
teraction in groups. For example, club sponsors may ask committee 
chairmen whether it would not be a good idea to choose members 
for their committees on the basis of need for experience as well as of 
ability to do the special work required. A card file of information 
about each student's interests, abilities, and previous participation 
aids the chairman in choosing his committee. In one high school an 
all-school barn dance provided opportunities for many boys and 
girls of different socioeconomic status to work together. The decora- 
tion committee worked hard for more than a month in transforming 
the gymnasium into a festive barn, The refreshment committee 
planned, purchased, and made arrangements for serving the “eats.” 
The reception committee planned ways of making everyone feel 
welcome. The program committee solved the problem of providing 
entertainment suitable to a wide range of age and interests. After the 
party the committees evaluated their work and made recommenda- 
tions for the next social event. Under skillful group leadership adoles- 
cents help one another to gain independence and to solve or at least 
understand better their common problems. 

Much may be done in biology, in social science, in home eco- 
nomics, and through the study of literature to help adolescents gain 
an understanding of how human personality develops and why 
people behave as they do (9). Units in science classes may be 
designed to develop the problem-solving approach to human be- 
havior (51). The art teacher and the home economics teacher make 
a special contribution to the social adjustment of adolescents by 
giving them specific information and experience in improving per- 
sonal appearance and in being at ease in any group. Boys as well as 
girls want to know “the thing to do” so that they will not feel awk- 
ward and inadequate in social situations. Social skills, which at best 
are an expression of genuine kindliness, are learned most naturally 
through association with socially sensitive persons. 

Many adolescents desire to render social service and find many 
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opportunities to do so. “Education as community improvement” 
gives every pupil a chance to help make his local school and com- 
munity more healthful, safe, beautiful, and productive. Those who 
make satisfactory adjustments with their families and age-mates 
appear to become the most interested in the welfare of the larger 
social group (69). Development of character and personality is 
largely a by-product of the experience of living together. It is caught, 
not taught. 

Attainment of religious security and maturity involves the devel- 
opment of values, a philosophy of life, and an orientation to the uni- 
verse. Religious adjustment is related to other aspects of life, espe- 
cially to human relations. 

The church supplies an appropriate place to worship and a quiet 
time in which to view one’s life in relation to something greater— 
an ideal, a goal, or God. The social aspects of worship give a sense 
of belonging, of sharing a common purpose. 

The foundations of religion are laid in childhood; later experiences 
may cause early religious attitudes either to wither or to mature. A 
gifted youngster expressed the following attitude toward religion: 


I go to church regularly. Religion is an essential part of everyone’s life 
but the services fail to impress me and through the week I forget about re- 
ligion entirely. The chief reason I go to church is that my parents want 
me to go. I believe in life after death chiefly because that belief was taught 
to me as a child and I have never had the initiative to doubt it. I am almost 
afraid to think about that question for fear I will come to a negative con- 
clusion and I really want to believe in such an after-life. 


To some extent, however, a sound philosophy of life grows out of 
knowledge as well as out of personal experience. History and sci- 
ence as well as literature and philosophy contribute to the develop- 
ment of an adolescent’s understanding of the nature of the universe 
and his place in it. Successful living demands a certain conformity 
to the mores and customs of the culture. Laws must be obeyed. 
Common purposes, attitudes, and ideals are woven into a “moral im- 
perative” that guides conduct. 

Appel’s rules for effective living suggest these paths toward ma- 
turity: 
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To use one’s abilities effectively and with enthusiasm. 
To work toward worth-while ends. 

To cooperate with others. 

To tolerate frustration. 

To persist in effort. 

To take responsibility. 

To show love for something beyond oneself. (3.) 


The mature personality finds a common purpose or goal, which 
is an important unifying factor in life, influencing decisions and guid- 
ing conduct. The integrated personality is built in life situations that 
demand wholchearted attention to the task in hand. Any experience 
that is constructive, vital, challenging, and appropriate for an 
adolescent helps him to develop a mature personality, 

Integration of personality is only approximate; it is never com- 
pletely achieved. An adolescent has a number of potential selves. He 
needs to develop the concept of his most acceptable and attainable 
self. Failure to achieve a satisfactory integration of conflicting tend- 
encies may result in negativism, delinquency, mental disorder and 
insanity, alcoholism or drug addiction, or suicide. Negativism is a 
manifestation of insecurity—a crude attempt to maintain one’s ego; 
it may express itself in impudence and other socially unacceptable 
behavior, Delinquency, mental disorder, and insanity are paths of 
development which withdraw the person’s energy from constructive 
activities. Drunkenness and drug addiction are other forms of with- 
drawal from “the emotional’ hardships of life” (32). Suicide repre- 
sents the ultimate form of withdrawal, when pain or utter lack of 
satisfaction in life becomes too intense to endure, 

Vocational maturity is a clearly recognized major goal of adoles- 
cence. As the student goes through high school he becomes more and 
more concerned with choosing, preparing for, entering, and pro- 
gressing in an occupation (58). The following quotation from a high 
school student is probably typical of the attitude of many adolescents: 


My problem is what am I going to do when I get out of school, and that 


will be this June, I hope! I haven’t the vaguest idea what I would like to 
do or work at. I have had sey. 


What would I do to find out what kind of work I would like and could d 6 
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know what they are going to do before they get out of school, but I don’t. 
I like to hunt, fish, swim, and play football but I can’t live on that the rest 
of my life. 

Adolescents’ attitudes to starting work also indicate the need for 
guidance (34). 

In some one of the twenty thousand occupations there is work that 
can be done by an individual of any given degree of mental ability. 
Young persons of subnormal mentality can obtain and hold certain 
jobs (86). Able-bodied, feeble-minded women, having a mental age 
of one year, can fetch and carry; those having a mental age of three 
years can do simple housework and work on the farm. Adolescent 
boys with a mental age of five years have done gardening, stable 
work, simple factory work, and cleaning duties such as scrubbing 
floors. Girls of the same mental age have done domestic work, have 
prepared vegetables, and followed a simple pattern in sewing. Physi- 
cally mature boys of a mental age of six years are engaged in farm 
work, dairy work, and laundry work; they serve as unskilled laborers 
or assistants to skilled laborers. With a mental age of 10, older ado- 
lescents can be employed as machine operators, painters, salesgirls, 
and similar occupations. Carpenters need an intelligence quotient of 
around 100, clerical workers should have an IQ of approximately 110 
or higher, and standard medical schools and schools of law exclude 
all but the top 5 per cent in mental ability. Intellectually inadequate 
persons are “misfits,” often because society has failed to fit them to 
jobs they can do. 

In fact, society intensifies the adolescent’s problems of vocational 
adjustment. In wartime adolescents are expected to grow up quickly 
because youth are needed to bear the brunt of war. During economic 
depression adults try to prolong childhood; they do not want chil- 
dren to grow up quickly and take adults’ jobs. Consequently young 
people who would make a successful adjustment in industry are sent 
back to schools where they have a record of failures. About half of 
the out-of-school youth 14 to 19 years of age surveyed in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in 1949 said that their principal reason for discontinuing 
their education was dissatisfaction with some aspect of school (89). 

Mental level is not the only determinant for occupational choice 
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and success. Physical appearance, social intelligence, emotional de- 
velopment, and other personality factors must be considered (12). 
The most difficult adolescents to place vocationally are those who 
are emotionally unstable as well as mentally defective. The most fre- 
quently reported reason for failure to get a job is lack of education. 
The most frequent reason for losing a job is not being able to get 
along with people. 

Each individual should develop an attitude of pride in doing any 
kind of socially useful work suited to his ability. Emotional satisfac- 
tions should be attached to the occupational field in which a person 
has the greatest chance to succeed. However, parents are prone to 
show pleasure when their child expresses a desire to be a doctor, but 
to frown when he says he wants to be a bricklayer. They want the 
child to have a position higher than theirs in the socioeconomic scale, 
regardless of his ability to attain a so-called “superior” vocational 
status. The majority of American children do not want to follow their 
parents’ vocational path. 

Tryout experiences in different kinds of work have long been recog- 
nized as an important phase of vocational guidance programs. Part- 
time or summer work gives the student a surer basis for judging 
whether a certain kind of work is likely to be congenial and suitable 
to him. Work experiences also contribute to the training in versatility 
and adaptability, which is a requirement for vocational success in a 
changing world. ; 

Every high school and college counselor should have up-to-date 
information about the wide world of work: the qualifications re- 
quired for different vocations, functions to be performed, prepara- 
tion needed, the opportunities for obtaining it, and current occupa- 
tional trends. This information should be presented in two forms, 
one for counselors and one for pupils. 

Educational guidance is basic to vocational guidance. If a pupil 
has developed his educational potentialities he will be prepared to 
specialize in a vocation when the time comes. Pupils’ selection of 
courses is complicated by (a) their earlier emotional attachment to 
an unsuitable course of study, (b) inadequate instruments for ascer- 
taining scholastic aptitude, (c) the complexity of the factors that in- 
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fluence learning, (d) lack of curricular offerings, and (e) parent's 
desire that their children study subjects associated with a certain so- 
cial status. 

Decisions about higher education face every high school pupil. 
Many pupils’ ambitions are far beyond their mental ability; others 
have mental ability that is beyond their ambition or resources for 
going to college. Accordingly it is important that boys and girls who 
are likely to profit by further education be identified early and that 
appropriate education be provided. 

The next task is to choose the college or other educational experi- 
ence that is most appropriate for the individual. There is enormous 
variation in the mental caliber of the student bodies in different in- 
stitutions of collegiate rank. In one year the median scores of differ- 
ent colleges on the American Council Psychological Examination 
covered a range of from 90 to 249. Obviously a high school graduate 
who would be well adjusted in a college at the lower extreme would 
promptly “flunk out” in the college that was “out for brains.” Stu- 
dents who made A’s in a certain high school tended to get C’s in some 
colleges, B’s in others, and A’s in still others. High school counselors 
have the responsibility of building up a file of information about all 
kinds of higher education not only from catalogues and books and ar- 
ticles, but also from visits to the institutions and from letters and in- 
terviews with their graduates (60). 


PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENCE 


Developmental problems 


Gardner (22) estimated that 90 per cent of the so-called problems 
of adSlesconts are normal reactions or normal phases of the ‘journey 
uals ¥eaponse to'a situation which he cannot handle constructively. 
no other way of adjusting to a neurotic family or to the “neurotic 
personality of our times.” One fourteen-year-old girl who had been 
referred to a guidance clinic by an older sister said to the psychologist, 
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“I know it’s childish for me to cry and have temper tantrums but 
that’s the only way in my family I can get what I need.” Further study 
showed that it was the older sister, not the teen-ager, who needed 
psychotherapy. 

Most adolescents are capable of making their own rules and regu- 
lations and of planning their own activities; they resent having to 
conform to adult-made rules which discourage growth toward ma- 
turity. This is not to suggest the removal of all authority; adolescents 
need adults who can set certain limits that add stability to their lives. 
But this authority must be recognized as reasonable and necessary. 

Among other forms of control one of the most potent is social ap- 
proval or disapproval, loss of prestige, the danger of being considered 
“different” from the group. Control by love may have varied effects. 
It may encourage the adolescent to build inner control in order to 
maintain the affectionate relation, or it may become a subtle kind of 
parental domination which is very difficult for the adolescent to 
handle. 


Mental disorders 


Serious mental disorders become more frequent during the ado- 
lescent years. Dementia praecox, for example, may develop from a 
tendency toward withdrawing and brooding to the point where the 
individual persistently substitutes daydreams for action and is even- 
tually unable to get out of the dream world. Warren (72) studied the 
factors involved in the mental illness of 50 adolescents—24 girls and 
26 boys—between 13 and 18 years, who “were showing severe ab- 
normal behavior or mental breakdown.” All of the girls had reached 
physiological puberty; physiological maturing seemed to be an in- 
trinsic factor in these cases. The causes of the mental illness were 
complex. “Symptoms were equally varied, and a high proportion of 
all cases showed symptoms of emotional disturbances in early child- 
hood” (72, p. 623). 


Delinquency 


Many home, school, and community conditions lead to a special 
kind of development called delinquency. There is no one cause of 
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delinquency. It is a kind of development which results from the inter- 
action of many forces in the home, school, and community as they 
impinge upon the unique personality of the individual. Many juve- 
nile delinquents seem to have less adequate personalities than nonde- 
linquents. They are less intelligent, less healthy, less well adjusted 
socially, have inferior scholastic ability and less satisfactory home 
and community relations (79). 

Associated with juvenile delinquency are conditions such as -a 
home lacking in genuine affection, sympathy, understanding, and 
security, or characterized by too much or too little control, overpro- 
tection, or neglect; unsuitable school curricula and methods of in- 
struction; active evil forces in the neighborhood not counteracted by 
constructive social agencies. Of these influences Healy and Bronner 
(26) found parent-child relationships and attitudes to be the most 
clearly related to delinquent behavior. A child who had even a single 
source of affection—someone who believed in him and loved him— 
turned from the path to delinquency, whereas a brother or sister 
lacking this satisfying personal relationship was more likely to start 
on a career of crime. An analysis of the records of one thousand juve- 
nile delinquents (23) led to the conclusion that delinquency among 
children of foreign-born parents arises partly out of the conflicts and 
problems resulting from the cultural differences between the first- 
generation Americans and their parents. 

Delinquency could be reduced by more suitable school programs. 
Sending an adolescent to a reform school usually does not help; it 
only takes him out of circulation for a time. 

Sex delinquency arises from many different causes. Fear of actual 
sexual relations seems to lead some adolescents to repeat their sex 
exploits “in the misguided hope that familiarity will dispel the fears, 
hostilities, and feelings of guilt associated with sexual experiences.” 
In certain groups sex delinquency wins the prestige and approval 
which most adolescents crave. Some sex problems are traceable to 
lack of information, information given prematurely, or misinforma- 
tion. “Adequate sex information decreases the insistence on sex ex- 
perimentation (because of unsatisfied curiosity) and simultaneously 
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lessens guilt feeling, anxiety, and insecurity. Adequate sex informa- 
tion helps the adolescent to gain mastery of his inner drives” (8, p. 
588). 


UNDERSTANDING ADOLESCENTS 


The social-psychological approach is the best method of studying 
adolescents because it considers all the forces influencing the indi- 
vidual on his road to maturity. It gives a complete developmental 
picture of parent-child relations and shows how they are operating 
in the present; it considers the adolescent’s role in his family; it em- 
phasizes the totality of the adolescent’s experience, and treats each 
incident in its dynamic relation to the total personality. As an indi- 
vidual passes from childhood to adulthood the persons in his envi- 
ronment modify their attitudes toward him, and he likewise changes 
his attitudes toward them. The family-centered or the community- 
centered case study, which views the adolescent in his environment, 
is the best present method of understanding the adolescent as a whole. 
To the case study all the methods and techniques described in pre- 
vious chapters may contribute. Special applications of some of these 
techniques to the study of adolescents will be briefly mentioned. 


Projective techniques 


Projective techniques yield the most adequate understanding of 
an adolescent's personality structure, of his inner world of feeling and 
thinking, and of possible motivations. The assumption underlying 
the projective techniques is that the individual’s responses to the 
unstructured materials presented give clues as to the way in which 
he tends to respond in other situations. 

Adolescents’ drawings and paintings may have more diagnostic 
value than those of preadolescent children, because adolescents are 
becoming increasingly preoccupied with their inner selves and may 
express their feelings in drawing and painting. However, adolescent 
art products should be interpreted very tentatively. 

The Rorschach test should also be used cautiously with adolescents 
(45). In the first place, much more work will have to be done with 
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this age group to distinguish normal from pathological responses. 
Moreover, since adolescent fluctuations in mood may be reflected in 
the Rorschach responses, a single testing may not yield an accurate 
picture of the persistent personality structure. 

Analysis of the story content elicited by the pictures in the The- 
matic Apperception Test is most useful in revealing the specific ways 
in which the individual's personality expresses itself in life situation: 
parent-child relations, heterosexual situations, same-sex situations, 
relations to single persons, and attitudes toward objects. 

The sentence completion test is an instrument for gaining more 
understanding of inner thought and feelings than can be obtained 
from casual contacts. The Sentence Completion Test by Amanda R. 
Rohde and Gertrude Hildreth * is used with persons from about 
twelve years of age to adulthood. Another form of sentence comple- 
tion test, developed as a screening device by Kline (37), consists of 
only 10 incomplete sentences. The author suggests that the responses 
be analyzed under 10 categories such as self-analysis and social ad- 
justment. 


Personal documents 


An adolescent’s values and attitudes toward life are often revealed 
in personal documents—autobiographies or compositions of a sub- 
jective type on subjects such as “When I felt disturbed, at a loss, or 
‘all at sea, ” or “The best film] have ever seen” (71). This technique 
is particularly appropriate during senior high school years when many 
adolescents turn their thoughts inward and try to understand them- 
selves and their relationships. 

A record of the adolescent's daily activities is often as enlightening 
to him as it is to his teacher and parents. It tells a great deal about 
his interests, family relations, boy-girl relations, study habits, health 
behavior, and other aspects of his daily life. Combined with the dis- 
cussion technique, the daily schedule supplies a concrete basis for 
reorganizing daily activities in accordance with personal, social, and 
vocational goals. 


® Distributed by the Psychological Corporation, New York. 
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Psychological tests 


Unaided by objective measurement teachers tend to underestimate 
the ability of mentally superior pupils and to overestimate the IQ's 
of pupils of low intelligence, on the average, by 10 to 12 points. In- 
telligence and achievement tests, though still widely used, are being 
more cautiously interpreted. A trained examiner can use the 
Wechsler-Bellevue test to make a useful analysis of high school 
pupils’ mental ability. Individual intelligence tests, interpreted by a 
clinician, may also yield valuable information about the subject's 
personality. The Stanford-Binet is most widely used in early adoles- 
cence, and the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale for Adolescents 
and Adults for persons 14 years of age and older (78). The latter is 
published by the Psychological Corporation, New York City. Like 
the Binet, this test must be administered, scored, and interpreted by 
a trained person with clinical psychological background. The scale 
consists of 11 subtests, which are arranged to yield two separate 
Scores—a performance and a verbal score—which may be converted 
into percentile ranks or IQ’s. The time required for administration is 
from 60 to 90 minutes, 

Tests that yield diagnostic information are useful in guiding stu- 
dents’ learning. The following are examples of attempts to obtain 
information about specific abilities rather than just a general score: 

Diagnostic Reading Tests, grades 7-13, prepared by the Committee 
on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc., Frances O. Triggs, Chairman. 
Distributed by the Committee, Apt. 3G, 419 West 119th Street, New 
York 27, N.Y. This reading battery consists of a Survey section and 
four diagnostic sections: vocabulary; comprehension, silent and au- 
ditory; rates of reading in general material, in social studies, and in 
science; and word attack, silent and oral. 

The Differential Aptitude Test Battery is for grades 8-12. It was 
published in two forms in 1947 by the Psychological Corporation, 
New York City. There are the following subtests: verbal reasoning, 
numerical ability, space relations, abstract reasoning, mechanical 
reasoning, clerical speed and accuracy, language speed and accuracy 
(spelling), and sentence comprehension. Each of the subtests, except 
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the clerical, takes from 30 to 35 minutes to administer; the clerical 
takes 6 to 15 minutes. All except the clerical are tests of power rather 
than speed. There are separate percentile norms for boys and girls. 

The Thurstone (Chicago) Tests of Primary Mental Abilities for 
ages 11-17. There is one form in a single-booklet edition that requires 
120 minutes. It is published by Science Research Associates, Chicago. 
Based on the Thurstones’ work in factor analysis, these tests yield 
scores for six factors: number, verbal meaning, space, word fluency, 
induction or reasoning, and rote memory. The results are reported 
by means of an individual profile based on percentile rank for age. 

It is important that a testing program yield more than IQ's. In 
addition to the intellectual achievement measured by psychological 
tests, attention should be given to social adequacy and emotional 
adjustability and development—factors essential in daily living. For 
example, the Wechsler-Bellevue subtests indicate ability to apply 
information, to size up a situation, and to use one’s intelligence in 
other practical ways. 

One important function of intelligence tests is to aid in the predic- 
tion of academic success. In addition to the Stanford-Binet and the 
Wechsler-Bellevue a number of group tests have been used for this 
purpose, among them the Revised Alpha Examination, the Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Mental Ability, and the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination. Sartain (55) found little dif- 
ference among these five tests in their effectiveness in predicting the 
average grades of students at the end of their first full year of college 
work; the correlations were all around .70. As a result of another in- 
vestigation (10) the Terman-McNemar group test of intelligence 
was substituted for the Otis, and the Pintner General Ability Tests, 
nonlanguage series, for the California Test of Mental Maturity in a 
high school testing program. Using five well-known intelligence tests 
with thirteen- and fourteen-year-old pupils, Davis and Havighurst 
(18) found that the Terman-McNemar and the Thurstone reasoning 
tests were the most favorable to the highest socioeconomic groups; 
the Otis Beta intelligence test was somewhat less favorable to these 
groups; and the responses on the Thurstone spatial test and the 
California Test of Mental Maturity showed the smallest differ- 
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ences as between the two extremes of socioeconomic status. 

It will be noted that the test that most accurately predicts school 
success is the one which Davis and Havighurst found to be least “cul- 
turally fair.” This emphasizes the necessity for each school to select 
its tests according to the purpose for which the test is to be used. If 
intelligence tests are used to measure pupils’ ability to succeed in a 
highly verbal traditional curriculum, the tests that feature abstract 
verbal tasks will serve the purpose. If, however, the aim is to measure 
the pupils’ mental ability to solve life’s practical problems, then the 
“culturally fair” tests will be more appropriate. 


Self-directive discussions and dramatizations 


In a permissive atmosphere adolescent boys and girls feel free to 
discuss many questions of boy-girl relations such as “Is it smart 
to ‘go steady’?” and current social problems centering upon labor 
unions, leisure, and vandalism (41), Some of the most profitable 
topics for discussion are: motives underlying the need for prestige 
and popularity; “the consequences of the new drives in their social 
context”; the normal changing attitudes of children toward their 
parents as they grow up; adolescence as an important stage of hu- 
man development in its own right, not just as a preparation for adult 
life; realistic view of the world of work; the happiness that may be 
found outside one’s material possessions; and the origins of adoles- 
cents’ fears and prejudices. These and other phases of study help 
adolescents to understand themselves and the society in which they 
live. Such thinking strengthens the adolescent’s ego (8), whereas 
unsuccessful action weakens it. 

Play-writing and acting may have diagnostic and therapeutic value. 
In a modified form of Moreno’s sociodrama a small group of boys 
wrote scripts. The responses of the entire group to each play as it was 
acted were stenographically recorded (38). 


EDUCATION OF ADOLESCENTS 


Adolescents learn best when they see meaning, use, and purpose 
in the learning task. It is the responsibility of the teacher of each 
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subject to present the personal, social, and vocational values of his 
subject and to encourage students to plan learning experiences that 
appeal to them as worth-while. Education in high school should meet 
adolescent needs; it should help them to accomplish each of their 
major developmental tasks (11, 15). 

The traditional high school was designed for selected boys and 
girls above average in mental ability. As attendance increased, the 
average intelligence quotient decreased, according to one estimate, 
from 130 to 100, Yet in many high schools the curriculum and meth- 
ods of instruction have not been changed. In some schools the non- 
academic pupil is considered “a nuisance” instead of an opportunity. 
In other schools the gifted pupils are neglected. The responsibility 
which the secondary school bears for meeting the needs of students 
of varying scholastic aptitude was effectively stated by Briggs. He 
emphasized a differentiated educational opportunity for youth, i.e., 
experiences suited to each; an education that “will contribute best 
to their happiness and to their effectiveness” (14, pp. 226-227). No 
community has a right to compel adolescents to attend a school in 
which they have no chance of success. The ideal school should stimu- 
late every student to achieve his full capacity. 

High schools should put to use all the talents of all their students. 
Some can help run the school cafeteria, others take charge of visual 
aids, others make the school and grounds more attractive, still others 
prepare materials of instruction for younger children. Thus no pupil 
would have to fail. Certainly something is wrong when children 
become more and more bored with school and want to leave as soon 
as the law allows (35). 

Education for life adjustment (56) and for home and family living 
is rightly being emphasized (1). Adolescents can best develop an 
interest in children and family life through working with preschool- 
age children in child-care centers. Some high schools have included 
this experience in homemaking courses. Teen-age girls learn to pre- 
pare wholesome food for young children and to expect them to eat 
it without fussing. They answer the children’s questions, give them 
the affection and approval they need, and help them to do things for 
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themselves. Thus teen-agers become eager and able to contribute to 
happy family life both now and later, 


GUIDANCE OF ADOLESCENTS 


Too much emphasis has been placed on the immaturity of adoles- 
cents. Being so concerned with their faults and lapses into childish 
behavior, we forget how capable they are. One seventeen-year-old 
boy said, “I think one of our chief difficulties is having people realize 
that you are no longer a little kid. The teachers try to do the thinking 
for you as if you could not think for yourself (62, p. 563). 

Guidance of adolescents may function in three main ways: (a) by 
making the environment a more favorable place for their develop- 
ment, (b) by helping them meet everyday situations more adequately, 
and (c) by helping them to understand themselves and their relations 
to others through counseling and psychotherapy. 


Guidance through the environment 


Adolescents’ environment cannot and should not be controlled in 
the same manner or to the same degree as that of a small child; they 
should be encouraged actively to seek experiences they need. Never- 
theless, the adult in many ways can help to make the home and the 
community more favorable to the development of boys and girls. 

Every effort should be made to eliminate conditions detrimental 
to good development. Neighborhoods unfit. for human habitation 
should be abandoned or rebuilt; greater economic security should 
be achieved; sources of social infection should be replaced by facili- 
ties for wholesome recreation and other constructive social agencies; 
obstacles in the way of reasonably early marriage should be removed; 
and the prevalent harsh attitudes toward juvenile delinquents who 
are first offenders should be modified. Progress in all these respects 
has been made during the past fifty years. Until these conditions can 
be further improved by intelligent, concerted action, the only alter- 
native is for the individual to develop an immunity to their injurious 
effects. One task of education is to help children to develop the forti- 
tude to withstand frustration and insecurity. 
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Some of the conditions favorable to adolescent development may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. A wealth of experience from which they can choose and through 
which they can discover and demonstrate to themselves what they 
can do successfully and with satisfaction. This insight into their own 
capacity, this testing of their powers, becomes a driving force within 
them. Perhaps nothing contributes more to the integration of per- 
sonality than ability to accomplish a task that is socially desirable and 
personally satisfying. j ; 

2. Freedom to pursue their goals and purposes. s 

3. A constant confidential relation with at least one person who 
makes them feel that they are loved and respected even though some 
of their acts may be disapproved. Lack of affection or trust has a 
blighting influence on adolescents as well as on young children. 


The case of Robert B., a fifteen-year-old boy, illustrates the way in 
which the attitudes of a family may wreck one of its members. The boy 
was referred to a child guidance clinic for running away from home, play- 
ing truant, stealing money from his parents, and fabricating extraordinary 
stories. Robert’s mother was deeply concerned with “doing her duty”; she 
considered Robert a “duty.” She had no confidence in him and openly 
showed her distrust. She was afraid that he would disgrace the family; in 
order to prevent this, she nagged him and found fault with him constantly. 
Likewise Robert’s father had no confidence in the boy and was afraid he 
would end up in prison. He was generally severe and impatient with Rob- 
ert, though not always consistent in his attitude. The attitude of Robert's 
younger brother, Harvey, was still harder for the older boy to bear. Harvey 
was held up as an example of virtue; he spied on his older brother, and 
brought home tales of Robert's misconduct. Naturally Robert’s dislike for 
his younger brother was intense. Altogether Robert was convinced that his 
parents “had no use for him”; he bitterly resented their distrust and lack of 
confidence in him. It seems obvious that family attitudes were important 
factors in Robert’s delinquent behavior and unhappiness. The treatment 
consisted primarily in helping Robert to understand himself and his home 
relations and in helping the parents to change their attitude toward the 
boy without making them feel they were to blame for his behavior. 


4. A chance to contribute to and win recognition in groups of their 


own age (27, 53). 
Prior to adolescence environmental treatment is most effective. 
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However, if neurotic trends have become crystallized into the indi- 
vidual’s personality structure and have thus become self-perpetuating, 
then manipulation of the environment is not enough. 


Helping adolescents to meet everyday situations 


Many teachers “guide as they teach.” Without waiting to make a 
comprehensive case study they try to meet immediate needs in ac- 
cordance with the dynamics of the situation. 


This process was described by Margolies (42) in the case of a sixteen- 
year-old boy in the eleventh year of school. His IQ was around 150; his 
reading was on the level of college graduates. Yet he had failed geometry 
and German several times and his work in science and English was barely 
passing. He had accumulated more complaints against him than any other 
pupil in his grade. A social-studies teacher took a special interest in the 
boy. He invited him to the beach several times, was flexible in his require- 
ments, and asked him to make a report to the class on a topic of special 
interest to him. The teacher helped him to write his report in a way that 
would appeal to the group and they broke into applause when he finished. 
He spoke on the same subject to the Current Problems Club and gained 
additional recognition from pupils and teachers. These experiences were 
evidently the starting point for a better adjustment which eventually led 
the boy to decide to go to college. 


When guidance in choosing a vocation is lacking, some adolescents 
take the initiative: 


My most disturbing problem is the one of selecting my lifetime occupa- 
tion and the college or university in which I will continue my education. 
After much thought concerning this great problem, and many changes of 
thought, either for financial or personal reasons, I decided on a plan of 
attack. 

First, I discussed the financial part of the problem with both parents 
and an older sister. Then, finding out how much I would be able to spend 
per year, I visited the school guidance counselor. From her, I learned of 
my strongest subjects and my general standing on intelligence tests. With 
this knowledge, anda knowledge of what I liked to do best, I narrowed 
down the field of occupations to obstetrician or to teacher of physical edu- 
cation on a college level. Next, I returned to the counselor, and with her 
aid, and by a process of elimination, I selected several colleges within my 
financial status, and wrote to them for catalogues of information, in order 
that I might find the one best suited to me. 
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As yet, I have not received a reply from each of the schools, but I am 

sure that when I do, it will no longer be a problem for me to select my 
life’s work. 
In such cases the counselor's role is to help the adolescent explore the 
possibilities for his vocational choice still more systematically and 
thoroughly, to supply the necessary accurate up-to-date information, 
and to help the student to evaluate it. 

In the family, a planning council provides time to think ahead. 
Conduct is clarified. Every member is encouraged to bring up any 
matter; others contribute their best ideas on it. 


Counseling and psychotherapy 


The self-directive counseling technique shifts the center of gravity 
from the counselor to the adolescent. The latter takes the initiative 
and uses the resources within himself. All adolescents should have 
the opportunity to talk over matters of importance to them. Like Don- 
ald, they need to obtain a new orientation toward themselves and 


their relationships: 


Donald was a shy fourteen-year-old, who daydreamed more than is 
usual even at this age. He was “average” in general intelligence but low 
in comparison with other members of his class in the private school he at- 
tended. This estimate of his intelligence was confirmed by the poor quality 
of his conversation, his lack of continuity in thinking, and his inability to 
see relationships. He was carrying a full program of studies in a school 
where the other pupils averaged 20 points higher in IQ and were socially 
more competent than he. Since he was essentially a friendly boy, it was 
more likely that the other boys were withdrawing from him than that he 
was withdrawing from them. He had adopted the attitude of his fellow 
pupils, who were planning to enter the professions and who thought of 
vocations as “high” or “low.” That Donald’s expressed vocational ambition 
was unrealistic was shown by further conversations and testing. 


The central factor here seemed to be the mother’s need for pres- 
tige. She wanted to have her boy ina well-known private school, even 
though that school did not meet his needs. Donald needed to get a 
clearer idea of his most acceptable and attainable self. He needed 
to respect and accept himself. He needed to be relieved from his 
mother’s insistence that he attempt the impossible. 
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Early adolescence is “an in-between stage” with respect to coun- 
seling. Like preadolescents, most of them-are too old for play ther- 
apy; Some are unresponsive in the interview. Many young teen-agers 
are inarticulate; they have not thought very much about themselves; 
they are not given to self-analysis or introspection. Accordingly they 
often respond better in an activity group than in a face-to-face situa- 
tion; they are stimulated by members of the group to express them- 
selves. Sometimes, however, individual counseling makes them more 
able to talk freely in the group. 

Therapy with adolescents is often most successful when the parents 
are willing to accept parallel treatment and are able to profit by it. 
However, 5 out of 27 girls whose cases were analyzed to determine 
the effect of therapy improved even though their parents did not (54). ` 


TOWARD EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


Adolescence should be viewed as an opportunity. Despite unfavor- 
able childhood experiences, teen-agers, being in a state of unstable 
equilibrium, can gain a new and more hopeful orientation. Even 
though the child, because of his-early experiences, expects the outside 
world to be hostile and threatening like his home and goes out to 
meet it with the defensive patterns which in the past have enabled 
him to cope with it with a degree of success, he may, in an under- 
standing and accepting adolescent environment, learn that all the 
world is not necessarily threatening and that he can dispense with 
his defensive mechanisms. If he has built an attitude of hopelessness 
and defeatism about himself, he may gradually develop self-esteem 
through experiencing success in some corner of his life. Adolescence 
is a most important period for learning techniques of living, “Even- 
tually an age is reached when the person himself becomes responsible 
for the perpetuation of his own healthy or unhealthy pattern of liv- 
ing. It becomes an ‘inside job’” (43, P. 134). The mature adolescent 
has learned to use his emotional energy in constructive ways, to lose 
himself in worth-while tasks, to change conditions or to change his 
attitude toward them, and to adapt to situations he cannot modify. 
He has learned to relate himself to others and to take a constructive 
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attitude toward them. By gaining an understanding of himself he no 
longer acts blindly. As an adult he will not “become the prey of power- 
seeking minorities.” The happy adolescent is one who feels that, 
despite ups and downs, he is successfully achieving maturity. 


OBSERVATION AND PROBLEMS 


1. Study several adolescent boys and girls with whom you have 
established a confidential relationship. Note their development to- 
ward maturity and try to see the world through their eyes. 

2. Ask a group of adolescents to write their autobiographies or life 
histories, including not merely the chronological events but also their 
interpretation of them. , 

3. Have a panel of teen-agers discuss the kind of guidance they 
want from adults. 

4. Begin to treat some teen-agers as adults and observe what 
happens. 

5. Recall in as much detail and as accurately as possible your own 
adolescence. Compare your physiological, physical, emotional, and 
social development with the general tendencies described in this 
chapter. 

6. List specific situations you have met in dealing with adolescents 
in which you felt the need of more understanding. Gather from your 
readings suggestions which will help you to act more wisely in them, 

7. Work out a plan in which boys and girls in your home, class, or 
community would be given better opportunities for wholesome, spon- 
taneous association. 

8. A classroom teacher frequently needs experts to help her. What 
relationships of mutual benefit should the classroom teacher have 
with (a) the school psychologist? (b) the nurse and physician? (c) 
the school social worker? (d) a guidance specialist? (e) other mem- 
bers of the school staff or outside agencies? 

9. Write an account of human relations in your classroom. See 
Taba, Hilda and Elkins, Deborah. With Focus on Human Relations; 
a story of an eighth grade. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education 1950. 227 p. 
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of animals, 69, 249, 538 
of dark, 69, 101, 231-232, 588 
of failure, 195 
of punishment, 538 
prevention of fears, 70-71, 101-102, 
195-196, 427, 588 
Feeble-mindedness, 26, 173-174 
Field trips, 547 
Fighting, 376, 587 
Films, 43-44, 145, 311-312, 484, 643, 
594, 681 
Finger painting, 379 
First aid, 434-435 
Foetus, 35 
Food. See Diet 
Food fads, prevention of, 251-252 
Foster homes, 84, 174-175, 179, 625 
Friendship, 
in adolescence, 654-656 
in elementary school years, 357, 
584, 535-536 
in preschool years, 187 
Frustration, 71, 77, 78, 194, 231, 828, 
374 


Games, 
of preadolescents, 496-498 
of primary children, 328-330 
Gangs, 532, 550 
Genes, 24 
Gifted children. See Bright children 
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Goals, 
of child, 85, 208, 218, 220, 244 
315, 350, 860, 370, 409, 528, 552, 
626, 658 
of child study, 6, 8, 253 
God, child’s concept of, 170-171 
Government agencies, 133 
Group, 
discussion, 469, 510, 594, 668 
experiences, 372-378, 532-533, 537, 
549-550 
interaction, 317, 358-359, 402, 499, 
532, 533, 536, 537, 549, 573, 598, 
601, 655, 656 
leadership, 582, 549, 655, 662 
methods, 573-574 
planning, 542, 549 
therapy, 430, 603-604 
values of, 370, 534, 537, 550, 574 
Growth, 
adolescent period, 651 
conditions affecting, 154-155, 320- 
321, 490-491, 668-669 
continuity of, 25, 315, 602-603, 
623-624 
curves, 316, 318, 322 
deviations in, 491-492, 651 
first two years, 49-50 
hazards to, 319 
later preschool years, 149-203 
patterns of, 488-489, 652 
potentials, 31-32, 48, 151, 274, 275 
318 
preadolescent period, 487-539 
prediction of, 491, 651 
primary period, 315-364 
spurt, 489-490 
study of, 316, 460 
total, 317-318 
uneven, 492 
Guidance, 
administrators’ contribution to, 465- 
466, 593 
by parents, 188, 214-215, 357, 415, 
463-465, 624-626 
in daily activities, 289-292 
‘in learning, 91, 373-374, 622-624 
in-service education of teacher for, 
592-594 
need of, 189, 265 
of adolescents, 670-674 
of parents, 125, 130-136 


> 
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of preadolescents, 532, 592-627 

of preschool children, 128-129, 245 

of primary children, 462-470 

point of view, 5-6, 592 

specialist, 597-598, 619-620 

teachers contribution to, 444, 466- 
469, 621-624 

through health examination, 459 

through the environment, 598-604 


Habits, 
changing undesirable, 221-222 
nature of, 221-222 
Hand and eye preference, 56-57, 158, 
841 
Hand movements, 55-56, 95-96, 157- 
158 
Handicapped children. See Exception- 
al children 
Handwriting. See Writing 
Harvard Growth Study, 473 
Health, 
behavior and attitudes, 191, 354- 
355, 459-460, 461, 493-494 
examination, 155, 277-278, 434, 
457, 459, 461 
problems, 430-435, 568 
program, 434-435 
relation to adjustment, 327 
relation to growth, 320 
Hearing, 
hard of, 324 
in infant, 18-19 
tests of, 277 
Height. See Physical development 
Helpfulness, of children, 56, 158-159, 
355 
Heredity, 
and environment, 29-30 
influence of, 24-33 
Heterosexuality, development of, 534, 
653-655 
Home, 
broken, 619 
duties, 270-271, 413 
environment, 77-78, 82-84, 174, 
175-176, 178, 191, 202, 236, 240- 
241, 243, 266, 284-285, 292, 436, 
463, 535-536 
study of, 284-285, 443, 450-451 
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tensions, 570, 597 
visits, 443, 617-618 h 
Human relations, 78-84, 401, 437-438, 
551 
Humor, 164, 519-520 
Hunger, in infant, 19 


. Hygiene, 


of family, 89-40 
of mother, 38-39 


Ideals, 580, 554 
Illness, 
causes of, 325-326 
effects of, 113, 153, 494 
extent of, 50-51, 152-153, 325, 494 
prevention of, 434 
treatment of, 153, 326 
Imagery, 173 
Imaginary playmates, 182, 358 
Imagination, 
in the later preschool years, 182-183 
in primary years, 344-345, 351-352, 
361 
Immunity. See Disease prevention 
Inattentiveness, 578-579 
Incomplete sentence, 610, 665 
Incomplete story, 610-611, 665 
Independence, development of, 71, 
114, 254, 316-317, 357, 359, 463, 
487-488 
Individual differences, 3, 17, 18, 48, 
53, 62-63, 73, 100-101, 103, 150, 
151, 154, 160, 166-167, 169, 173, 
192-193, 195, 200, 219, 258, 317, 
336-337, 368, 402, 488-489, 512 
Instruction, 206, 212-214, 540, 551, 
552, 554 
Instructional materials, 548-549 
Intelligence, 
classification on basis of, 528, 529 
definition and nature of, 169, 179, 
522-523 
effect on learning, 543-544 
inheritance of, 25-26 
relation to emotional adjustment, 
176, 349 
relation to environment, 174, 175- 
176, 178, 349, 524, 525 
relation to schooling, 175, 525, 652 
tests of, 
for adolescents, 666-668 
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Intelligence ( Cont.) 
for preadolescents, 525, 613-615 
for preschool children, 57, 73-74, 
178, 177-179, 278 
for primary children, 348, 452- 
454 
wise use of, 74-75, 178-179, 350, 
452-454, 667 
theories of, 73, 168, 522-523 
Intelligence quotient (I. Q.), 174-177, 
192, 278, 347-348, 349, 524, 527 
Interest, questionnaires, 611-612 
Interests, 272-278, 328-330, 495-499, 
531, See Play and Reading 
Interpersonal relations, 598-601 
Interyiews, 298, 448-451, 469, 608, 
674 


Jealousy, 182, 197-199, 589, 654 
Justice, sense of, 529-530 


Language, 3 
arts, integrating the, 557 
development of, 59-64, 159-168, 
335-345, 502-506 
errors, 163, 394, 505 
learning and teaching, 98-100, 166, 
222-227, 392-393, 396 
variations in, 62-63, 161, 162 
Laughing, 16, 64, 192-193 
Leadership. See Group 
Learning, 
assistance of parents in, 96, 97, 98, 
99, 100, 102, 104, 106 
conditions affecting, 97, 99, 100, 
106-109, 216-217, 230, 369-374, 
375, 503-504, 508-509, 542, 543- 
545 
curves, 368, 512 
factors in, 89, 217, 218-219, 366- 
368, 371, 543-545 
guidance of, 91, 230, 373-374, 551- 
552 
illustration of, 89, 366-367 
in the first two years, 89-109 
in the later preschool period, 204- 
234 
in the preadolescent period, 540-563 
in the primary period, 365-403 
meaningful, 371, 546, 551-552 
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readiness for, 89-90, 369-370 
theory and principles of, 89-90, 106, 
109, 204, 207-208, 365, 366, 374 
to remember, 227-228 
Left-handedness. See Hand and eye 
preference 
Library resources. 516-517, 548 
Life-adjustment, 241, 669 
Love, 
importance of mother’s, 70-71, 196, 
238, 298 
in adolescent period, 653-654 
in infancy, 67 
in later preschool period, 196-197, 
266 
in primary period, 426-427, 463-464 
Lunch, at school, 322 
Lying, 
causes of, 584-585 
treatment of, 585-586 


Maladjustment, 
causes of, 405-408 
evidence of, 624 
study of, 565, 662 
treatment of, 424-425 
Malnutrition. See Nutrition 
Manners and social conventions, 190- 
191 
Marriage and parenthood, education 
for, 669 
Masturbation, 249-250 
Maturation, 25, 58, 89, 93 
Maturity, achieving, 626, 650, 674 
Memory, 
in the first two years, 64-66 
in the later preschool years, 172- 
173, 218-219, 227-228 
in the preadolescent period, 523- 
524, 543-554 
in the primary period, 351 
Mental age, 454 
Mental deficiency, 26, 173-174, 525- 
527 
Mental growth, 
curves of, 347-348, 524, 651-652 
factors related to, 348-349, 525, 526 
fluctuations in, 176-177, 349-350 
in adolescence, 651-652 
in preadolescent years, 524 
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in preschool years, 160-161, 168- 
179 
in primary years, 347-350 
Mental health, 8, 39-40, 130, 147, 
199-200 
Mental tests. See Intelligence tests 
Moral judgment, 352-353, 530-531, 
658 
Moro response, 16 
Moron, 173, 525-526 
Mother, 
hygiene of, 38-39 
home duties of, 270 
“Mothering,” 70-71, 86 
Motion pictures, 351, 434, 509, 510, 
532, 570-571 
Motives, in learning, 217-218, 355, 
366, 367, 373, 374, 378, 420, 456, 
457, 551 
Motor ability and activity of children, 
at birth, 15-17 
conditions affecting, 329 
effect of training on, 58 
first two years, 53-58 
later preschool years, 155-160 
measures of, 279, 495 
preadolescent period, 495-499 
primary period, 327-335, 375-376 
relation to adjustment, 329 
relation to mental abilities, 57-58, 
155 
sequence of, 327 
spurt in, 488 
Musical ability and interests, 184, 498- 
499, 502 


Nagging, 247 
Nall biting, 264, 422 
Nature, 372 
Negativism, 121-123 
“Nervousness,” 421 
Norms, developmental, 3, 49 
Nurse, 434, 461 
Nursery schools, 
attendance at, 153, 175, 187, 213- 
214 
guidance in, 289-294 
influence of, 292-294 
study of child in, 279-284 
Nutrition, of child, 321, 492 
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Observation, 
by parents, 126, 127, 128, 275, 276 
by teachers, 441-444, 452, 457, 458, 
460, 604-608 
characteristics and principles of sci- 
entific, 126-127, 443-444 
in child study, 125-180, 178, 274- 
276, 277, 439-444 
of children’s learning, 206 
Oldest child, 83, 265-266 
Only child, 83, 265 
Orphanages, 84, 174, 179 
Over-age children. See 
children 
Overprotection, 80, 122 
Ownership. See Property rights 


Retarded 


Parents, 
behavior and characteristics of, 79- 
82, 103, 104-105, 106-109, 111, 
115, 118-119, 122, 153, 170, 172, 
179, 214-215, 216, 237, 238-239, 
246-247, 254-255, 258-261, 266, 
878, 406, 412-413, 416, 445-446, 
488, 648 
child care practices of, 77-78 
relation to child, 79-82, 98-99, 100, 
102, 116, 136, 196, 236-241, 244, 
247, 250, 260, 261-262, 266, 284, 
316, 356, 360, 412, 443, 463, 566 
Personality, 
development of, 
in adolescence, 658 
in preadolescence, 539 
in preschool period, 86-87, 200- 
203 
in primary period, 359-362, 503 
genesis of, 21 
inventories, 612 
relation of learning to, 97-98, 233- 
234, 342, 503 
study of, 180-181, 278-279 
Physical activity, 
of new born, 15 
value of, 15, 376 
Physical care of baby, 21-23 
Physical characteristics, 
inheritance of, 26-27 
of baby at birth, 13-15 
Physical condition, 
examination of, 155, 277-278, 460 
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Physical condition (Cont.) 
relation to emotional behavior, 406, 
426 
relation to learning, 543 
relation to mental development, 
490-491 
Physical defects, 
attitude toward, 323-324 
first two years, 52-53 
primary period, 319, 322-324 
Physical development, 13-14, 37-38, 
49-53, 151-153, 319-322, 489- 
498, 651 
Physical maturity, 651 
Physician, school, 461-462 
Physiological maturity, 487, 651 
Play, 
guidance through, 287-289 
of child in second year, 56, 72-73 
of preadolescent children, 495-499, 
581 


of preschool children, 159-160, 187, 
210-211 

of primary children, 328-330, 408, 
443 


value of, 297, 495, 498 
Play materials, 
first two years, 91-93, 96 
later preschool years, 168, 208-210, 
212 


rim: eriod, 330, 376 

Play schools, 546-547 
Play therapy, 297, 410, 446, 456-457 
Poetry, 

learning of, 371, 553 

writing of, 507-508 
Position in family, 83-84, 504 
Posture, 52, 151-152, 460 
Premature infant, 14 
Prenatal, 

development, 37-38 

influences, 34-41 

period, length of, 37 
Preschool, 

first two years, 47-145 

later years, 149-312 
Primary period, 315-484 
Principles of child development, 1 
Problem solving, 211-212, 347, 368, 

522, 550 

Problems, 

complexity of, 110, 405-406, 571 
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conditions related to, 235-241, 406- 
408, 568-572 
dealing with, 241-243, 409-411, 
572-574, 596 
defined and described, 110, 404- 
405, 409, 564-565, 567 
relation to normal development, 
110, 235, 405 
study of, 240-241, 565 
Projective techniques, 278, 439, 447- 
448, 456-457, 616-617, 664 
Property rights, respect for, 191 
Psychiatric and psychological meth- 
ods, 297, 619, 624 
Psychoses in childhood, 297, 422 
Psychosomatic, 327, 406, 421 
Punishment, 
effects of, 261-262, 407, 418, 419, 
420 
examples of, 255-257 
kinds of, 419 
purpose of, 207, 262, 420 


Questions asked by children, 165-166, 
342-343 


Radio, 134, 394, 434, 509-510 
Rage. See Anger 
Random movements, 16-17 
Rating, 
scales, 276-277 
teachers’ rating of children, 607-608 
Reactions, present at birth, 15-20 
Readiness, 
for learning, 89-90, 99, 193, 215, 
818-319, 331, 337, 427, 544 
for school, 464 
Reading, 
achievement, 
514 
as part of total growth, 835 
conditions affecting, 341-342, 880- 
381, 509, 557-558 
interests, 340-341, 880, 514-515, 
516 
materials, 387-388 
methods of teaching, 337, 382-386, 
391-392, 555-557, 623 
oral, 339, 518 


335-342, 511-512, 
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pupae 512-513, 514 
readiness, 336, 337, 512 
self-selection in, 345 
silent, 339, 513-514 
steps in learning to read, 335, 381- 
382 
tests, 386-387 
voluntary, 519, 666 
Reasoning and ability to see relations, 
in the later preschool years, 171-172 
in the prea lolescent years, 523, 544 
in the primary years, 347 


Records, 
cumulative, 280, 434, 439, 446, 458 
limitations of, 620-621 
of behavior, 127-180, 275-277, 280, 
437, 442, 466, 605-608 
of vocabulary, 63-64 
use of, 288-289, 618, 620 
victrola, 894-395, 507 
Rejection, maternal, 79-80, 237 
Religious development, 165, 170-171, 
657-658 
Remedial work, 512 
Report to parents, 620-621 
Retarded children, 
achievement of, 336, 527 
characteristics of, 526 
education of, 350, 487, 454, 590, 
652 
identification of, 350, 526, 590 
vocations for, 590 
Rewards, 262-263, 271, 552 
Rheumatic fever, 325, 326 
Rhythm, sense of, 157 
Rorschach Ink-Blot Test, 457, 664-665 
Running away, 251 
Rural education and guidance, 538, 
540-541, 593-594, 595 


Satisfaction, effect on learning, 552 

Schools for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren, 294-295 

Scouts, 547 

Self-appraisal, 553, 610 

Self-concept, 171, 238-234, 262, 316, 
318, 353, 360, 367, 370, 371, 401, 
441, 457, 487, 539, 596 

Self-confidence, 216-217, 264, 265, 
367, 370-371, 391, 537, 550, 574 
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Self-direction, 424-425, 436, 438, 530, 
565-566, 626 
Self-regulation principle, 
154-155, 212, 434 
Sensations, 
in newborn, 20 
in prenatal period, 38 
Sentences, 
ability to use, 161-162 
length of, 63, 161, 507 
Sex, 
child’s interest in, 196-197, 427, 579 
differences, 14, 61, 160, 163, 167, 
320, 321, 329, 336-337, 357, 490, 
494, 512, 652 
education, 197, 427, 580 
problems relating to, 579-580, 653- 
654, 663 
relations with opposite, 534, 650, 
655 
“Showing off,” 247-248 
Shyness, 210-211, 263-264 
Sibling relations, 198-199, 235, 443 
Sitting up, 54 
Skill, acquiring, 97-98 
Slang, 505-506 
Sleep, 
amount recommended at different 
ages, 51-52, 119-120, 153 
conditions favorable for, 120, 154 
of infant, 19 
regularity of, 52 
Smiling. See Laughing 
Smoking, 586-587 
Social, 
acceptance, 535-536 
atom, 533 
conventions, 532 
development, 72-73, 185-193, 228- 
229, 355-359, 402, 488, 532-537, 
654-656 
events, 656 
maturity scale, 72, 617 
relations, 228-231, 316-317, 355, 
356-358, 401-402, 533, 561, 569, 
654-655 
sensitivity, 358, 361, 534, 654 
service, 537, 656 
skills, 656 
Social groups, 77-78, 202, 348 
Social sciences, 521-522 


116-117, 
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Social worker, 298, 604, 618 
Sociodrama, 430, 451, 464, 561 
Sociometry, 451, 535, 599-600, 617 
Socioeconomic status, 133, 348-349, 
545, 612-613, 655-656, 667-668 
Speech defects, 394 
Speech. See Language 
Spelling, 510-511, 558-559 
Spiritual and moral development, 353- 
354, 372, 529-531, 657, 658 
Stealing, 580-583 
Sneath: factors in, 492 
Stories, 
interest in, 168, 224-225 
list of, 226-227, 388-390, 517-519 
values of, 225 
Study methods, See Child study 
methods 
Stuttering, 264-265, 336, 435-437 
Success, value of, 218 
Suggestibility, 353 
Sunlight, 111, 320 
Swearing, 506 
Sympathy, 187, 189-190 


Talking. See Language and Vocab- 
ulary 
Tardiness, 411, 412-413 
Taste, in infant, 19 
Teachers, 
attitudes and behavior of, 292, 407, 
420, 466-467, 501, 572-573, 594- 
595 
education of, 592-594, 595 
personality of, 358, 424, 468, 569 
relationship to pupil, 427, 569, 622 
role of, 289-290, 359, 412-413, 419, 
427, 437-438, 462, 488, 562 
understanding of children, 419, 466, 
467, 607-608 
understanding of parents, 298, 461 
Teeth, 51, 152, 321, 322-328, 492-493 
Teething, 118, 152 
Television, 134, 394, 434, 509, 510, 
571 
Temper tantrums, 103-104, 246-247 
Tests, 
“culturally fair,” 668 
performance, 553-554 
picture, 447-448 
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standardized, 439, 452-456, 613- 
616, 666 
See Achievement, Intelligence, Mo- 
tor ability 
Thematic Apperception Test, 457 
Therapy, 674 
See Play therapy 
Thinking. See Reasoning 
Thirst, in infant, 19 
Thumb-sucking, 120-121, 264 
Try-out experiences, 660 
Tuberculosis, prevention of, 27, 112- 
113, 326 
Twins, studies of, 29-30, 58, 61 


Understanding, 
adolescents, 664-668 
children, 1, 4, 125, 419, 489, 443, 
444, 450, 459, 467, 542-543 
other people, 561-562, 621, 656 
Underweight. See Nutrition 
Unhappiness, 567 


Vision, 
growth in, 18, 58-59 
protection of, 14-15 
testing of, 460-461 
Visual factors in reading, 341 
Vitamins, 35, 112, 321, 431, 568 
Vocabulary, 
means of increasing, 504-505 
methods of study of, 63-64, 337-338 
one to two years, 60-61 
preadolescent period, 502, 504-505 
primary period, 335, 337-339, 385- 
386 


second year, 61-62 

test of, 63 

three to six years, 161, 163-164, 

222-224 

wide range of, 62-63, 161, 164, 337 
Vocational, 

guidance, 660, 672-673 

information, 660 

maturity, 658-661 

problems, 658-659, 672 
Vocations, 

attitude toward, 660 

relation to mental ability, 659 
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Walking, 
assistance in learning, 93-95 
sequence in learning, 16, 54-55 
War, 408 
Weaning, 115-116 
Weight, See Growth 
Whooping cough, 35, 113, 325 
Words, 
first spoken, 60-61 
See Vocabulary and Language 
Worries, causes of, 538 
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Writing. 


interest in, 331, 377, 553 

manuscript and print writing, 331 

methods of teaching, 377-378 

readiness for, 330, 377 

scale, 333 

standards of speed and legibility, 
332, 377, 500, 554 


X-ray pictures, 491-492 
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